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Apprenticeship in the Building Trades in Washington, D. C. 


By Many ConYNGTON, oF THE UniTEp Srares Bureau or Lasor Statistics 


ative system of training apprentices in the building trades, a 

careful study of the situation has been made, and the attitude of 
the various interests concerned is well known. But elsewhere there 
is still considerable vagueness as to what the facts are and why. 
In an average city in which, as yet, no persistent effort has been 
| made to improve conditions, what attitude do the unions take 
toward apprenticeship? What restrictions do they impose upon 
entrance to the trades? How far are such restrictions effective in 
limiting the number of building craftsmen? What is the attitude of 
employers toward apprenticeship? 

fo secure some light on such questions, a local study was under- 
taken in Washington, D. C., during the past summer, this city being 
selected as one fairly representative of average conditions. Its 
needs, as the nation’s capital, call for praetically every kind of build- 
ing, and being neither a wholly unionized nor entirely open-shop city, 
it reflects a situation which is common, if not general. 

There are two types of builders in Washington. There is a certain 
number of large operators who manage a building scheme from be- 
ginning to end—buy the land, put up apartment houses or rows of 
dwellings or business buildings, and sell the finished product. They 
usually have their own force of workers, they operate on a nonunion 
basis, and are entirely independent of union restrictions. A larger 
group is made up of builders who, instead of building on their own 
responsibility, take contracts to execute for others. Often they 
specialize along one line, taking contracts for a complete building 
but subletting all but the particular kind of work they do themselves. 
These men quite generally operate on a union basis, and it is among 
them, if anywhere, that trade-union restrictions would be felt. 
The two groups are not sharply separated, and there may be over- 
lapping in regard to any particular feature, but roughly 1t may be 
sald that in Weshingrtoi the large operators work on a nonunion 
and the average contractor on a union basis. What proportion of the 
buildmg-trades’ workers in Washington belong to unions is not 
known, but the general belief is that it is large, so mueh so that the 
city is not infrequently spoken of as a closed- place. 


Restriction on Apprenticeship by Trades 


[N SOME trades the nature of the work makes the question of 

apprenticeship of little importance. In some the work is too 
heavy for a youth and not too complex for the adults who enter the 
trades to learn by doing. In others each worker needs an individual 
helper, and the latter, if he has any knack for the work at all, picks 
it up im the course of his duties. in some of these trades the unions 


[1] 1 


[" SEVERAL cities, as a preliminary to establishing some cooper- 
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impose conditions as to the length of time a man must serve befor, 
he can be admitted as a craftsman in full standing, and sometime, 
requirements as to race or citizenship or other qualifications may hg 
made, but there is nothing which can be considered an apprenticeship 
system, 

: The majority of the trades, however, maintain such a system, at 
least in name. In some the national or international organizations 
lay down general rules, and within their limits the local bodies make 
their own regulations; in others the whole matter is left to the loca] 
unions. The commonest restrictions deal with age at entrance, the 
number to be admitted, and the length of the apprenticeship to be 
served; beyond these Boneh there is no uniformity as to what may 
or may not be required. 

The sagging. table shows the conditions imposed by Washington 
unions in regard to these points: 


CONDITIONS IMPOSED BY BUILDING-TRADES UNIONS IN WASHINGTON Upon 
ENTRANCE TO APPRENTICESHIP 





a a — —————— - — =” 


Period of 
training 
(years) 


Basis of 
apportionment 


Age at 


y >» "oO 
entrance Number allowed 











Bricklayers 16 and under 20. 2 per shop. 
Carpenters 17 and under 22. d } Do. 
Electrical workers 16 and under 21- Number of jour- | 1 to 3 journeymen. 
neymeninunion. 
Engineers, portable and hoisting- (4) U i 
Lathers, wood, wire and metal_..| 16 and not over Number of jour- | 1 to 10 journeymen 
21. neymeninunion.| plus | for union. 
Painters and decorators Sh 1 p< small, 2 to large, 
shop. 
Plasterers and cement finishers...) 16 and under 22 | 4 deo 1 to 4.3 
Plumbers and gas fitters......._- No limit. __..._.| 3, as help-|___- lor 2.? 
ler and 
| 2, a8 ap- 
prentice. 
Sheet-metal workers ag not over 5 1 to 4.2 











Steam fitters and helpers No limit Number of jour- | 1 toeach journeyman. 
; neymen inunion, 








—— —_—_——— —_ ——— 


1 No restrictions of any kind. 
2 - avg be size of shop. 
* Enter as helpers; after 5 years may apply for examination and, if successful, become journey men. 





parermcmenenenactnnatrea See ERECT 
ane a ae re es de 


ith oe 


Reasons Assigned for these Restrictions 


‘THE lower age limit for entrance is: usually fixed at. or near 

16, and the unions justify this on the ground that a boy 
under that age has not the judgment nor the steadiness nor, 
in some cases, the physical development required for learning 
the trades. In — , employers who were questioned agreed with 


. aed 
SE See 


the unions on this point, but m regard to the upper limit many of 
them thought that the dead line was set at too early an age. ‘The 
unions themselves differ as to this limit and as to the reasons for 
enforcing it. The plumbers and gas fitters and the steam fitters 
and helpers do not impose any upper limit. This may be due to the 
fact that in both trades a beginner enters as a helper, and does not 
necessarily train for admission as a journeyman; in both there are 
helpers of all ages, and it is possible that there might be difficulty 
about getting the number needed if an age limit were enforced. [n 
some of the other trades the upper limit is justified on the ground 


eee NO 
7 hah 
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that the work requires a manual dexterity and knack which can be 
acquired only in youth. The business agent of one union assigned a 


reason Which may perhaps be operative in other trades as well—the 


; intractibility of older learners. 


“ During the war,” he said, “we tried letting down the bars. Our 
trade is too responsible for a boy under 16, so we kept the lower 


limit but let men come in up to any age they wanted. 


It didn’t 


work. It happens that in Washington, at least, our journeymen are 
mostly young; very few are over 30. An apprentice has to work 
under a journeyman and do what he says. But as soon as a man of 


t 


itas the journeyman, and he wasn’t going to be bossed. 


35 or 40, say, got some idea of the work, he resented taking orders 
from a young fellow of 25 or so; he thought he knew as much about 
It pretty 


nearly broke us up and made so much trouble that we have gone 


back to the old limit.” 


The time an apprentice must serve varies from three to five years. 
To an outsider it looks as if the length of the period is based on 
tradition rather than on a study of the time needed, but the unions 
hold that it is impossible for a beginner to learn his trade fully and 
to acquire the facility he ought to have in any shorter period. The 
bricklayers, however, have recently cut down their apprenticeship 
period from four to three years. In most of the trades agreements 
are made for a progressive increase in the pay of apprentices as they 
pass from one year to another of their training, but as the rate never 
equals that of a journeyman, the employer profits by the difference 
if the apprentice is really capable of fully skilled work before the 


end of the prescribed period. 


Probably the restrictions on the number of the apprentices have 
provoked more criticism than any others. The unions say that 
were beginners allowed to enter at pleasure the trades would be 
flooded with half-trained boys who, having acquired a smattering 
of their craft, would desert their apprenticeship and pass themselves 
off for journeymen. ‘To some extent this difficulty exists now, but 
by limiting the number who enter the unions believe they can exercise 
some selection among the candidates and keep out those who are 
least likely to go through with their training. Also, the restrictions 
tend to regularize the supply of workers, preventing a perpetual 

e 


swing from too many to too few and back again. 


Some of the unions permit a worker tc take his own son as an 
apprentice, but except in such cases an entrant must be bound to 


an employer,.not to a Jomcpey nen. There are two methods of 


fixing the number allowe 


, one using the shop or contractor as the 


basis of calculation, while the other uses the number of journeymen 
in the union. . Where the first method is used, it seems customary 
in Washington to set two as the maximum for a shop, allowing only 
one if the number of journeymen regularly employed falls below a 
certain figure. The sheet-metal workers allowed a maximum of 
four at the time of this inquiry, but they were about. to alter their 
rules so.as to.reduce thisnumber. The bricklayers have the customary 
maximum. of two, but provisionally allow a third, the provision. 
being utilized when it is necessary to find a place for an apprentice 
who has been thrown out of training by the death or withdrawal 
from business of his employer. Where the basis of apportionment 
is the number of journeymen in the union, there is a good deal of 


(3? 
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variation in the ratio permitted. The wooed, wire, and metal 
lathers, for mstance, allow only t apprentice to every 10 journeymen, 
while the steam fitters permit one helper for each journeyman and 
allow any helper who has served five years and cam pass the required 
tests to become a journeyman. 


Effect of Restrictions Upon Supply of Workers 


WHETHER er not these ratios are sufficient to keep the supply 
of skilled workers up to its present level can not be determined 
from the data available. No die ied! in the first place, how many 
skilled workers there are in the building trades in Washington nor 
how many are needed. The unions know their own membership, 
but have no reliable figures as to the number of nonunion workers, 
and the census figures of 1920, besides being out of date, do not carry 
the trade classification far enough to give a satisfactory view of the 
situation. In the second place, where the number permitted is 
based upon the shop and varies with its size, it would require a com- 
plete census of the employers and of the working force of each to 
determine how many apprentices are permitted under the union 
rules. And in the third place, there are no studies of the rate of 
wastage in the Washington trades which can be used as the basis 
for calculating the number of new entrants needed. 
_ Whether or not, however, the ratios permitted are sufficiently 
large does not scem a question of much practical importance, since 
in most of the trades they are far from being utilized. The following 
table shows the number of apprentices enrolled in various trades, as 
given by the union representatives:' 


Byiekiapeseul Si i. SO. a. Sa. Ss Le 28 2445 
Carpenters... Osiris. ig. g9508. ol. hawalis -~€I94L 
Electrical workers 

Painters, paper hangers, and decorators 

Plasterers and cement finishers 

Plom bers and gas fitters... 2 2 ee Lee 
Sheet-metal workers 

Steam fitters 

Wood, wire, and metal lathers 


In not a smgle trade im which it was possible to calculate the number 
of —— allowed by union rules was this number found to 


have been reached; in other words, in not a single trade were employers 
training as Many apprentices as the unions were willing to permit. 
The painters, who have a shop ratio allowing one to asmall and two to 
# large shop, showed a list of the employers with whom they had an 

eement. Assuming that every one of these operated only a smal! 
Ss an entirely unjustifiable assumption, eourse—still only 
35 per cent of the permissible number of ices were in training. 
‘Phe electrical employers had 65 per cent of the quota allowed them 
by union rules, and the number of apprentices in the lathers’ trace, 
small though it seems, was only half of what the union restrictions 
permitted. The bricklayers show a fairly large proportion of learners, 





'Phese fignres can not be taken as more than approximately correct, since the number of apprentices |! 
anny races cansinually ictuating as boys enter, drop out, or graduate into status, Also, not 
pery emis + mabe ty sey ed he enced pra ig ng? ene ie tee penne 

there is always chance of a mistake as. exact number ‘ 
Mnchadiey Bo caprettiond te tha ers. 


*T hese are helpers, whe may or may not be qualifying to become journeymenm. 
oe) £2) 
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only a litthe over one-third of these are apprenticed to employers. 
, the whole, there:seemed more ground for complaint by the unions 
at the employers would not train new workers than for complaint 
; the employers that the unions unduly restrict the number entering 


@ trades. 


Methods of Recruitment, Supervision, and Training 


EITHER employers nor unions are making any organized 
efforts to secure apprentices. In the past several attempts 
B.ve been made to establish an effective system. of aptuintiecshin 
ith well-worked-out plans of training which would make it decidedly 
orth a boy’s while to come into the trades, butt for one reason or 
nother these all fell through, and at present matters are drifting. 
is generally admitted that im many of the trades Washington is 
ot trainmg its own workers, but both sides seem content to let the 
ture take care of itself and to trust to oe from the sur- 
punding country as many craftsmen as may be needed to make up 
ny local shortage. 
S Ordinarily the unions intrust the supervision of the apprentices 
ther to their business agent or to their secretary, though there are 
xceptions. Im some of the trades, notably the plasterers and 
iment finishers, every union man working in a shop with an appren- 
ce is held responsible for his welfare and advancement, but the 
usiness agent is the official representative through whom the union 
akes action should that. become necessary. The plumbers and the 
heet-metal workers give the supervision to a committee composed 

f equal numbers of representatives of the employers’ associations 
nd the unions. The electrical workers and the wood, wire, and 
ictal lathers vest this control in an executive committee, and the 

urpenters have an apprentice committee, but even in these cases the 

mmittees act through the business agent or secretary. The 
mount of supervision varies, but is usually rather slight. Ordinarily 
he candidate must present himself to the union for approval and is 
mitted to apprenticeship on probation for a period varying from 
bree tosix months. In most trades he must himself find an employer 
ho is willmg to take him on, though some unions undertake this 
sponsibility. In such cases a list is kept of boys who want to enter 
aie trade and of employers who want apprentices, and a connection 
m made when possible. The son of a member of the trade is given 
reference if there is difficulty about finding employers, or if appren- 
ices In excess Of the union allowance wish to enter. 

Custom differs as to whether an indenture shall be signed, and 
hen one is required it is not drawn up until the period of probation 
as — or the most part there seems an honest desire on the 
hurt of the unions to keep both sides to their bargain, tosee that the 

y has a fair chance to learn his trade, and that he gives fair service 
i return, but the machinery for doing this is inadequate. The 
isiness agent is a busy man to whom apprenticeship is only one, 
id that not the most important, of the matters with which he is: 

arged, and moreover he has little effective control over either the 
oy or the circumstances of his employment. If dissatisfaction 
tises, the aggrieved party may bring the matter before the union 
t the joint committee, which will try to adjust the matter, bringing 


[5] 
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pressure to bear upon the boy or the employer, as the case ma 
demand. If the boy is obdurate, he may be dropped, and thers, 
after the union will refuse him admission to the trade. [f the 
employer is definitely unwilling to deal fairly, the boy may be take 
away, and thereafter the union will not sanction that employer's 
having another apprentice. Without waiting for matters to reac, 
such an extreme, the union agent tries to keep in touch with th 
situation, warning, encouraging, or helping, as may be needed, py 
in the nature of things he can not keep a close oversight on the ind. 
vidual boy, and when apprentices are numerous or the agent: ha 
little idea of what apprentice training on requires, the supervision 
may easily be little more than nominal. In one or two cases agents 
admitted that this Was actually the situation; in some other cages 
although not admitted, it was evidently so. 

The unions differ in their requirements concerning technical ang 
scientific training. The manual side of the trade is, of course 
learned on the job, but many of the crafts require in addition skijj 
in drawing, mathematics, or sciences, and the job is seldom so . 
ranged that the journeymen can teach these to beginners. High. 
school and university courses are available, giving the training 
needed in some of the crafts, the trade-union college conducts various 
trade courses, and some of the unions indorse correspondence courses 
when the student can not find suitabic training at hand. The sheet. 
metal employers have established a school for their apprentices in 
which the necessary technical training is given in courses specially 
adapted to the needs of the trade, and the union cooperates by seeing 
that the apprentices take advantage of this opportunity. The 
union’s working agreement with the employers’ organization con- 
tains this provision on the subject: 

Articte XII, Section 1. The school as conducted by the Sheet Metal Con 
tractors’ Association is available for all registered apprentices. It is the use of 
this school by all registered apprentices that will help thetrade. Therefore itis 
understood the union will use its entire influence to have all registered apprentices 
attend this school. 

As far as union requirements go, any school work must be taken 
in the apprentice’s own time, “oe in general night work seems to be 
the only form in which it can be secured. The agent of the union 
er, where a conference committee exists, of this committee, is ex- 
pected to give advice and assistance wherever needed, but there is no 
arrangement for close and continuous supervision nor for periodic 
examination into the apprentice’s Brogroes. 

When the apprentice has served the required number of years, 
he may be admitted to journeyman status on passing an examination, 
or, in some trades, on the testimony of two members of the trade 
that he is competent. When an examination is required, it may be 
given by the business agent or by a committee on which both trade- 
union members and employers are represented. In some trades if 
an apprentice fails to pass the examination he is allowed to retur 
to his training and to apply later for a second test, but usually 20 
more than two attempts are permitted. 


2 eS. 
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APPRENTICESHIP IN WASHINGTON BUILDING TRADES 


Attitude of Employers 


THERE is considerable diversity of opinion among employers in 
the building industry as to why the custom of apprenticeship 
has fallen into such disuse, just. as there is variety in the reasons 
siven to account for the individual employer’s having no appren- 
tices, but in the main they may be grouped under three general 
heads: The contract system of building is not adapted to the old- 
time apprenticeship system; the fact that an employer has no effec- 
tive way of controlling a boy or even of holding him to his bargain 
discourages the practice of taking apperniiors; and modern develop- 
ments within the building industry have made it difficult and expen- 
sive for the average contractor to train apprentices. 

As to the first, building construction in the past has been dis- 
tinctly seasonal, and under the contract system the employer’s 
volume of work fluctuates even more violently than seasonal condi- 
tions would account for, so that it may be a difficult matter to keep a 
beginner in continuous employment. Yet if he is laid off he is apt 
to drift away from the trade, and even if he does not do that his 
training is interrupted. As to the second, the employer really has 
no particular hold over an apprentice, who, as a minor, can not be 
held by contract. If the boy is in earnest, this is not a serious 
matter, but boys who wish to enter apprenticeship vary about as 
other boys do, and the trifling and as and wholly irresponsible 
are not lacking among them. A few experiences with boys of. this 
kind tend to make an employer feel that it is better to engage them 
simply as helpers, without trying to teach them the trade systemati- 
cally. Concerning developments within the industry, it is pointed 
out that the demand for speed in construction has increased enor- 
mously and that this makes the delay involved in training a beginner 
a serious matter. Moreover, modern building methods demand a 
considerable amount of technical training which can not be given 
on the job, and it is difficult for an employer to keep sufficient super- 
vision over the boy outside of work fount to see that he does the 
necessary studying and that he makes the progress required. Also 
employees on the-job often do not care to diminish their own output 
by giving the time necessary to instruct the boy, and there is a con- 
stant tendency to utilize an apprentice as a general helper, keepi 
him at odd jobs, without giving him a chance to acquire thoroug 
training. In effect, their reasons all point to the need for some 
supervisor, or supervisory body, to whom the apprentice should be 
accountable, whose duty it should be to make sure not only that he 
has a chance to learn but that he is taking se er of that chance, 
and who should be definitely responsible for him from beginning to 


end of his apprenticeship. Without such a body or some effective 
substitute for it, cordially supported by both workers and employers, 
it seems doubtful whether much improvement in the general situa- 
tion can be hoped for, even though individual employers may be 
successfully training individual apprentices. 
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Health of the Workers ' 


By Louis lL. Dusan, Pu. D., Statistician, Merropouttan Lire Insurance Co 
New York 


HE health of the worker is a large subject, and I have chosen to 
} discuss it from a rather special angle. I am not a physician— 
not even an industrial hygienist. I am an insurance statis. 
tician interested particularly in public health. My position gives 
me an excellent opportunity to observe conditions of fife and of heaith 
among the American people and especially among the wage earners 
of the country. Industrial workers constitute four-fifths of the 
5,000,000 men who are insured in the Met itan Life Insurance 
Co. The records which pass through my office permit observation 
of the forces that tend either to extend or to diminish the life span 
of these insured. [f have thus learned some of the effects of industry 
on the life of the American people. 
Disenssion of this subject is especially pertinent im the State of 
New York. It is not only the most densely populated State in the 
Union, but it has also the lergest’ number of persons’ engaged in 
industry; there is the widest variety of industries ineluded, and the 
greatest value in the products manufactured. Outside of mining, 
every important field of work is poo eneen represented. If industry 
is affecting thé lives of workers in a deleterious or in a favorable 
manner, it should be sible to disclose the facts m a State like 
New York, and .t should be possible with the good will and progres- 
sive spirit that prevails in the State at the present time to remedy 
any evils that are found. ‘The benefits such progress would 
ultimately spread from this locality over the whole nation. 


Comparative Expectation of Life of Industrial and Nonindustrial Workers 


HERE are some facts which are basic to any discussion of this 
subject. In the first place, theindustrial workers of the country, 
taken by and large, may oe distinguished by a marked diminution 
in their longevity from those who are engaged im other forms of em- 
ployment, such as agriculture, the commercial and professional 
pursuits, ete. At the present time the expectatien of life of men 
engaged in industrial pursuits at age 20:is 42 years. This means 
that they may expect on the average to attain the age of 62. On 
the other hand, those who are net engaged in industry may expect 
am additional 50 years at age 20. There would, therefore, seem to be 
a difference of about eight years in the ave expectation of the 
two groups. This difference should not be charged altogether to 
the effects of industry, because such items as economic status, 
nationality, and the ral level of mtelligence, all influeace greatly 
the expectation of life: But if a single item were to be selected as 
the most important. determimng factor in the ives of men, occup:- 
= would probably come nearer to expressing the truth than any 
other. 





1 Address delivered before the Eighth Annual Industrial Conference of the New York Department of 
Labor, Dee, 4, 1924. The general proceedings of this conference are summarized on pp. 16 and 17 of this 
issue of the MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW 
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The handicap of eight years m the expectation of life is in the 
ature of a tax which millions of men who are engaged in industry 
ay under present conditions. It is a measurable and a very real 
urden which might readily be expected from the very nature of 
dustrial employment and the mode of life of workers. This is, 
owever, not the only tax which they pay. Possibly more important, 
‘ut unfortunately less easily measured, is the tax of illness and of 
jsability which 1s laid upon men in industrial pursuits. We, in the 
{etropolitan, some years ago studied the amount of sickness _ 
railing among policyholders and found an average loss of working 
ime of eight days per annum for gainfully eee men. My 
mpression 1s that the actual less is a d deal heavier than that, 
ince much illness goes unrecorded. It. is; however, impossible in 
pur present state of knowledge to say whether this figure of eight 
lays per annum is more or less than that prevailing in the general 
population or among other groups of occupied persons. It may well 
be less because of psychological factors on the one-hand and the ex- 
ellent physical endowment of industrial workers when entering their 
yorking careers. Men who are engaged in industry and whose daily 
yages are vital to their families will often continue to work under 
onditions of personal health which would, very properly, impel 
lericeal and professional employees to quit and seek medical advice 
und treatment. The economic pressure is powerful enough to kee 
nen on the job after common sense and medical judgment mee 
uggesb a vacation or even periods of medical attention in hospitals 
yr other institutions. The figures now available, therefore, hardl 
dicate the true loss from illness among industrial workers. We 
must, therefore, study our mortality figures as the best indicators 
bf the effect which industrial employment has upon life and health. 


Factors in Reduction of Life Expectancy of Industrial Workers 


(JHAT items account for the reduction of eight years in the 
expectation of life among those engaged in industry? Some 
i them are quite obvious; others are less so, and we can only guess 
ht their cause. The extra hazard from accident is important... Among 
dustrial workers the death rate from accidental causes is about 
woand a half times that for the nonindustrial group. At the present 
ime well over 2,000 workmen (a rate of about 500 ta million persons 
mployed) are killed each year in occupational accidents in New York 
tate. This includes those deaths that are reported to the State 
ompensation board, as well as those reported to other governmental 
encies. I estimate that these accidents decrease the life span of 
ll workers about one year on the average. 

Tuberculosis is even more important than accidents and is re- 
sponsible for a loss of between 18 months and 2 years in the longevity 
it workers. I have for years held that industrial employment 1s 
robably the most important single factor in the tuberculosis death 
ate. The problem of controlling tuberculosis is to-day largely 
oncentrated in. the industrial classes. This fact is made very clear 
vhen we examine the death rates from tuberculosis among industrial 
White ene Sie ue nae une ry the pastor yee: 
hercantile, an icultural groups. period for age period, the 
cath rates still saocioie trout sd to three times as high os the one 
lass asin the other. The rates for males during the working period 
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of life are also about twice as high as for females of the same avo anj 
economic status; whereas the res are slightly higher for femal 
than for males up to age 25. Heredity and other innate differoncgg 
play some part; but, in my opinion, they account only in amMinor degreg 
or the disparity in the figures. The term “industry” is here used in jtg 
broadest connotation to include the effects of the dusts inevitahj, 
in certain trades, excessive fatigue, bad posture, crowded workrooms 
and other conditions of employment which make the worker mor 
susceptible to deleterious home influences. These circumstance 
surround all workers and not only those who are especially exposed 
to this disease. When we consider those occupations which haya 
long been associated with an unusually high incidence of tuberculosis 
we find a mortality 8, 10, and even 12 times the rate for farmer 
who hardly ever suffer from tuberculosis as a result of their occy. 
pation. New York State should be especially concerned over this 
matter, since .stonecutters, sand blasters, grinders, and othe 
workers with extremely high tuberculosis duith- aber are found in 
rs numbers here. . 

neumonia is twice as high among industrial as among nonindus. 
trial workers and may, therefore, be considered an added occupational 
hazard. Possibly the loss in life expectation resulting from this 
cause is as great as that from industrial accidents. There is, hov. 
ever, some uncertainty peiy ign, data, and we can not press 
this point too far at this time. ere can be no doubt, however, 
that occupations exposing their workers to dust, to dampness, to 
extreme changes in temperature, and to fumes and gases are conducive 
to the development of pneumonia, which only too often results 


fatally. Further research is still needed to clarify the relation 
between industry and the development of pneumonia. 

In like manner, the degenerative diseases, such as cerebral hemor- 
rhage, Bright’s disease, and organic heart disease show strikingly 
the effects of industrial exposure. The death rates are two and three 
times as high as in the nonindustrial groups during the active working 

e. 


years of li These high rates probably reflect the results of long- 
contimued strenuous labor, of heat, of marked changes in temperature, 
and, in some instances, of specific occupational poisoning. ‘These 
conditions in their early stages are usually very difficult to ciagnose 
and later lose the indications of their occupational origin. The 
true picture is, therefore, probably worse than would appear from 
the records of mortality. 

This leads us to a consideration of the problem of the particular 
hazards inherent in certain industrial processes. A fairly large 
number of workers in a variety of occupations are exposed to the 
effects of specific poisons and to definite occupational diseases. The 
hazard in these employments is often acute, and the aggregate effect 
on health is considerable. Included under this head are those who 
are engaged in the industries using lead, brass, mercury, arsenic, 
benzene, aniline, wood alcohol; those who work with hides and skins; 
and the caisson workers. The number of immediate deaths is prob- 
ably not large; but the indirect effects can be noted in the curtailed 
efficiency of workers in ‘these trades, in long periods of illness and 
disability, and especially m cases of heart disease and kidney disease 
which strike men down prematurely—often without disclosing the 
original occupational cause of the fatal disease. 
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nd Because of these facts enlightened States have established agencies 
les Hof government to remedy the conditions described. State depart- 
“3 [EE nents of labor with divisions of industrial hygiene have been organ- 
6 Mitized. New York State has not been behind the others, but has, in 
its [many respects, been a leader. On paper at least, the State depart- 
‘le Hitment of labor has the me ame 9 to grapple with those conditions of 

‘ndustry which unfavorably affect the health of workers. But no 
one is more aware of the limitations of his present organization than 
the commissioner of labor and the director of the division of industrial 
ed Me hygiene. Knowing so well the true situation in industry and the 
ve [limited resources with which they can work, they; above all others, 

recognize the great possibilities which would follow from extending 
's, Metheir service and increasing its efficiency. They realize clearly that 
u- Mthe existing official agencies of the State of New York have hardly 
lig Ht scratched the surface in the field of industrial hygiene. 










in Incidence of Occupational Injuries 


N SPITE of the fact that the law requires the reporting of occu- 
t! pational disease and even Pore compensation for disabilities 
resulting therefrom, the number of cases reported, whether com- 
pensated or not, is very small if we consider the large number of per- 
sons exposed to industrial hazards. For the fiscal year ending August * 
131, 1923, there were reported to the department of labor only 63 cases 
of occupational disease. The State compensation report for a 
similar period shows 710 cases of occupational diseases and poisonings. 
is I Lhe disparity between these two figures is due to the fact that man 
scompensable diseases or poisonings are not required to be momar: f 
Moreover, even the large figure for the compensable diseases is a 
serious understatement, as many types of industrial illness are not 
ly covered by the compensation act. The occupational dermatoses are 
not reportable in New York State, but in Ohio, where they are, there 
(were reported annually an average of 560 such cases per year for a 
». period of two and a half years. Obviously, the law calling for the 
a reperting of occupational disease must be revised, extended and then 
enforced. 
™ For a correct appraisal of the incidence of occupational diseases 
e | 2nd poisonings, we must turn to the experience of the Massachusetts 
1 @ General Hospital. Every patient coming to the out-patient depart- 
ment of that institution was interviewed by an assistant familar with 
ry (@ the hazards of industry. All cases which could possibly be of occu- 
" ational origin were referred to the industrial clinic under Dr. Wade 
‘ right. In this way, 5,000 out of a total of 32,000 patients were 
¢ @ ‘ferred to the industrial clinic, and approximately 2,000 of them 
+ # Were ultimately found to be suffering from occupational disorders of 
0 @ ne kind or another. In other words, about 6 per cent of those who 
, | came to the out-patient service of a large eneral hospital appeared 
 & ‘o be in need of specialized treatment or the advice of an industrial 
in, ya During the first year of the clinic (which was established 
| #@ 2 March, 1916) there were found 148 cases of lead poisoning. Con- 
| @@ ‘rast this number with the 133 cases reported in the whole State of 
» fe New York between the dates of September 1, 1916 and August 31, 
9 jm 1917. And later years have shown a still smaller number of cases 
teported in New York State, Obviously, this is not an accurate 
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picture of the amount of lead poisoning existing. Undoubtedly, wer, 
there better facilities for examimation and diagnosis,  addition,| 
cases: would be discovered.’ ¥m this respect, the experience of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital offers a vivid demonstration of what 
would probably be found in New York State if more intensive exap. 
inations were made of mdustrial workers. 

To-day, New York State, apart from the new Reconstruction 
Hospital, dees not have such facilities for the discovery of occups. 
tional disease anywhere. If cases are discovered, it is only becarise 
the worker happens to fall to the hands of an unusually enlichtened 
physician or beeause his condition is extreme. Numbers of cases of 
incipient disease go undiscovered, and often conditions which might 
cual be arrested are allowed to become acute and to advance to 4 
state of permanent impairment. Doctor Cofer is fully aware of this 
situation, and his purpose in appointmg an advisory board in the 
field of industrial hygiene is, frankly. to further the program of the 
State department along these lines... At our conferences a number 
of constructive suggestions have been made, but these will not 
progress very far without the cooperation and the good will of those 
bt are interested in the conditions of industrial employment in this 
State. 


Remedial Measures 
HE first and most important asset is the help of the medical 


profession. The 17,000 physicians of the State of New York 
must somehow or other be taught that there is a problem of indus- 


trial hyprene: To date, they do not seem to have heard of its exist- 


ence. They either do not find industrial diseases or else do not 
report those they do discover. The remedy for this condition is, 
of course, not easily applied. It means endless education and a 
changed pomt of view among the faculties of the medical schools 
preparing the new generation of physicians. The medical socicties 
of the State can also give t help in this work of education through 
the medium of their cial journals. A well-written page or a 
section devoted to industrial hygiene appearing as a regular feature 
of the magazine will serve to bring to the attention of many medical 
readers the paramount importance of this subject. The State medi- 
cal society represented on our council by its president—Dr. 0. 5. 
Wightman—can render the greatest possible service in advancing 
this movement. 

The next step after the education of the medical profession is the 
education of the workers themselves. Much can be aceomplished 
through organizations such as the labor unions and their health 
centers the various mutual benefit associations. Information 
adapted to individual industries should be distributed as widely 2s 
possible throughout those industries. The State department of labor 
can well afford to supply such ps of workers with qualified speak- 
ers and with the simple penigblota of instruction which the division 
of industrial hygiene has prepared to cover the specific hazards of 
the 2. orkers should be taught what d they must 
avoid in the course of their everyday employment. én they know 
more about the hazards of their eceupation, they will exercise greater 
care. ‘They will utilize the various protective devices provided, and 
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sequently there will be less risk. of exposure due to. the negligence 
yorkers. ‘It/is:also absolutely essential: that they: be: taught. the 
iy signs of iimess sorthey may insist: upon helpful: medieal-care and) 
13 avert @ more! serious physical breakdown later on. 

The employer likewise has: a most mpertant, part to play in the 
L.w field of industrial hygiene. Hei is: vitally concerned im this 
soblem because it is to his mterest to have his: employees keep: well. 
jis profits depend upen continuity in employment and the smooth 
nung of his: plant. Naturally he can not, rum his) establishment 
‘icantly if the physical condition ef his workers is below par. 
foreover, heisisympathetic and desires the well-being of his employ- 
»s, He will do his: level best to remedy hazardous: conditions when 
» knows What they are and how they may be prevented: He is 
ually willing te cooperate with the State department of labor and 
pen his factory for epee when such investigations are made by 
ompetent persons. @ eurrent tendency in industry is for more 
witary shops: and improved conditions: of work. Employers are 
nxious to do the: right thing botl» because of their natural innate 
ecency of feeling and also because they realize that it pays: to: keep: 
heir men well. The: value of better industrial. hygiene is reckoned: 
» many indirect ways—from the better mdustrial relationship pre- 
ailing between management and men; from decreased periods of 
ness; the better work turned out; diminished labor turnever; and 
» countless: ether ways. The good will of employers cam bé relied 
pon, provided they are told the truth and urged to participate in a 
regressive program. This necessarily implies that the: State depart- 
vent must havethe mght kind ef an inspection force; that. the factor 
wvestigators shail be competent to pass om general matters ef sani- 
htion and that there shall be experts on the staff whe can solve 
mplicated problems of ventilation, shop organization, and: manu- 
wturing processes. No State plan will succeed which overlooks 
he nacessi ty of enlisting the cooperation of the employer. 

Thus far our program has been one of education. We have men- 
joned the necessity for enlisting the cooperation of the physicians, 
the workers, and: of the employers. Nor must: we overlook the 
power of the press im this: campaign. An efficient publicity service 
omstanthy on the: job: functionimg as: an: integral part ef the State 
lepartment of labor can disseminate a vast amount of information: 
nd secure increased good will for the industrial hygiene program. 
he newspapers are only too glad to be of service in this respect if 
hey know what the movement is about and how eager the great 
hass Of readers is for real knowledge on the subject of health and 
personal hygiene. Such lay interest would react favorably upon the 
ititude of both the medical profession and the employers. 

But probably the most constructive activity that can be under- 
aken is the establishment of industrial clinics in connection with 
ur large pecey hospitals. Such clinics would function as one of 
ié special services in a general hospital organization. What has 
been done so successfully at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
an be repeated here. There are adequate financial resources avail- 
le, and beyond question there is great need for such a medical 
rvice. Itshould be possible to organize in existing general hospitals 
ree Or four industrial clinics elie the Hiietoeship of physicians 
tained to diagnose and treat conditions due to occupation. Such 
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clinics might, perhaps, be run under the auspices of the State depart 
ment of labor and in any case with its cooperation and interest. Dr 
Wade Wright has made the important point which should again } 
emphasized—that such clinics must have facilities for selecting the, 
cases. Possibly patients should be referred to them through the 
assistance of a social worker who is on the staff of the general admis 
sion room of the hospital. In an industrial center like New York it 


is hard to understand how any large general hospital can afford to }yil 


without an industrial clinic. A staff familiar with manufactur; 

processes and the hazards of mdustry would seem to be absolute} 
necessary, since so many of the complaints compelling admittanc 
to the hospital are the direct result of the work the patients ay 
engaged in. Such cases must continue to go undiagnosed and inads 
quately treated unless such facilities as we have suggested are added— 
so common are disorders of industrial origin. 

The organization of such clinics will be hailed as a great forwan 
step in the active campaign now being waged against disease in 4lj 
its forms. The vital thing is to extend these facilities to all th 
industrial areas of the State. This would mean establishing indus. 
trial clinics in places like Buffalo, Rochester, and Schenectady an¢ 
enlarging and improving the service now available in the varioy 
boroughs of New York ity. Possibly the program up-State would 
be most successful if it were correlated with the work of the State 
department of health which has given great service through holding 
traveling tuberculosis clinics all over the State. It is, therefore, 
already carrying on an important activity of industrial clinics, as] 
conceive them. These existing traveling clinics could easily be 
expanded in scope if an industrial hygienist accompanied the group. 
A physician with such specialized training would be in a strategic 
position to discover the effects of poisonings and the results of occu- 
pational exposures of all sorts. The machinery is available. It 
only calls for extension and a more definite conception of the newer 

urpose. 
, e opportunity is large, the stakes are considerable, and the 
time is ripe for the extensive development of a program far more 
comprehensive than the present one, adequately supported by 
public funds and stimulated by the approval of an aroused and 
sympathetic public. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor 


HE twelfth annual report of the Secretary of Labor for the 
T fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, contains a résumé of the ac- 
tivities of the various bureaus and divisions of the depart- 
ment. The conclusions and recommendations of the Secretary in- 
clude the following: 

(1) The expansion of the field of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the ‘fact-finding agency of the Government,” and the creation of a 
division of labor safety in the bureau which would coordinate the 
work for industrial safety. 

(2) The extension of the Conciliation Service of the Department 
of Labor to provide it with added facilities for its effective work as 

eacemaker of American industry. 

(3) The establishment of the United States Employment Service 
as a statutory bureau of the Department of Labor and expansion of 
its functions. 

(4) The extension of the Children’s Bureau and provision whereby 
the public may have the benefit of the reports of this bureau. 

(5) The expansion of the Women’s Bureau. 

(6) As to immigration the Secretary says: 


We have taken a step toward selective immigration in that provision of the 
aet of 1924 establishing the partial examination of. prospective immigrants at 
our consular offices abroad. e should go the whole way and make sure that 
all applicants for admission are qualified before they leave their homes, and that 
they will fit into our political, economic, and social scheme of things here in 
America. We should make our quota law applicable to Canada, Mexico, and 
Central and South America, thus closing the door which now invites the activity 
of the surreptitious entrant and the smuggler of aliens. We should provide for 
the admission rega:dless of quota limitation of farmers and skilled and unskilled 
laborers needed ig the United States when labor of like kind can nct be found 
unemployed in this country, when no strike or lockout exists or impends in the 
industry which neeas such labor. To balance this the President of the United 
States should be authorized to prohibit all, or further limit, immigration when- 
ever the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Commerce shall find that un- 
employment in this country makes such a suspension desirable. 

We should proceed at once to humanize our immigration laws wherever that 
is possible. ur laws should not operate to keep members of families apart. 
The 1924 act makes such provision for the wife and unmarried children under 
18 years of any citizen, but I would extend it to include the dependent father 
and mother of such a citizen. Furthermore, within the quota I would give first 
preference for admission to the families of aliens who have declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens. After this provision I would establish the following 
order of preference: Immigrants who served in the military forces of the United 
States during the World War; skilled laborers; all other laborers, including do- 
mestic servants. In the last two classes we could provide within the quotas for 
the normal man power which our industry may need to draw from foreign sources, 


(7) The Secretary’s proposals as regards naturalization are, in part, 
as follows: 
_ We need a complete revision and codification of our naturalization laws. It 
is of vital importance that we provide the means to enable the foreigner who 


comes among us to gain an intelligent understanding of our language, our ideals, 
and our institutions. At present the Federal Government makes no such 
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provision. The alien, unfamiliar with American customs, and usually unable ti 
even to speak our language, is left wholly to his own resources immediately - 

upon his;admissiom te our country, | * /* -* Bwould! provides for! the annua in 
enrollment of our alien population, and through this enrollment I would provide in 
the means of educating every alien in American customs, our language, oy; re 
ideals, and our institutions. The alien who comes here seeking the best that 
America can give him, and seeking to give America the best that lies in him | 
= wrelorem an opportunity to: learn eur languageand our eivic methods and - 
ideals. 


Eighth Annual: Industrial Conferenee of New York State ~ 


HE Eighth Annual Industrial Conference of New York State. 
whose general subject was: “ The maintenance of peace ani wi 
stability im industry,” was held December 2 to: 4 in New York pr 
City. At the opening session of this conference the presiding officer, 
Mr. Lucius R. Eastman, president of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York City, emphasized the cooperative spirit as a prime facior Di 

in any effort toward industrial stability and peace. r. Don C. 
Seitz, of the New York World, advanced his idea that a body of public of 
lew likely to make fer mdustrial peace might be developed by enact- m 
ing the regulations whieh organized laber has formulated for its own th 
guidance and control. To this proposition Mr.-John P: Coughlin, pr 
seeretary of the Central Labor Council of New York City, replied pl 
that any eompuision in the form of law would work injustice to the is 
workers and so would tend rather to aggravate than ‘to allay indus- 
trial unrest. 
The afternoon. session of. Deeember 2’ had. as chairman. Col. Herbert 01 
H. Lehman, member of the commission on mediation in the eloak and iy 
suifindustry. At this session emphasis was laid upon the importance or 
of organization.in order that both parties to the discussion should be ve 
in a position to make and keep binding agreements: vi 
Mr. Lincoln Cromwell, chairmam of the industrial relations com- 6 

mittee of the Merchants’ Association of New York City, was the 
presiding officer of the merning session of December 3. is. session W 
was divided. between two subjects, namely: ‘“ Labor participation in A 
the eonduct of industry”? andthe “Effect ef the shorter workday in $3 
industry.” On the first topic there was substantial agreement that th 
some participation was. desirable and. possible. The limits of such ty 
4 
ec 
th 


participation were not clearly defined, but it seemed: the preponder:t- 
in ame 5) that labor should not seek to-influence questions of finan- 
cial policy. 
Ti seems evident. that. the shorter working-day. has.net, been in force 
a to develop its full significance. nr. Horace B. Drury, ee 
f Washington, whe made an: ear a of costs'im passing’ froma —@ W 
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12-hour to an‘ 8-hour basis in the iron and steel industry, has recently 0 
given attention to, the question of results. ef changing the. shifts in 

continuous industry. Onedistinetion peinted. out. by him is.of impor- he 
tance. A considerable number of professional men. have opposed the p 
8-hour day because they found it necessary to work much. longer in 
hours themselves, and regarded such hours as having no injurious e 
effect. This point of view, however, does not také inte account the - 
radical difference between. the type of work done in. professional life at 
and that done by the manual worker. Professional labor tends con- 
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santly to greater and greater diversity and has the advantage of the 
interest attached to variety. On the other hand, mass production in 
industry ‘Means subdivision of processes into minute opérations 
repeated over and over. There is no relief from this monotony except 
py shorter hours’ which permit attention to other and more varied 
interests. 

nthe session of the afternoon of December 3, under the chairmanship 
of Miss Frances Perkins, of the Industrial Board, New York Depart- 
ment of Labor, was devoted to “Stabilization of employment in 
industry.” ‘The — made along this important line has ap- 
parently thus far been more in arousing attention than in actual con- 
structive accomplishment. 

Mr. Arthur Williams, long prominent m safety work in connection 
with the American Museum of Safety, of which he is now president, 

| presided over the morning session of December 4, of which the sub- 
ject. was “Cooperation in accident prevention.” The addresses 
covered the experience of a paper company, a unit of a Kodak com- 
pany, @ railway company, and the city of New York. 

The industrial concerns and the railroad illustrated the efficiency 
of what may be called the “standard procedure,’’ which may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Sell the management the idea; (2) apply a 
thoroughgeing) ‘engineering revision”’ to all dangerous places and 
practices; and (3) reach the men by an appealing and persistent safety 
propaganda. While a city must work along similar lines its problem 


ismuch modified by two elements: (1) The traffic hazard and (2). the 
a of the police power... In many of our cities the task of 
( 


stering industrial and street safety has been assumed by private 
organizations, very commonly local councils of the National Safety 
Council. In New York City the Museum of Safety has promoted 
organization in the industries, and the police commissioner has de- 
veloped @ special bureau to deal with street safety. Observation in 
various cities leads to the conclusion that there arefew of them which 
could not learn a good deal from the experience of New York. 

At a luncheon following the accident-prevention session, prizes 
were presented to the winners in three contests promoted by the 
American Museum of Safety. Competition 1, offered 10 prizes of 
$25 each to those employees who submitted the best suggestions for 
the prevention of ietentionl accidents and diseases; competition 2, 
two prizes of $50 each to those foremen or safety directors who have 
conducted the most successful safety campaigns in their factories; and 
competition. 3, certificates to employers of labor who have conducted 
the most successful accident-prevention campaigns in their factories. 

The final session, the afternoon of December 4, was devoted to 
considering “ The health of the workers in industry.’ The chairman 
was Dr. Haven Emerson, professor of public health administration, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 

The addresses as a whole presented an encouraging picture of what 
has been accomplished in the way of health conservation among work 
people. ‘The fact that so much has been accomplished serves to set 
in bold relief the much larger achievements possible from further and 
even more liberal expenditures of thought and energy. 





' The speech of Mr. Louis I. Dublin, delivered at this conference, is given on pp. 8 to 14 of this fssue 
ofthe Montary Lasor REVIEW, 
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Labor Conditions’ in Hawaii 


ABOR conditions in Hawaii are greatly improved, according to 
L. an article appearing in the December 1, 1924, issue of (Com. 
merce Reports (pp. 492, 493). Although considerable dif. 
culty arose on the plantations a few years ago, at the present time 
mass labor methods have taken the place of individual tasks, and gp 
increase of production and a lowering of the unit cost has resulted. 
A further reduction in production costs is anticipated in the sugar. 
producing areas by notalling labor-saving devices. Living standards 
and wages on the Hawaiian sugar plantations are higher than in any 
other cane-sugar producing country of the world, according to reports 
from the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association at its annual meet} 
held in Honolulu in November. Daily wages for plantation labor 
during 1924 averaged $1.70, and in addition the employee receive 
living quarters, fuel, water, and medical attention, making the wage 
equivalent to $2.50 per day. 





—i — 
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Working Conditions in Factories in Burma 


CCORDING to the annual report of the chief inspector of 

factovies for Burma for the year 1923, the number of regis- 

tered factories rose from 797 in 1922, to 882, of which 855 

were in operation during 1923. The number of workers, however, 
showed a failing off, due to poor trade. 


The figure for 1923 is 86,642, two thousand lower than last year and nearly 
six thousand lower than 1921. There are 4,500 less people employed in the rice 
milling industry alone than in 1921, and many of the up-country mills were 
closed for lengthy periods. The cotton season was short, and altogether it was § 
a very bad year for industrial employment throughout the whole Province. 


Of the 86,642 employees, 8.5 per cent were females and 1 per cent 
were children. The falling off had occurred principally among the 
male workers, the number of women being only about 800 less than 
in 1922. In general, it is stated, the laws respecting the employment 
of women and children had been well observed. 

In 69 per cent of the 855 factories which had been in operation in 
1923, the hours for men were over 54 a week, and in 21 per cent they 
were 48 or less. Women had been employed in 355 factories, in 35 
per cent of which their hours had not been over 48, while in 10.7 per 
cent they had been over 48 and not above 54. The wage data are 
admittedly unsatisfactory. The range of wages is given for different 
classes of workers, but it is stated that this.is ‘of little use either for 
estimating the average wage of a workman in any specified trade or 
for purposes of comparison with previous years.”’ 

As far as I can gather from the statistics which are available, I think that since 
1918 there has been a general rise in wages of at least 50 per cent. To obtain 
really accurate results, it would be necessary to obtain from every factory an 
annual statement showing the labor force divided into classes by occupations and 
again subdivided into groups by pay. Interesting as the results of this survey 


would be, I am inclined to think from the difficulty always found in collecting the 
ordinary annual returns that it could only be carried out by a special staff. 


In general the health of the factory operatives compares favorably 
with that of nonoperatives. A curious fact is that: lead - poisoning 


is relatively rare. 
[18] 
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Although a fair amount of lead casting is carried on in Government and private 
esses, L have never heard of a case of poisoning, although the precautions taken 
inthis country are not nearly so stringent as they are at home, where lead poison- 
ing is not uncommon. Even at a works where the pasting of accumulator plates 
is carried on I have only known of one rather doubtful case. In this country 
prass casting is generally carried on almost in the open air, and probably as a 


sopsequence Of this I have never heard of any case of brass poisoning. 


—_ 





Factory Conditions in Bombay Presidency 


1923, recently issued by the Bombay Government, shows that 

the number of registered factories in the Presidency increased 
by 141 over the number registered in 1922, the increase being largely 
due to an amendment to the act, under which registration is required 
for all ane employing 20 or more workers, instead of 50 or over 
as formerly. 

The total number of operatives employed in all registered factories 
was 356,480, as compared with 360,518 in the preceding year. The 
cotton textile industry showed a decrease of nearly 8,000 in the 
number employed, and railway shops a decrease of approximately 
3000, but these and other decreases were largely offset by the inclusion 
of the smaller factories. | 

One of the most striking features of the report is the showing as to 
the employment of women and children. e figures for the last 
five years are as follows: 


| fhe report on the administration of the factories act during 


Women Children 
employed employed 


14, 875 
15, 435 
15, 766 
13, 392 
11, 411 


The employment of women, it will be noticed, shows a steady 
increase, while the number of children at work has fallen off sharply 
since 1921. A part of this decrease is ascribed to the better enforce- 
ment of the laws requiring certificates before children may be em- 
ployed. Special note is made of the care now taken to prevent 
children from obtaining two certificates and working in two mills, 
a practice which was rendered possible by the half-time limitation 
upon the work of children. A part may also be due to the fact that 
the age at which they may be employed has been raised from 9 to 12. 
Some question is raised as to what is happening to the children 
thus shut out-of the mills. 


The wholesale check on the employment of children in Bombay mills is a 
hatter worth the attention of the economist and the welfare worker. What 
are the children now doing? Are they being educated? One result of the 
diminution of child labor is that numerous mill schools have lately been closed. 
A year ago there were 15 mill schools for half-timers and children of operatives 
in [the city of] Bombay; now there appear to be only 4, of which only 1 is an 
institution recognized and inspected by Government. * * * In Ahmedabad 
there are 6 factory schools instituted by mills, and 19 managed by the labor union. 


During 1923 there were 23 fatal, 108 serious, and 684 minor 


f accidents, an average of 0.23 per 100 operatives employed. ‘The 
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fatal accidents are the least since 1915, while the total number o 
accidents reported is the smallest for 10 years.” ~ Considerabhj, 
attention is being paid to the safeguarding of machinery. A work. 
men’s compensation act was to become effective in July, 1924, and jy 
the meanwhile the custom has been followed of ‘awarding to th, 
injured person any fine imposed upon the factory owner in cage; 
where the accident could be aseribed to a failure to observe tip 
safety provisions of the factories act. 


Working Conditions of Industrial Labor in Persia ' 


NDUSTRY in Persia, which has languished for many years owing 
| to want of capital and to bad economic conditions generally, js 
almost entirely confined to carpet and silk weaving. The 
former industry is mostly in the hands of British and American 
firms, who provide the wool and pay the weavers to do the 
work by contract, mostly in their own villages and houses. The 
average working-day is of eight hours for a week of six days; but 
it varies with the ight in summer and winter. Where so-called 
factories do exist, the Persian Government has found it necessary 
to institute a law governing the conditions of the workers. his 
law lays down, inter alia, that the working hours for carpet 
and cloth weavers shall not exceed eight a day in all seasons, except 
in the case of persons working freely under contract, The minimun 
age for child workers is fixed at 10 years;. factories must be sanitary; 
they must be closed on Fridays and other religious and national 
holidays; women must be segregated from men; and a mid-day 
interval of one and a half hours must be allowed. 

The silk industry is conducted on much the same lines as the 
home-weaving carpet industry. There is little or no foreign capital 
invested in it, and the work is done under contract by peasant 
women in their own homes, 

There remains the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. in South Persia, which is 
by far the largest industrial concern in the country; it employs more 
than 20,000 workmen. It is stated that an eight-hour day for six 
days a week is the rule here, and that any extra time worked is paid 
for on a fixed scale. The company has installed recreation rooms 
and other kinds of entertainment for its employees, whose existence 
under trying climatic conditions the company endeavors to make as 
comfortable as possible. 

Persian holidays are very numerous, and if these were deducted 
from the yearly working hours of the people it would be found that 
the Persian workman—in whatever kind of labor he may be engaged— 
does not average a working week of more than 40,hours. Workers 
in the towns have their own guilds and organizations, which !ook 
after the welfare of the individual members and generally protect 
their interests. | | 


wl 





1 Reprinted from Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, October, 1924, p. 357. 
















PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 






HE following tables are based on figures which have been 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food for Novem- 
15, 1928, and October 15 and November 15, 1924, as well as the 

S-entage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
per pound ef pork chops was 28.9 certs in November, 1923; 

5 cents in October, 1924; and 31.6 cents in November, 1924. 
se figures show an inerease of 9 per cent in the year and a decrease 

16 per cent m the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food ? combined show a decrease 

seven-tenths of one per cent in November, 1924, as compared with 

ember, 1928, and an increase of nine-tenths of 1 per cent in 

vember, 1924, as compared with October, 1924. 







£1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED: FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
ot INCREASE OR DECREASE, NOVEMBER 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 
I , AND NOVEMBER 15, 1923 

im 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent.and over are given in whole numbers] 
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l addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electricity 
tach of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LABoR REVIEW. 
il prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 

1¢ following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
from J anuary, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, 
‘oflee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the 
uted aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 
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TaBLE 1.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND Perc 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, NOVEMBER 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH OCTOBRE 
1924, AND NOVEMBER 15, 1923—Concluded R| 
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1 See note 2, page 21. 





Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of spec 
fied food articles on November 15, 1913, and on iteenber 15¢ 
each year from 1918 to 1924, together with percentage changes i 
November of each of these specified years compared with Novembet 
1913. For example, the price per hoden of strictly fresh eggs wa 
49.7 cents in’ November, 1913; 74.1 cents in November, 1918; 81. 
cents in November, 1919; 86.1 cents in November, 1920; 69.5 cen 
in November, 1921; 64.5 cents in November, 1922; 66.3 cents | 
November, 1923; and 68.1 cents in November, 1924. 

As compared with the average price in November, 1913, thes 
figures show the following percentage increases: 49 per cent | 

ovember, 1918; 63 per cent in November, 1919; 73 per cent! 
November, 1920; 40 per cent in November, 1921; 30 per cent 
November, 1922; 34 per cent in November, 1923; and 37 per cell 
in November, 1924. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increas 
of 43.1 per cent in November, 1924, as compared with Novembe 
1913. 
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2.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES.OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
MENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, NOVEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED 
YEARS COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 15, 1913 


| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 
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1 Both pink and red. $ 28-ounce package. 
2 15-16 ounce can. 5 No. 2 can 


*8-ounce package. 6 See note 2, page 21. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in. the retail prices)of each: of 22 articles of 
food® as well as the changes in the:ameunts:of thesevarticles that could 














































































































$ Although monthly prices on 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices on only 22 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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be purchased. for $1, in.each year,.1913.to 1923, andin. Nevember, 1994 N 
TABLE 3.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN. EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1923, AND IN NOVEMBER, j99; 9 
——= 92 
Sirloin steak | Round steak | Rib roast Chuck roast Plate beef Pork chops f 
eens — q 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Awer- Aver- Aver- 1 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in. the United States 


y TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of each of 22 food-articles;* by years from 1907 to 
923, and by months for 1923° and for January through November, 
y4, These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
ar 1913 as 100, and are computed by dividing the average price 
teach commodity for each month and each year by the average 
ice of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
wution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
993 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
ear 1923 was 43.4 _ cent higher than the average money price 
r the year 1913. 16 relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 
ss 139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points but an in- 
pease of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
he changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
amuary, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
he index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
sed.‘ For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
tween the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted ac- 
ding to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of 
le market. basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to 
he gaa aia in 1918, see Montuiy Lasnor Review for March 
121 (p. 25). 

Ths cuaie shown in the chart on page 27 pictures more readily 
» the eye the changes in the cost of the f budget than do the 
idex numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
ie logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
¢more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 












See note 2, p. 21. 

‘for index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December; 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
February, ay pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MONTHLY Lasor Review of Feb- 
ary, 1923, p. 69. 
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ALL ARTICLES OF FOOD COMBINE D. 
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88 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Retail Prices of Food jy 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities fy 
For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates, with the 
bureau until after 1913. 


TaBLE 6.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIP4y 


[The prices shown in this.table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by ret,i! dealer, 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the ot her «ities 
included in this report it would be known as “porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Vegetable lard substitute __-__|____- PET EEA 23. 8| 26. 0} 25.5) 20.5) 23.7) 24.4... 23. 8| 25.9 9 i 
Eggs, strictly fresh_........._- Dozen......- 40. 0} 58. 5) 50.1) 60.2) 71. 5) 61. 4) 75 " 38. 9} 59.0) 48. 4 m4 | 39. 
Fees, ee eee tee Ons. 33.0} 42. 6) 42. 0] 47.8) 42.0] 44. 4] 48.9] 32.5] 39.6 38.4 a1 I 31. 
6 ire eas eager etenerr Pound.....- 5.3) 86 8&7} 88 80 83] 83 56 89 91 Vn ¢ 
Flour Rik nathchccbadscshstuddapeese @O.5.5.. 3.2) 4.6) 5. 5. 4.5) 5.4 65.5) 29) 42) 49 5 | 2 
by a ee ar get) See SP ao 2.3) 45. 49) 6.0 48) 55 5.7% 25 40) 46 1 9 
a a a eee en ee 9.3) 92 94) 84) 84) 83. 8.5) 85 & & 
Corn flakes..............-...- 8-oz. pkg.__.|._..- 9.6; 9.9] 10.4) 9.5) 10.6) 10.5)._.-- 9.0, 9.9 1 
Wheat cereal. ................ 28-02. pkg. ._|..... 25. 3} 25. 4! 25.3) 23.5) 24. 0} 24. O}..... 24.1 23.7 2 
SPIEL. cb hic adedes this Peune is. t.ii. 21. 0}. 20. 7) 20. 8} 18. 5} 19. 6} 19. 6)..._- 20. 0} 20.7 2. 
Ps Ah di cewsde de di R..-i. 10.0) 11.1 ia 12.4 9.7; 10.2) 10. 8.1) 9.3) 9.9 Og 110. 
PR BIE... cncvnciepoocecdosies ot a 11. 4) 11,3) 11.2 10.4) 9.7) 9 6.._.- 9.8) 9.2 LU. 
ENG ...ntiidistscscstdsicadivcie a 2.0 3.4 3.1) 20 21 L. 1. 18 2.5) 22 2 1, 
BUR cclinthsdnecscddautaiiait Ve TI 7. 5 6.8 6.3, 6.0 4.6 4.5)... 5.5 5.2 4 
I adh. sk ce conccdobidii mes ule eS SIN 4. 8] 4:3) 4.4 392 26 22)... 2.9) 3.6 af 
Beans, baked_..<_...........- No. 2 can. -__j_.... 11. 4 11.1) 12.1) 11.3).11. 2) 11.2)... 11.1) 11.1) 1h > 
Oarm) Gnmned..... <.......5046-<e-lonoes SS 15. 1) 15.1) 15.2, 16. 4) 17.0) 17.2)... 15.3) 16.1, 00RD. 
Peas, cammed..............-.-|..-.- Cae o~ 19. 7| 19.8] 19.5} -19. 1) 19.9] 20.1)... 16. 7| 17.5) 12 
Tomatoes, canned -.......-..-|-.--- ao 11.9) 12.7) 12.5) 12. 4) 13.7) 14.0)..__- 12. 2) 13.5) B a 
Sugar, granulated............. Pound...... 5.4} 10.3) & 4) 86100 83) 8&3) 5.i| 10.0 86 & i. 
2 ER Pe ee re. Iara ae eee 56. 0} 80. 0} 84. 6) 89. 4) 62. 5) 64.0) 64.7) 55.0) 68.3) 69.7 71 45 
Ti onmsabatcadeonsatobooduumindnt 0.......| 27. 4| 38.1) 45. 0} 47. 5) 35.0) 43. 1) 45. 4) 24.4) 37. \ 44.5 fi, 30. 
PO a oi cki én nccveb sti babs pe EG 19. 4| 18:9} 19.2) 19.3] 19.6] 19. 0}.__.. 20. 9| 19.9) 194 
ER Ey ente. 2 ae ne Obi. 1s Ri 15. 2} 15. 0} 14. 8) 15.0) 14.4) 14.4). 16. 3}. 15. 2} 13 
Ie a eee Dozen - --.--}....- 40. 4) 38. 2) 39. 2) 44. 0) 40.0) 42. 1)...2. 31. 6} 30.6 34 
[  Qranges........----«---------|----- @0......--1:.--- 45. 9} 52.2) 46.8) 55.0) 52.8} 54, 3)... _. 43.0) 46.4) 47.8 
| | 1 No. 244 can, ‘] 
[38] 
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g OF FooD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foop IN 5 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded wa 
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t No. 2% ean. ? Per pound. 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food * in November, 1924, compared with 

the average cost in the year 1913, in November, 1923, and in Octo- 

ber, 1924. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one 

ear and the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled 

y the bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage 

changes are based on actual retail prices secured each month from 

retail dealers and on the average family consumption of these arti 
cles in each city.’ 


dl 





* For list of articles, see note 2, p. 21. : ll 

7 The consumption ‘igures from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city 
given in the MOnTHLY Lasor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LAs0b 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of November 99 per cent of all the 
frms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 38 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city aver- 
ages: Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Charleston, Cin- 
ipnati, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indian- 
apolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Man- 
aro Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, 


iui fMENew Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Port- 
2 Mand, Me.; Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St, Louis, St. Paul, 


Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Scranton, and Springfield, Ill. 


The following summar 





shows the promptness with which the 


merchants responded in November, 1924: 































































































40 
sd RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING NOVEMBER, 1924 
30.4 
7 Hd Geographical division 
23.9 Item ‘nite btbtedt PLS Ss 
" St 
it “s') North | south | North | South | woo.) 
06 Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central : 
51.6 
g 
53 (eipercentage of reports received ._________- | 99. 7 | 97 99. 5 99 98 
50 ‘umber of cities in each section from | 
91 which every report was received____.____! 38 13 4 12 6 3 
as : 
| 
21.8 isLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN NOVEMBER, 
1.2 194, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN OCTOBER, 1924, NOVEMBER, 1923, AND WITH 
9.9 THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
25 
5.2 f " -_ 
aT | Percent- | Percent-} Percent- |} Percent- | Percent- | Percent- 
Ll. age d age , age age d age 3 - a 
16.8 increase, | Sovera’ | Nower. increase, | Novean’ | Mowem: 
i # Novem- | .Novet- ovem- Meeenn. ovem- overm- 
~ City ber, 1924, | Der, 1924,] ber, 1924, City per, 1924, ber, 1924, | ber, 1924, 
r comipared| ompared) compared compared mpared| compe 
8.9 wit Novem- | October be Novem- | Oetober, 
46.1 year 1913) her, 1993] 1924 year 1913) her, 1928 | 1924 
19.0 — 
7 eat. | BO) 1B 0.2 || Minneapolis.......| 43.8 0.4 0.3 
20 i 57.4 1.5 fh ckerpsdetieeastaseen 11.4 .3 
‘ 56. 9 12.8 2.0 || Newark............ 47.4 3. 1 L4 
—— Mee oston._._ 2. 5A. 2 3.0 1.1 || New Haven...-..... 50. 5 3.1 .8 
Sa SS.) ees 3.0 9 New Orleans....... 48. 5 12.9 -8 
ePaseqreceee 55. 2 1.6 2.2 || New York-......... 55. 8 2.4 2.3 
Sie SS eee 1.7 1.0 0 ee eee 12.5 1.8 
§2. 7 12.4 -1 |} Omaha.....-...... 44.9 1.8 1.5 
so I en80-------~---- 8.1 1.8 . is 2 Sea som eee 124 1.0 
aoe Bap incinnati . 0... 44.9 3.0 .9 |) Philadelphia -_--__- 51.3 2.0 2.2 
ith 49.2 5 1.4 |) Pittsburgh......... 51.5 2.9 1.6 
to- MR umbus . 1.7 .6 |} Portland, Me-_-.....).......... . &S6 1.6 
Ssareccsonece 49.9 12.9 1.1 f Portland, Oreg_----. 38. 3 1.0 0 
ne- ever... 35. 9 2.7 1.4 i Providence -------_- 55.2 3.2 1.3 
led Ney te 4. 53.8 1.6 .5 f Richmond -.--_.....- 59.3 1.1 1.5 
«odds. én 51.0 3.5 1. 4 Bamoohester. .. 2. oo 1.0 2.9 
ge pouston. ed 14.9 1.7 || St. Louis.........-- 50. 6 0 -9 
om oe anapolis.. 2... 43.9 | 0 St. Paul Seen ee a .6 
, cksonville__...... 44.5 1.5 -3 |] Salt Lake City-_.--- 33. 6 115 14 
tie ansas City....... 45. 2 11,2 1.1 || San Francisco. ...-- 48.9 16 1 
o> <laueenies 41.3 1.3 1.0 ff Savannah.........-j.......... 1.8 1.9 
asinine an 43.7 2.7 21.7 ] Seranton........... 52.8 3.2 -7 
— Bee vile. 44.9 12.6 2.1 Hf Seattle ............. 40.4 3.1 .4 
49. 2 3.8 1.2 epringnent. ER ee ee 1.90) 1.4 
ty is “““ssesee 41.3 0 1.0 ashi , -- 59. 5 1.2 1.6 
Se eewen 50.6 . 9 .8 . 
j 
! Increase. ? Decrease 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ° 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal op 

Bi January 15 and July 15, 1913, November 15, 1923, and Octo. 

ber 15 and November 15, 1924, for the United States and fo 

each of the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices fo, 

coal are secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of 
food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices arg 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sale 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use, 

The prices quoted are for coai delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where ap 
extra handling is necessary. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, NOVEMBER 15, 1923, AND OCTOBER 15 AND 
NOVEMBER 15, 1924 





————— 





1913 1923 1924 


City, and kind of coal ieee = 
Jan. 15 July 15 Oct. 15 Nov. 15 








United States: 
pic <2 ne anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bridgeport, Conn. : 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Butte, Mont.: 
Bituminous 

Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


~~ 
—_—— 
PAN 


9-1 
Ise 
e388 858 


Bituminous 
Chieago, Til.: ; 
en ey anthracite— 


=— 
P RAN 


oe 
& £6e 2 


Bituminous 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bituminous 

Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ep eN 
% SRS 


— 














s 


Bituminous 
* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
of the Montaty Lasor Review. Since June, 1920, these ve been secured and published 


monthly. 
i Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


S 
oe 


[42] 








15 
7 
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. 13 
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ERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1923, NOVEMBER 15, 1923, AND OCTOBER 15 AND 





US\/EMBER 15, 1924—Continued 
































1913 1923 1924 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Nov. 15 Oct. 15 Nov. 15 
allas, Tex: Re 
ps anaes anthracite— 
6) eee in Pees Se $17. 58 $17. 00 $17.33 
Bituminous. ....---------------------- $8. 25 $7. 21 14.79 14. 14 14.18 
spver, Colo.: ; 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed eS ES 8. 88 9. 00 16. 75 16. 25 16. 25 
Stove, 3.and 5 mixed .---.......... 8. 50 8. 50 16.75 16. 25 16. 33 
BituminouS..--..----------------...--- 5. 25 4. 88 10. 68 9.49 9. 47 
stroit, Mich.: | 4 
F Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove. Us Heb be cee dC Eien ween 8. 00 7.45 16. 75 15. 63 15. 63 
7 Ae ER: ERE PR BEE 8. 25 7. 65 16.75 15. 50 15. 50 
i a i aa een 5. 20 5. 20 9. 91 9. 21 9. 25 
y}i River, Mass.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CINVE. Gd die dusbeaesO 8s. 6 w.. owca 8. 25 7.43 16. 17 15. 83 15. 83 
0 RE et ee 8. 25 7.61 16. 08 15. 83 15. 8&3 
ouston, Tex.: 
ee ee ae ae ee oe Lideow pied alimhawersdseaiil 13. 17 11. 83 12. 17 
dianapolis, Ind.: ) 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove. i) Ahdnancd-tS ci.  eaiiaiangnd ied 8.95 8. 00 16. 75 16. 50 16. 50 
CRN cvrdadetinescagecscetacce 9.15 8. 25 16. 75 16. 50 16. 58 
Dita wath debe nsebbicnpacinn 3. 81 3. 70 7.48 7.18 7.24 
‘ksonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous - .--,------~--------------- 7. 50 7.00 13. 00 12. 00 12. 00 
ansas City, Mo.: ; 
Arkansas anthracite— 
PU ca PRU eib ences c ccc cc dl cccledbscuvobudddvccticobutnd 16. 29 15. 04 15. 00 
Oe Ee 2 se ER, FOS Neca re ER 17. 25 16. 38 16. 38 
pn ge RO: GF Fas SE a 4.39 3. 94 8.54 8. 13 8.13 
tle Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
BE Sead Biddnen ncn chhalicoccodphhdnwacusbiea 15. 00 14. 00 14. 06 
WitemMONNS bi ckcccce ddd. 5.2 2k. 6. 00 5. 33 11.50 10.71 10. 83 
bs Angeles, Calif.: 
I iis deo lnticewcecdeose 13. 52 12. 50 15. 50 15. 45 15. 78 
puisville, Ky.: 
MaminGeRs 6h ccotseh dled. inns bid 4, 20 4.00 8. 54 7. 55 7.58 
anchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CN ES, Es a 10. 00 8. 50 18. 00 17. 75 17. 75 
eS Se oe 10. 00 8. 50 17. 50 17. 00 17.00 
emphis, Tenn.: 
DiminOUs, West sesL i... Li. 2 4.34 24.22 7.45 7. 93 7. 93 
ilwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ne TS Ee a 8. 00 7. 85 16. 68 16. 80 16. 86 
9 RS ES 8. 25 8. 10 16. 59 16. 65 16. 65 
EES IN SRR a ae 6. 25 5.71 10. 57 9. 27 9. 21 
inneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Oe Ato Ra RD aS 9. 25 9. 05 18. 17 18. 10 18, 16 
=) CA Se ee 9. 50 9. 30 18: 08 17.95 17.95 
Bitdminous........-- Se a ae 5. 89 5.79 11. 75 10, 82 10. 91 
obile, Ala.: 
pS SET Es a a ees MER BE, (SSE Se ee ae 11. 00 9. 96 9. 96 
wark, N. Ji: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a Pe SR ae See ce ey pap Coe 6. 50 6.25 13. 45 13. 51 13. 51 
Chestmeil, 5. csi.decd...... 5-0. 6. 75 6. 50 13. 45 13. 43 13. 43 
bw Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
cg, SO 2 ae ae 7. 50 6. 25 15. 92 15. 25 15. 25 
oy ESP BY ae eee ee: 7. 50 6. 25 15, 92 15, 25 15. 25 
W Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NOVGA Sie cnch wade i.....Zi. 10. 00 10. 00 21.75 20. 50 20. 50 
Uhesteeutit.. 4 i ALS... 5 oc. 10. 50 10. 50 21. 75 20. 50 20. 50 
TS Ee BO FT eee 2 6.06 2 6.06 11. 16 10. 75 10.72 
Ww York, N.Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0 SS Sa re 7.07 6. 66 14, 58 M4, 21 14, 21 
I 7.14 6. 80 14, 58 14.17 14.17 
orfolk, Va.: 
» Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Rs en oo lec ok oneceuiiieiwennmsbamncll 16. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
AT AIR cic Rint fetal 16.00 15. 00 15.00 
Ne nT te nnentitle ine abies 10, 41 9, 00 9. 00 
Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). 
24270°—25 }——4 [48] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUsRy 9 
USE, ON JANUARY 16 AND JULY 15, 1913, NOVEMBER 13, 1923, AND OOTOBER 1; | 












































NOVEMBER 15, 1924—Concluded 15 AND 
a 
1913 1923 1924 
City, and kind of coal — 
| gJan.15 | July 15 | Nov.15 | Oct.15 | Novy 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
| Se ae CEES a a Nee Cee | $6. 63 $6. 13 $10. 86 $10. 00 | $10. 
Peoria, Ill.: 
RR ee ae se REA Ca 6. 33 6, 25 &: 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i Se aE ap date. 555 | 17.16 1 6. 89 116.18 115. 32 11hy 
ORME db .ann.-kcadh------- died 1 7.38 17.14 1 16.07 115.11 art 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: fe 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| ES ge a SS a a 17 17. 38 118. 50 116. 50 118 
CURIONI 25-5. 2< Jase... 2p akg 1 8.00 17, 44 1 18. 50 1 16. 50 thy 
SEE TESS} SR & ae 33. 16 $3.18 7.54 6. 94 7.) 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
UES: Es aii CR SE Se eee 16. 81 16. 50 18. 
jo SESS i ee OL See) Se RO, 16. 81 16. 50 16, 
Portland, Oreg.: a 
AE SR Be 9. 79 9. 66 14. 00 13, 69 13.99 
Providence, R.1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SR RR Ta ey ee 4 8. 25 47. 50 4 16, 25 * 16.00 418.) 
Crease oc... 25 secs... -.- 5 a8, 8.25 47,75 416.25 4 16. 00 16.4) 
Richmond, Va.: ' 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ee i 8. 00 7. 25 16. 63 15. 50 1 
OChesenee a7... Ob ee 8. 00 7. 25 16. 63 », ab. 50 15.4) 
IL A. Sec Cabs cn cccnccchetna 5. 50 4 11. 70 * 8.95 | & 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE ee a Pee Te ee Be 14. 10 14. 25 14,3 
Do Sa en oe eee ee ee a eee 14.10 14, 15 1415 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ENE EET Ee eae 8. 44 7.74 17.13 16. 56 16.8 
SE aT aS seas 8. 8 7. 99 17. 31 16. 81 16. $1 
EE CRE EF Se aap ie 3. 36 3. 04 7. 26 6. 50 6% 
St, Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
., 2° > eee 9. 20 9. 05 18. 14 18. 10 18. 1) 
ET I A CSS gl 9. 45 9. 30 18. 09 17. 95 17.% 
EE ee Ce es nee ; 6. 07 6. 04 12. 26 11. 06 IL@ 
Salt Lake City, Utah.: 
Celorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed..___.__.____ | 11. 00 11. 17. 50 18% 
Stove, and 5 mixed........_.....- 11.00 11, 50 17. 50 18. 00 14% 
Bituminous__<__... ER Sei 5. 64 5. 46 8. 74 8.35 &B 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexieo anthracite— | 
Capmmeer.. te a ia. 17. 60 17. 00 26. 50 26. 50 26, 50 
Colorado anthracite— 
se eereete Gwe SRS capes: Sas. 17. 00 17. 00 24. 50 25. 00 25.0 
[ EE SET es ane 12. 00 12. 00 16. 90 16. 90 16,8 
Savannah, Ga.: j 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
NE TE ees Say eR Eee tl a 517.00 5 17.00 $17.0 
(“as SESE See Cee SS 22 Se nt te 517.00 517.00 517.0 
PRINS ..2. .. Wi hh cc ecnden Hh TNR seat aOR ate 512,02 5 10, 58 510.8 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
, SR eer ¢. 4. 25 4.31 10.53 10. 53 10, 62 
Sa ores es 4. 30 4. 56 10. 53 10. 53 10, 62 
Seattle, Wash.: 
ict cddkedeccdedecddtcsa $7.63 $7.70 6 10. 35 $10. 21 § 10,21 
8 eld, Til.: : 
Ee i i PS ES SP" ee 4.70 4. 45 4. $5 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ; 
0000) -6206.-..<-i 45. ag <---- Loe. | 17. 50 17, 38 1 16, 22 115.79 415.79 
= OMMNNUR 06... ..-6.4546----- Lag. 1 7, 65 17, 53 1 16. 04 1 15. 36 115.8 
pee eee Seer ogee es Caen & co Yee 19. 06 18. 55 | 18.60 
1 Per ton of 2,240 ds, 
1 Per 25-bushel lots 1,900 ». | 
‘ a, cents per ton addi is charged for “‘binning.”” Most customers require binning or basketilg 
ig ben ¢ iat +S is weighed by the city. A charge of half ton je. This 
sold in Sav we y ty. of 10 cents per ton or ismade. 1° 
dboal chard aes been included in the above prices. wane 
* Prices in Zone A. Thecartage charges in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; Noven 
ber, 1923, and October and November, 1924, $1.25. These charges have been included in the price. 
[44] 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in November, 1924 


7 FHOLESALE prices of commodities averaged higherin November 
than in the preceding month, according to information col- 
lected = the United States Department of Labor through 
he Bureau of Labor Statistics in leading markets of the country. 
he bureau’s weighted index number, which includes 404 commodities 
yr price Series, rose to 152.7 for November compared with 151.9 for 
\etober, a gain of one-half of one per cent. 
: Food articles were 144 per cent 1 due to increases in butter, 
\ Moffee, eggs, flour, and vegetable oils. Clothing materials, metals, 
nd chemicals and drags also averaged more than 1 per cent higher 
*; Bihan in October, while m the group of miscellaneous commodities, 
‘i including such important articles as eattle feed, leather, wood pulp 
nd ——— paper, jute, sisal, Manila rope, rubber, and lubri- 


\ND 


afmeating oll, prices were 214 per cent higher. Smaller increases are 
ayfggppown for the groups of farm products, fuels, building materials, and 


pouse-furnishing goods. 

uv fe Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable data 
0 Hfor October and November were collected, increases were shown in 
_ 972 instances and decreases in 71 instances. In 161 instances no 
i: ehange IM price was reported. 





























8.4 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
aa [1913= 100.0] 
n 1924 
rt Group eee 
October November 
18 }) 
17.% 
1L® ES ds covwd bing + sutlddh decccsnstbeachsussa 145. 6 149. 2 149. 5 
Dil iniis chininiialeitiiniimipiwetasé pnatwosikeiapiewownakiiiuess oe 148. 0 151.6 153. 8 
EET ERE SE re es Oe Sea So oe, MEE 201. 0 188. 4 190. 4 
1% eee ere. os. 4 Ne oR Sat Se a 167. 4 162. 1 162.8 
1B OE ES EESTI eee Caer eee 141. 0 127. 2 128. 7 
&B EES aT SS ae Re SSeS nts 181. 0 170. 7 17L6 
RS Ses ee a Phe ee 130. 2 132, 2 134. 0 
8 ENE ee EE ee Set eee 176. 0 17L 0 172. 0 
26, 0 | 8 SS SS Se Ie eee 118. 1 119. 8 122.9 
25.0 SE ee a a 2 152. 1 151.9 152.7 
16.8 








Comparing prices in Nevember with those of a year ago as meas- 
ired by changes in the index number it is seen that farm products, 
oods, chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous commodities were 
msiderably higher, while clothing, fuel, metals, building materials, 
nd house-furnishing goods were appreciably lower. commodi- 
es, considered in the aggregate, were less than one-half of 1 per cent 
ugher than in November, 1923. 


ating 
This 


yell 


[45] 
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Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreign 
Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by {, reign 
eo countries have been brought together with those of this bureay 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced in most cage 
to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. yj, 
base was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, whic) 
is used in other tables of index numbers compiled. by the buregy 
because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory informa, 
tion for 1913 was not available. A part of the countries shown jy 
the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro. 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers hep 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles inakadod: in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results should not, there. 
fore, be considered as closely comparable with one another. 
certain instances, also, the figures are not absolutely comparable 
from month to month over the entire period, owing to slight change 
_ the list of commodities and the localities included at successive 
dates. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
































COUNTRIES 
Countr United Canada Austria Belgium Czecho-| Den- | Piniand e Sant | France 
ountry---| “States (Vienna) slovakia | mark Paris) | ( Paris) 
Number of 
loealities 51 60 1 59 22 100 21 320 | 1 
Commodi- 
—s 43 29 16 568 y: 36 13 13 
Guded foods | foods | foods | tfoods.etc.)| (17 foods)| F°°4S | foods | (11 foods)| (11 foods 
— i fi -f —— 
Comput-| B Depart-| Parity | Min'stry ——— Central | 
omput-) Durean_| Depart-; 1 arity | of Indus | Office of |-giee Ministry | Ministry 
ingagen-| of Labor| ment | Com- | ® Oo" | Statisti- [Bureau of wh 
ey Statisties | of Labor| mission | f¥ and | Statistics) ca) De. |Statisties| Of Labor | of laa 
partment 
4 |____— 
% July, | July, | July,.| April, | duly, | duly, || January-| August, | July, 
Base=100_-| “"1914 1914 | 19141] 1914 i914 1914 |June, 1914) "1914 | 1914 
Month | 
1921 
; MERE 169 OD Bes conic’ 450 1628 276 1205 j___...-- | 410 
| A 155 Seas 434 | a ea 1138 429 | 382 
Mar......- 153 >) RR 4li SRY 5000 Kcc.~.---- aa 
Ape atid ts 149 ls cine acta 399 Seais..4...-2 ney 38 
Ae SS 142 OS Rte 389 Nae Rana 1157 363 ali 
June._____- 141 See 384 te RR aa 32 
5 145 ena ow 379 1303 236 a. 3M 
ye edge 152 a 384 126i,i.......... 1369 350 | . 
Sept_...._- 150 ee eae 386 | aap ae 3 
rao MB 150 wt 391 * aa ee ws.:...--- 31 
Nov......- 149 re Nam 394 RE 1324 348 | " 
needy Mare 147 148 579 393 We Ge a 
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‘ ITUTMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE ta, ies STATES AND IN OTHER 
INDEX NU COUNTRIES—Contin 
———" 
United | Canada |AU*tI4| Beigium | Czecho| Den- | wintana | (except | France 
Country---| States (Vienna) slovakia | mark Paris) (Paris) 
| 
Numberof| 54 60 1 59 22 100 21 320 1 
Jocalities 
Commodi-| 4g 29 16 56 23 Foods 36 13 13 
ve, at foods foods foods | (foods, etc.)| (17 foods) foods | (11 foods)} (11 foods) 
quae 
| Govern- 
; Ministry al 
Comput-| Bureau | Depart-| Parity of Indus- | Office of | .ment, | Central | wrinistry | Ministry 
ingagen-| of Labor| ment | Com- try and Statistics Statisti- |Bureau of 6+ Labor ok Taher 
cy | Statistics of Labor} mission laher an a Statistics 
partmen 
July, July July, April, July July anuary-| August, July, 
Base= 100.) 1914 1914 | 1914—1 1914 1914 1914 |\June, 1914, 1914 | 1914 
Month 
Jan “4 cht 139 149 748 387 1467 197 | eee 319 
Feb..... 139 143 871 380 oe a aS 1145 323 307 
Mar .....-. 136 142 904 371 mete {..ic..... Sees 1h... 204 
yee 136 138 1043 367 06 | .ct...- 1197 1.086.....L 304 
May...---- 136 138 1374 365 1444 |. ......._. 1132 315 317 
po Ee 138 137 2421 366 OG76 1... 33é..-2 3900 1.208-.-5 307 
July...---. 139 138 3282 366 1430 | 184 4946 bbidccueks 297 
a... 136 141 7224 366 fee j.5 cs... 1165 312 289 
Sept......- 137 139 13531 371 2206 |....2...- 1206 1.10605.) 291 
wae: 140 138 11822 376 9016 |... 22 =... TT” 5 a tvgagaee 290 
Nov...-.-- 142 139 11145 384 906 |}. xs 1140 314 297 
Ses... nde 144 140 10519 384 O61.) 1.483... 1 ia 305 
1923 
) IDR Ae 141 142 10717 383 941 180 3} aa 309 
Feb....... 139 142 10784 397 «4 aes 1103 331 316 
Mar....... 139 145 11637 308 ake oe o.- ees 321 
BOR cial 140 143 12935 409 eo Cee 3067 1_Ude...-.. 320 
May...... 140 140 13910 413 O98 joo ust. ..5 1016 337 325 
jane... .. 2% 141 138 14132 419 a ae W008 1.402.-.... 331 
July...... 144 137 12911 429 921 | 188 wees 1.558... .: 321 
) Te « 143 142 12335 439 be 1087 349 328 
Sept....... 146 141 12509 453 Jace 168 12cc.._..;. 339 
[* Se 147 144 12636 458 'Y, Saree 3068 1. i63.....1. 349 
Nov....... 148 144 12647 463 (| secre 1133 373 _ 855 
Dee... -1 se 147 145 12860 470 e080 1.2 cc... 1113 7.253... 365 
1924 : 
Yea... cbc 146 145 13527 480 917 194 | Ria f 376 
Feb... .._ 144 145 13821 495 Fg PR 1070 399 384 
Mar_____.. 141 143 13930 510 ons |. sis... M6F 1 ci2....23 392 
Apr..._._. 138 137 13838 498 O07 |... nis... 1008 1. ce........ 380 
May...._. 138 133 14169 485 Oi6 |...bi8..-- 1037 393 378 
June_..__. 139 133 14457 492 O98 |_.oie.... 1040 |.cks--.... 370 
Jaly....... 140 134 14362 493 909 200 1052 |_2.2--.--. 360 
|" ae 141 137 15652 498 O07 |..-cie...- 1125 399 366 
Gest... i a 144 139 15623 503 O68 |.: si6.... 1338 }.aia--...k, 374 











[47] 
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COUNT RIES—Concladed 








Country - —- 


Number of 
localities 


Commod- 
ities in- 
cluded 


Comput- 
ing agen- 
cy 


Base= 100 _. 


Norway 


Sweden 


Switz- 
erland 


| 

United 
King- 
dom 


Seuth 
Africa 


India 
(Bom- 
bay) 





33 


600 





Foods 


46 foods 59 foods 





Centra) 
Bureau 
of 
Statis- 
tics 


Central 


—— 


Bureau 
of Cen- | 
sus and 
Sta- 
tistics 


Census 
and 
St itis- 
ties 


Office 





1913 





\January- 
| June 
} 1914 








ee, 


July, 
1914 


July, 
1914 














334 
308 
229 
300 
292 
290 
292 
297 
290 
288 
281 
268 
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178 
175 
19 
169 
167 
164 


163 
161 


152 
10) 


147 
145 
i] 
14 
145 
143 
144 
14} 
139 
139 
139 
138 


139 
140 
i4l 
142 
143 
142 
142 
143 
145 
146 
147 
147 


150 
149 
150 
150 
150 
150 
149 
146 
145 
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Cost of Living in Foreign Countries ! 
Index Numbers 


readers informed on changes in the cost of living in foreign 
countries by giving currently the most important data in short 
articles dealing with each country separately and also m paige show- 
ing the trend of food prices in foreign countries, In order to show 
the international aspect of cost of living in nen rather more clearly, 


LJ’ TO December, 1922, the Monraty Lasor Review kept its 


§ it was decided in December, 1922, to publish semiannually a general 


survey and tables showing the international movement. Tables of 
index numbers for different countries since 1914 have been compiled 
and were published for the first time in the December, 1922, issue of 
the MontaHLy Lasor Review. They are now published in the Janu- 
ary and July numbers. In the following pages these tables have 
been brought up to the latest date for which data are available. 
Since food indexes have been published elsewhere in the Review, 
they are not included here. e number of countries given in the 
different tables varies according to the information available. 
Several countries publish only an index number for food, while others 
omit clothing and sometimes even rent. 

The very fact that the form of presentation suggests that the index 
numbers are completely comparable internationally makes caution in 
making such comparisons all the more necessary. Not only are there 
differences in the base periods and in the number and kind of articles 
included and the number of markets from which prices are taken, but 
there are also many differences of method, especially in the systems 
of weighing used. 

The trend of the cost of living in the various countries during the 
erlod 1914 to 1924 is illustrated by the index numbers shown in the 
ollowing four tables. General cost-of-living index numbers are 

given in Table 1, and index numbers for the cost of heat and light, 
clothing, and rent in Tables 2, 3, and 4, respectively. 





‘Compiled from official and unofficial foreign publications named as sources in the December, 
1922, issue of MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW (pp. 81-85). 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ¢\ ST OP 
[A= Food; B= Heat and light: C 








= ( ‘lothing: 


- 
| 

| Bel- 

_ -|gium 

Egypt Hun (59-61 

Jocali- 

ties) 

» B, 


C,E 











Average 
a 1913, 
- an.,Apr., First half 
1913= 100 eo 1914=100 











4170, 
11 173| 18 317945 


| 15 1100000 2 597420 
| 15 1040000 2 1008182 
15 1070000 2 1332613 


21339454 
* 1527075 






































1 From Ministry of Labor Gazette, London. 

2 From International Labor Review, Geneva. 6 June-July. 
* 1913= 100 for June, 1923, and months thereafter. ? May-July. 
4 December. 





§ July. 
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LIVING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 TO 1924 

























































































F 
p=Rent; E=Certain miscellaneous articles] 
g, 
: ; . Uni- 
Swit- pee ber Bo Nor- a 
treeclanain| zer- : mark) lan ng- : way | den 
“0 1o- “Rie oat land or i Czecho-}(100+|(21 lo-| dom (Hone Ire- |(31 Io-|(40 lo-| 
| eali- | }ria)2] (9 locali- — enna) slova- jlocali-| cali- | (620 bay) land) cali- | cali- The | Am- 
| ties) ties) | St la BC, kia | ties) | ties) Hlocali-| "7 A,B,| ties) | ties) | raone| Ster- 
| A, B, R : A.B ; D ties) D A, B A, B, A, B, ties) Cc D C, E A, B, A, B, A 8 dam, 
| E oe ae ,D, |C, D, |A, B, | ~? C, D, |C, D,| G’ py’ | Ay B, 
| C E |C,D, E E ze ’|C,D, 
| 
od 1914} June, Dec., Mar., 
t-100 | =| = fisa— July, 1914=100 1920= |1920— 
- 100 | 100 100 | 100 
| 
| se 
100) § TOG) Gach. at- ~~. 5-2 foc cee oi <---- JB BEES Se eee + A SER NRE SP 
Tr ee ER ae eo CS 5 eee ae sh nee Se ae hi. ae SA ges 
TS i ae ee es Seo . ESE Rew aug he Gud SR Eee 
ye: i) ee a Pees Sere § 155). ....- Bg ee ee 700) ? We... as 
* 960| § 146] 120)_....|......]-.-----. Ree S| Oe ES _¢ Sree St ee 0253} § 219)... .-.|_- 
0 $04] 5.408) MOB... loc wwaades-----ihicesen-- ¢ | ee 5 208] § 186|_.... 10 275} § 257|__ oj 
' ee ee es ee § 262) 5911) § 252) 5 190)_.__- 10302) § 370)....... 10 102 
- 412) §182| 149 137| 213 1423] § 237|5 1139] 6219) 5177/_____ 10 302; 5 236] 10 95) 10 97 
4 602; 181) 182) 121 165 1289; 5 199) 5 1118 181} 5 165/19 185 253 198 85) 86 
4 1216 177) 131; 120 165 918} 5204) 1127 174 154, 164) 237; 178 81 82 
tr |......| 178] 133} 122 917| 209) 1138) 179) 158) 188)-____- ,, Seen agi 
7 |} 190} 135] 123/$ 170 917|_..__. foe: 0 Wet 
1 |....-| 180) 135, 124 908). -... 1123} 173) 153 249)... 84} 84 
» _..| 195} 135; 124 907). -_-- 1100} 171) 1150) 178)... Ut weieth = 
r Pte 180| 135) 124} 169 916|___._- ER ete eb Re oe hrbal galeye nl 
8 _...-| 186} 184} 422 998) -=-:>- 1125} 170} 158} - 251) -=---- 83} 81 
2 mae 182} 132} 120 909; 214) 1132 171 156} § 183}... .- og | Rae | Os ar ae 
9 fiel....--- 180} 132} 121 169 Oi7i.3é.* - 1176 172; 160)...-.. ae Sone 
6 Bo Bene 132} 121! 908}... 1177} 176} 160)____- 260)... --| 82). 83 
Batt See fe | | EL at RS le +--+] Wal ccasasrieie-i- 
} | 
'September. 13 Not including clothing or miscellaneous articles. 
‘First quarter. 14 January to June. 
June. 18 Million. 
11 Second quarter. 16 Includes food and rent only. 


2 Average, January to October. 
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TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF eo AND LIGHT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIRg 
1914 1924 : 





Germany 


(71 locali- Haly 


ties) (Milan) 











Year and month 





Oot. 1813 | 

“9 | | June, 

1918—100 | Jan., Apr., | wan Tee Bitm | ae 
and June, | 














6217062 





7 1630 
7 1550 
71510 
7 1480 
7 1470 
7 1460 
7 1430 
71410 














5 From International Labor Review, Geneva. 
§ Million. 
* Billion. 

4 First quarter. 
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ABLE 2. 


1914 TO 1924—Concluded 
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_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF HEAT AND LIGHT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 





















































— = (| q “i oe 
- United 
Den- Fin- ‘ 
| mark | land | “ie- | rnaia Norway Sweden Spain 
Austria dom Tre- ; (40 : 
(Vienna)| (100+ | (21. | ¢a6-30 tand | (1 10- | jocati- | (Ma- 
*” | locali- | locali- | jonaqi. | > calities) ties) drid) * 
Year and month ties) | tes) | tie) | 
| | 
July, 1914—100 = 
oe aa ‘a 
Seiad. —-- cu ! iperpeerpeorens 2 =a nner ieee edie Se reine ae et a csdneousietin poaormeniae 
fe. ndeieeidiin--~-i0 130 |.----2- PR ape MM BERET ET" Riaeneie 110 
gpRRRR SSS. TER. ORET C 4nd DERE SMBS TES Ces SET | 9168; 7118 
eens Pere oe G REL TOE CLARE 3p) EES TST 240; 1119 
AERIS CELLET SE in RRR 4... CA SE USER Cee 471 | 2286| 2147 
—Naggteree TEI C..k ARRR ne, SES Dk AE TD Teco $16 | 2326) 7172 
es ee re 5 518 | 4 cd 
“Sb tess eh | | 2563 [21932] 2230 fw | { cS} saz2l  9nss 
‘ 6 518 | : 
peeireee see es eet 2401 |21278| 2260} 2176 |... + 230 } 2264 «190 
"eer eees ene 717275 | -2801 }21276} 202 e211 poop ‘ 194! 189 
ET at Oe Pa 1482792 | 7282} 1493| 183 n210 |} 7282) 186) 188 
mer 1 
924 
lenitdien:. Lies... 00Ge 1530500 | 288 | 1522] 188 204 {S00 |} 181 173 
7 318 
February ....-.-+---+--ss-2 1544100 |... 1515 | 188] 161 |_-_._ —— 186 
7 € 
Ne Re Renae SSS 1488900 |... 1515| 190] 164 |. + 4 aoae 178 
r ? 
Pe eee a SANE 1482400 }....-.- 1512} 190 203 |{ 5555 |} 288 185 
} 
RRA: tant Ont 1479600 |... 1487} 185] 166 |.__.... 228 ae orseatl 
eee eis LS aR 1467300 |__..__- 1496 | 185} 166 |._.... if \ ‘ada PLS 
eo areas ee ee 1469000 | 208] 1470] 183 5 { {318 } 182 174 
Auginat ais .sciay! -| 1498600 |... 1475} 185} 166}... + | 171 
7 
A eee a Se 1476000 j_...... 1476 ok Fe eo 9 313 Ses aye mn 
ee ae ES &. 1473500 |_.....- one Foose 180 |....... " 








tFrom International Labor Review, Geneva. 
‘July. 

+ December. 
‘September. 





5 Coal, coke, wood, and petroleum. 
6 Gas and electricity. 
7 Coal, coke, and wood. 


§ Petroleum. 
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Taste 3INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN VARIOUS 
1914 TO 1924 COUNTRing 





































































































a Sse == 
rt ayy b——] seaea| tay (oR 
9 y Hungary rance Italy lang 
locali- locali- | (32 localities) (Paris) (Milan)! . (8 
ties) | ties) | cities) | lal 
les) 
Year and month = 
Fa 1913 A | 
na ct., ’ verage : 
a. 1918=100 | Jan.,Apr., | 1913-1914— | First half 19g june 
and June, 100 a ey 
1914=1 
aa | sasehekdslcmeapial _— 
Ee ted SIS cd rT Pees ge ese J. § eee eee th ee a 
1 RY is ME Se RN 1125 5 t heated Tb L Rat & _ | eaeea h bi 
OE PEASE GLY TILTIZ, 1143 1120 PS Bye PST. . , =e de 
PSS Rok, SR A RR, 1 167 sh AER S cle GE £ get = 
EE a RD Gs EE TS 2. ket > SS Bago iy | 2984 
SR e's ES ERR OE Seat 2. § aoe | eee eee : 5 296 221 
FSR BT RO 1 235 <  ) ee Tee. 1 8210 4 485 5 65] 
Bron inbilhinienbieneidines 1188} 2173 | 1184 foi 112083 | 4353 | 2512 | 
TS © RR | ae 173 280 1 41956 325 610 179 
= SR ES) ERE inn as 1B eau... <2 176 6 2484188 340098 375 615 U5 
1924: 
Ss cthcahemencl chidiewtte ob uocdtttiacuts 6 1510000 5 715000 600 
kt SR MSE BEAR a aeeeee oo | a ee 5412 600 In 
RE eee 268 i... ce 176 6 1490000 5 1787000 600 
SRS Ee EG * 8 1540000 5 1787000 600 
—_ Se SE 2 aS: 5 a § 1580000 5 1787000 420 597 In 
IR Be ) ESS 174 MIS ioneip 507 
EE 4 Ri ST NE! _  i(“aéiéi} "7 OC ee 598 
EEO ASE TSS EP Me ae: . (Se Aa Seal 598 179 
September........... 2 ECR 173 1460mND |0cccu.....}.... 598 |f 
ep ay Se TE WSS Oey" Se eee.) ee eee ee se 
Cc h a ys boy India Nor- Sweden Nether. 
zecho-| mar an - way g hee 
Vienne) slova- | (100+ | (21. dom (97 (Bom- ee (i | | Lf | rs 
kia | locali- | locali- | locali- | bay) locali- | ties) | Hagu 
Yoor aud aoama ties) | ties) | ties) ties) ' ague) 
Decem- 
July, 1914=100 ber,1920 
| =10 
Ea ke RI gee MAD Les: ES ES Sve LA ee Tae ies s 
EPEAT Se: EP RES, 2} STG ~ | Ser pacar! A Sa 
Re rR ea: _ | =e _ | AC Gee Sg 1 160 
SR OES Se Era 4 4 soar | SR IEE. § 210 
: SESS ors RS ~~ 2 Soman 4, SRST SHOeaeey 312 2 285 
: EA A Bnei 9» ae | SSRs erring 7 388 7310 
; SE EA aaa: 27355 | 21049 + -EES Spee 7 336 2 390 
' I as eee: 2248 | 21088 2 290 _ 5 Se 7 292 3 270 73 
SRN 326066 1618 2217 | 21093 239 247 7 189 247 220 62 
; 0 SE eee 1598200 1024 2 239 1065 222 214 2173 230 198 te 
1924: 
January----_- 1877200 1053 254 1038 223 223 ee 192 
February__..! 1898300 eee 1037 225 Ok RE ee Bice 
March.-...... 1952100  . ) 1038 225 Seek aa /.....- i 
gg lahlaaaes 1984900 Ss ESAS 1039 225 230 ERR 192 
| SaaS 2032300 2 See 1038 225 of eR Re eg 
| aes 2063400 2 ee 10384 225 5 Es: . (ls 55 
| SOL 2063400 1045 267 1036 225 229 >} | See 192 
August.__...| 2052500 gf 1035 228 3 ee ee sa 
September...| 2108800 1062 |........ 1035 228 5 ae, a) 
October... _- 2128700 | See 1042 | SS RE ih Se 191 
! December. ' From International Labor Review, Geneva. 
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Method of Computing Index Numbers 


|X THE December, 1922, issue of the Montury LaBor Reyipy 

(pp. 81-85) a short account of the scope of the index nnmbex 
and of the method of computation used was given for each country 
Changes in this respect were noted in the Faly, 1924, issue of the 
REVIEW (pp. 98, 99). 

Russia has lately discontinued publishing cost-of-living inde, 
numbers with 1913 as base year, and now publishes such numbers 
with 1923 as base year. Since these index numbers permit of y 
comparison with preceding years the publication of index number 
for Russia has been omitted. The index numbers for Poland wer 
omitted for asimilar reason. Beginning with 1924 the Polish statis. 
tical office has started a new series of cost-of-living index numbers 


which are based on “zloty” (the new currency) prices and are, 
therefore, not comparable with the old series. 
General Survey 


SINCE April the general cost of living has been remarkably stable 

in nearly all countries, the cases in which a change in excess of 
2 or 3 per cent has taken aay being few. The tendency has, hovw- 
ever, been rather upward than downward. Of the countries covered 
by Table 1, Australia, Canada, Egypt, Italy, Spain, South Africa, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands are the only countries in which 
the cost of living has decreased or remained stationary. The in- 
crease was most marked in Hungary, where the rise in the cost of 
living continued to reflect the heavy fall in the external purchasing 
power of the Hungarian crown, and in Austria where the rise is due 
to the increased cost of housing. In Great Britain the figures show 
a sharp upward turn in Octeber. In Germany the rise in the cost 
of living since April amounts to less than 4 per cent. In Italy, 
where the cost of living has slowly but steadily increased since the 
war, a downward trend has been noticeable in recent months. Gen- 
erally speaking, it may be said that the moderate upward tendency 
of the cost of living in the majority of European countries is due to 
the higher cost of food and rent. 

As shown in Table 2, the cost of heat and light has varied little. 
It has decreased or remained at about its former level in Austria, 
Finland, Great Britain, Sweden, N orway, Spain, New Zealand, 
Canada, the United States, Germany, France, and Switzerland; 
and inereased in Denmark, Ireland, India, Hungary, and Italy. 

The cost of clothing has shown an upward trend in most countries, 
exceptions being South Africa, the United States, Germany, Italy, 
India, and Sweden, where prices have decreased slightly or remained 
stationary, as shown in Table 3. 

Rents have gone up in the great majority of the countries covered 
by Table 4. France, Italy, Great Britain, India, Sweden, and the 

etherlands are the only countries in which they hawe remained 
stationary. Marked increases’ have taken place im Germany, 
Hungary, Austria, Denmark, and Finland. 
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Cost of Living in Bermuda 
| A CONSULAR, report dated October 31, 1924, contains a brief 


sketeh ef living conditions in the islands of Bermuda, and the 
retail prices of certain commodities are given as follows: 













ln oo oe oe oan Ne re ae = ol loaf __ $0. 15 
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rs a gla Es dna iy eet rh Gato. abe? 1. 00 
re Wen elk Gt. 6 oe CLG 2 2 2 Dd do___. ‘ 25 
Mitte id ashi seme ~ ae bsunseb-seusel id dios qt. . 35 
S- SA I ER RS oe Ee ee ae ewt__ 1. 50 


Bermuda houses have no furnaces and few have fireplaces. For 
heating purposes oil heaters are used and, the winters being mild on 
islands, the cost of heat per winter averages about $10. ectricity 
costs 24.3 cents per kilowatt hour; there is no gas. 

The report states that “‘two servants are required in the average 
household of three or four persons.”’ Housemaids receive wages of 
$20 and cooks of $25 per month. 

v- There is ittle demand for housing except for furnished houses, and 

‘| TB these are sought mainly by tourists remaining over the winter. Rents 

‘ for furnished houses range from $600 to $5,000 for the six-month 
pseason. 


Cost of Living of Tsing Hua College Employees, Peking, China 


” SURVEY of the cost of living of employees of Tsing Hua Col- 
A lege, Peking, China, has been made by students of the college 
under the direction of Dr. Ta Chen, and the results were pu 
’) MPlished in the Chinese Economie Monthly, October, 1924 (pp. 5-12). 
The employees, numbering 141, include foremen and laborers in the 
electric-light plant, policemen, telephone operators, gardeners, water 
carriers, cooks, coal carriers, street cleaners, bookbinders, janitors, 
coolies, and servants. The college is located in the suburbs of 
Peking, and living conditions among these employees are said to 
, reflect very largely the general conditions among the working classes 
1 of the ci RI 
| 





ty. 
) The following table shows the income of these employees arranged 
! wage groups, the total amount of the monthly wages of each group 
of employees, and the average wages of each employee: 


MONTHLY WAGES! OF EMPLOYEES OF A CHINESE COLLEGE, BY WAGE GROUPS 
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‘In Mexican dollars. Both the par value and exchange rate vary, but is equivalent to approximately 50 
nts, U.S. currency. 
[57] 
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While the above wages represent their fixed income, these employ. 
ees also receive a bonus, tips, etc., the amount of which sould not 
be definitely determined. Whe average monthly expenditure of 4) 
employees for food, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous expense 
amounted to $5.32, of which 88 cents was spent for clothing, $3.29 fo, 
food, 69 cents for rent, and 46 cents for miscellaneous expenses. The 
cost of rent could be determined for only 72 persons, as the othe 
lived either in the college or in their own houses or in houses be. 
longing to relatives. 

In general, the lower-paid groups of workers were found to have 
relatively high expenditure for the various budget items, the explang. 
tion being that these men had fewer dependents than the higher-paid 
workers. Of the 141 men included in the study only 3 were unmar. 
ried, the number of dependents of the 138 married workers varying 
from 1 to 16, with an average of 4.7 dependents each. Dependents 
in China include aged parents, brothers, sisters, cousins, and relatives. 
in-law as well as wife and children, and in most cases, although thes 
persons are classed as dependents, they do not rely entirely on the 
earnings of the head of the family. Very little variety is shown in 
the diet of these workers, the principal foods being corn meal, millet, 
wheat flour, potatoes, wonmedden and sauce. The monthly expend 
ture for food ranged from 30 cents to $7.50 per person. 

The amounts spent for clothing in a year varied from $1 to $48, 
the average for the year being $10.52. With the exception of fu 
coats or coats with fur lining, the material generally used in cfs 
for all kinds of clothing is cotton cloth. Outer garments, if not o 


fur, are cotton padded for the cold weather. Miscellaneous expenses, 
which cover a variety of items, in most cases do not exceed a dollar 
a month, the expenditure for social diversions being practically 
nothing in all but a few cases. A number of these workers were in 
the property-owning class. Thirty-one owned either land or houses 


worth $500 or more, one owning land worth $2,400 and another 
houses valued at $1,500. 
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_ Retail Prices in Denmark October, 1:23, and October, 1924 


TATISTISKE Efterretninger for November 20, 1924, issued by 
the Statistical Department of Denmark, gives average retull 
prices of various commodities for specified localities for October, 

1923, and October, 1924. Prices were gathered during the first week 
of October for Copenhagen, Frederiksberg, and Gentofte communes, 
all cities, and 110 rural districts. 
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1f§ RETAIL PRICES OF VARIOUS COMMODITIES IN SPECIFIED LOCALITIES 
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Cost of Living in Madrid ' 
A RECENT study has been made in Madrid of the cost of liv. 


ing for a working man of the lower classes and his famjj, 
The budget is made on the basis of a family of five—fg}; 


~~ 
Ler 


mother, and three children between the ages of 3 and 13. The tot, 
budget amounts to 5,354 pesetas? ($723) for the year. Of {hj 
amount, $467 is estimated as the cost of food, $57 housing, § 1), 
clothing, and $81 miscellaneous expenses. It is stated, howeye 
that the amount of the budget seladiarehly exceeds the wage of {hy 
majority of the workers. 





1 From Commerce Reports, Dec. 1, 1924, p. 517. 
2In this account the current exchange rate of the peseta—13.5 cents—was used; peseta 
cents. 








WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 









Wages in Nanking, China 


HE CHINESE Economic Bulletin, October 11 and 18, 1924, 
which is published by the Chinese Government Bureau of 
Economic Information, gives the wages paid to employees in 

satin mills and to barbers in Nanking. 

Nanking is a well-known satin manufacturing center, the market 
for the poorest grade being found in Manchuria and in Mongolia and 
for the best variety in Peking and in Shanghai. Both plain and 
figured satin are manufactured. Weavers and designers are paid on 
a piecework basis, and a weaver receives 120 cash (12 coppers) for 
each foot of satin woven, while for finishing each foot of designed 
satin a designer receives 55 cash (54% coppers). This rate applies 
for satin with 7,000 and 9,000 threads or yarns in the warp, while 

for satin of the best grade, 12,000 yarn, the pay is better. Free 

board is given the factory operatives. 

There are about 300 barber shops in Nanking, in which approxi- 
mately 2,000 barbers are employed. The employees are not paid 
pregular wages; their remuneration varies according to profits, the 
monthly earnings of skilled workers averaging about $12 or $13. 

Free board and lodging are provided by the employer. Apprentices 

are required to deposit $50 to cover board and lodging cake they 
= begin their period of apprenticeship and receive no pay during the 

first year, but after that they are given a monthly # scare of 200 
cash (20 coppers). 
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Salaries and Trade-Union Rights of French Civil-Service Employees 


CCORDING to. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, 
October 27, 1924 (pp. 31-34), two controversies involving the 
uestions of adjustment of salaries of French civil servants 

and of hale right to organize have recently been settled. 

The question of an adjustment of salaries had been pending since 
December, 1923, at which time it was decided by Parliament that a 
general revision of salaries and bonuses should take place not later 
than October 31, 1924. The various organizations of civil-service 
employees were not satisfied with the proposal of Parliament to 
allow an inerease of 50 per cent in family allowances and 33 per cent 
in lodging allowance, for which a credit of 290,000,000 francs ' 
was included in the budget, but carried the question into the last 

| election, obtaining many promises from candidates. The work of 
reviewing the salary scales was taken up later by an interdepart- 
mental commission on which the employees were represented. 


















' France at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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The employees demanded salary revision, on the ground of g 5 
per cent increase in the cost of living as compared with 1919. and 
an increase in the minimum salary of 3,800 francs to 6,000 fray 
while the Government members of the commission favored basing 
the revision on the 1914 rates, with a minimum salary of 5 9) 
francs. After a refusal of the employees to take further part jy 
the work of the commission unless the minimum cost of subsistene, 
was conceded to be 6,000 franes, and various attempts by the com. 
mission and by the Government to reach an agreement, a settlemeny 
was reached at a meeting called by the Prime Minister on Octobe 
15, which conceded the civil servants’ claim to a minimum galary 
of 6,000 frances. , 

The question of the right of civil-service employees to organize 
into trade-unions, which was prohibited by a decree? of the Council 
of State of January 17, 1922, has been settled provisionally hy the 
Minister of the Interior, who, in a circular addressed to prefects, 
recommenrided not only that no obstacle should be placed in the way 
of relations between the administrative services and the civil servant? 


anes 


trade-union organizations, but that such relations should be encow. | 


ed. The circular was in fact considered to be an official recoenition 
of the trade-unions. 


Wages of French Metal Workers and Port Laborers 
A CONSULAR report from Nantes, France, dated October 29 


1924, states that a new wage agreement for one year has 

been concluded by the shipbuilding interests and the metal 
workers’ union, representing 20,000 workers. The increase amounted 
to 5 per cent of the cost-of-living bonus and to 10 centimes per hou 
for workmen over 18 years of age not receiving more than 1.5) 
francs per hour, 20 centimes* per hour for those receiving an hourly 
wage of 1.80 francs, and 5 centimes per hour for all workers under 
18 years of age, including apprentices. As a result of a nine-days 
strike at Brest the daily wage of port laborers was increased from 
16.50 franes to 18.50 franes. 


English Railway Wages and Eamings, 1923 and 1924 


HE Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) gives in its issue for 
October, 1924, a brief summary of a report issued by the 
Ministry of Transport dealing with the numbers employed 

on English railways and their wages and earnings in March, 1923 
and 1924. Using March as the month for comparison, the total 
number employed shows the following variations through four con- 
secutive years: March, 1921, 735,870; March, 1922, 676,802; March, 
1923, 681,778; March, 1924, 700,573. 


These numbers include all persons actually employed, except staff not directly 
employed by the companies (e. g., staff employed by contractors). In order 
to arrive at the number of full-time workers in Mareh, 1924, all broken time 


—— 





2See MONTHIY LABOR REVIEW, April, 1922, p. 214. 
4 Frane at par=19.3 cents; centime=0.193 cent; exchange rate varies, 
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= Shunters, Class 3 55 


WAGES ON ENGLISH STREET RATLWAYS 63 


B has been aggregated in respect of each grade and divided by the normal weekly 
hours, the resultant figure being added to the number of staff who were paid 
for a full week. In previous years persons who were paid for time equivalent 
to Jess than three days in a week were excluded from the returns. 


Another table deals with wages and earnings for adult males in 
the principal grades of workers, all extras being included. 


The average salary is calculated on the basis of 6/313ths of the annual salaried 
rate, including residual bonus, if any. The average wage is based on the standard 
rate (plus bonus additions, if any, under sliding scale); in the case of mechanics 
and artisans it is arrived at by adding the war wage to the standard or basic 
rate. The average earnings represent salaries or wages, residual bonus (if any), 
war wage, piecework earnings, tonnage bonus, payments for overtime, Sunday 
duty and night duty, commuted allowance, and any other payments for work 
performed, but exclude compensation allowance, traveling and out-of-pocket 
i expenses and meal and lodging allowances. 


Thus calculated, they give the following figures: 


2 AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND EARNINGS OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN GREAT 
: BRITAIN, MARCH, 1923 AND 1924, BY OCCUPATION 


[Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents] 
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Standardization of Wages on English Street Railways 


)]N JULY, 1924, the Transport and General Workers’ Union _pre- 

bj sented a claim to the national joint industrial council of the 
street-railway industry for a change in wages and conditions 

throughout the country. The main points of the demand, as given 

pn the Labor Magazine for August, 1924, were as follows: 

Fixing of standard rates of wages for all grades of workers. 

Classification of the whole of the tramway authorities into four groups. 

Advance of 10 per cent in wages. 


Stabilization of the new standard rate of wages for a definite period. 
Payment for night work at the rate of time and a quarter. 


Except in regard to wages and night work, the claim excluded the 
workers in the London metropolitan area. 
[63] 
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The council referred these claims to a special tribunal, which helj 
a number of hearings and meetings before issuing a report, which j, 
given in some detail in the Manchester Guardian for November 5 
1924. The report adopts the principle of standardization, and fo 
wage purposes classifies the street-railway undertakings represented 
on the national council into six main groups. Eleven are excluded 
from the report on the ground that special circumstances make th 
general rulings inapplicable to them. For three of these the repoy 
recommends a continuance of present wages and conditions, and 
it refers eight to the national council for individual settlement, 
For the remainder it presents a scheme of grouping and grading 
governed by the following considerations: : 


1. That no employee shall suffer a reduction of wages. 

2. That no employee shall, as a result of any adjustment pursuant to our decisioy, 
receive a weekly increase of wages in excess of 1s. 6d.,' and 

3. That present rates be calculated to the nearest sixpence. 

In accordance with these principles the report sets the following en. 
trance and maximum rates for motormen and conductors in the six 
different district groups, the rates being based on a 48-hour week: 


WAGES RECOMMENDED BY SPECIAL TRIBUNAL FOR EMPLOYEES OF ENGLIsq 
STREET RAILWAYS 








Motormen 





Initial Maximum 
weekly 











SSSVTR* 











For adult male car cleaners the following weekly rates are set 
for day work, the normal working week in each company being used as 
a basis: For groups 1 and 2, 56s.; groups 3 and 4, 54s.; groups 5 
and 6, 52s. 

The semiskilled and unskilled men.employed about depots are to be 
classified into three grades, the weekly rate for the lowest grade 
ranging from 52s. to 56s. and for the highest from 56s. 6d. to 63s. 64., 
according to the district. . The wages of a number of other workers are 
left for determination after further evidence has been presented as to 
duties, responsibilities, and the like. 

The matter of night work is thus dealt with: 

The tribunal recommend that 4s. per normal week, as an added or extra rate, 
be paid for night work over the corresponding weekly wage paid for the same class 
of work done by day in undertakings outside the metropolitan area, and 6s. per 
normal week in undertakings inside the metropolitan area. 

As there are a number of gradings to be settled, the tribunal recommend, !! 
order to enable the national joint industrial council to get matters settled, that 
the added rate for night work should not come into force till January 1, 1925. 


The report indorses the eo of stabilizing wages for a definite 
period, recommending that if the report is adopted it should come 10!” 


1 Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate varies. 
[64] 
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effect on the expiration of the national agreement of September 28, 
F 1922, and should continue in force, subject to three months’ notice by 
either side of the council, but provides that no such notice is to be 
siven before December 31, 1925. 

° The Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) states in its issue for 
November, 1924, that the joint industrial council resolved on Novem- 
ber 13 to accept the decision and report, and recommended “that 
the decision be given effect to as from and including November 18, 
1924, except in respect of added pay for night work, which will operate 
from and including January 1, 1925.” 


Wages in Tokio and in Osaka, Japan 
HE following wages of workers in various occupations in Tokio 
T and in Osaka in June, 1924, are given in Commercial Osaka, 
October, 1924 (p. 27): 
DAILY WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN TOKIO AND IN OSAKA JUNE, 1924 
{1 yen at par=49.85 cents] 











— eo . — 
Occupation Tokio | Osaka | Occupation 














Tokio | Osaka 
} 


‘ Yen Yer 

Silk reelers: Female / ‘ ae SS --| 4.50 
Cotton spinners: Female - -----__- : : Painters 3. 80 
Silk yarn spinners: Female - -- : eS Soin 3. 00 
> Cotton weavers: Female----__- - 3.! eee eee 2.00 
Hosiery weavers: Cement workers._......._._______- 3.21 
Mais. -.. ..i25-. 


noness 


Now 
ro 


Rubber-goods workers 
Japanese-paper workers_.._..____- 
Foreign-paper workers 
Celluloid-goods workers 

Oil pressers 


RIK Fs eto c0dnss s2--. - 
Rope makers.....-.-- lila analy 
Blade Gi iwaetes ties bt 
Lathe operatom$.- 225... 2... . 
Copper mill workers. ............-]__----- 
Smelting workers 

Porcelain workers _..........-.-.. 
Leather-goods workers......._._. 
Sali aS a SS, Sa 
Paper hangers 


SSSSRSESUE 


Wooden-pipe makers ___________.- 
CN bee cteneccéeshcccccosnnien 
Carriage makers.................. 
Lacquer painters : bE &. Wooden-pattern makers __________ 
Cabinetmakers................-.- read Paper-box makers-____-_______.___} 
Wood engravers 4 ERR I 5: 

“Sake” distillers j Sheil-button makers_______ ____- 

Bey Cee ee : " EBA ECL TET T OCS 
2 gL ee eee , é Umbrella. makers -_.........._..-- 
7 a a eee 


~ 
— 
—_— 


SCNNNNNNNNP ENE 
nt ale 
Sez 


Wire-rope workers . 3 EEE TE 
Typesetters t ........ || Servants, male 


Bookbinders Farm hands 


Fishermen 

Electric linemen._...............- 
Telegraph linemen | 
Street car linemen 


w 
BB po SY po po G0 a om a BO Op tt et 
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1 Per month. 2 Per year. 


Wages in Saltillo, Mexico 


HE following statement of daily wages paid in Saltillo, Mexico, 
is taken from a consular report dated October 15, 1924: 


Skilled Unskilled 
workers workers 
Cotton goods: (pesos)! (pesos)! 
Ma 3. 50 2. 00 
2. 50 
I cite ch nen nt crane ns steeds 2. 50 
___ Mining and smelting, males 





‘Peso at par=49.85 cents; exchangetate varies. 
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Average Wages in Certain Swedish Industries; 1913 and 1923 


OCIALA Meddelanden No. 11, 1924, issued by the Swedish | 
Board (Socialstyrelsen), shows average earnings for work: 


pared with 1913. These figures are given in the table below. 


4 


abor 


wee TS 
various industries in Sweden per year and per hour in 1913 and 
1923, together with index numbers showing increases in 1923, as com. 


Differences in yearly and hourly wages from 1913 to 1923 are dye 
to decreased hours of work during this period, caused principally py 
the introduction of the eight-hour day, by the general depression. 
and (in the case of some industries) by long-continued labor disputes, 
This last was especially true of the iron and steel works, sawmills 


and paper-pulp factories in 1923. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS PER YEAR AND PER HOUR FOR ADULT MALE WORKERS IN 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN SWEDEN IN 1913 AND 1923 


{Krona at par= 26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 











Average earnings per 


Average earning per 








year hour 
. } Index 
Industry nm 
1913 1923 bers 1913! 1923 
(1913= 
100) 
| Kronor | Kronor Kronor | Krone: 
EX LEER AROMAT I BENET ae | Hi 1, 528 2, 154 141 0. 62 1.17 | 
pee Sen OREM... ns. sauuinaemcheemmash dh < 1,173 1, 600 136 . 44 91 
lron and steel manufactures.._____.......-..-......-- -.| 1,207 |. 2,336 194 . 42 1, 06 
RE a winnie a delgesinertnioghattm bale dk dt 1,329 | 2,518 189 . 46 1,12 
ORI LE ED ETS EP 1,133 | 2,733 241 .41 1.17 | 
BE ITO nn iain i ttn en's mare vdioteain be ool 1,274! 2,685 211 . 45 1.18 
Gold and silver manufactures_____....--.-..-..-- ...--| 1,646] 3,629 220 . 62 1.72 
SN sn nneamasbhiciwsies b Baws deinen bokeh les 1, 058 1, 976 187 . 48 92 
TU 0) Shah mnicevensexe avtn++6099+--0mnae ied 837 | 1,219 146 . 40 69 | 
OUD IN a wi din oo mpi no inno oa hentia SEEN cle on 846} 1,552 183 . 29 91 | 
I I Ne aE le 1, 086 2, 2 203 . 38 1,02 
Porcelain and clay goods factories. _...........-...-.-- 1,443 | 2, 660 i184 ~ 52 1.15 
Set Sea wthirnhntedinensnnsithiianele anal 1,188 | 2,043 172 . 46 . 92 
TELE Came AE eT 470 | 2, 186 465 41 94 
ONE OI TUNES WIE... cats ohicnicin te scence eos 1,055 | 1, 885 179 4) . 95 
Joinery and furniture factories__....._.........-..----. 1,127 | 2,379 211 . 40 1. 0 
ase wie pewaeee...........- wikivk check 1,253 | 2,644 211 . 43 mh 
Paper-pulp factories____- RS ea. Peer eee ey ed 1,296} 1, 938 150 . 44 . 98 
hk FO ER ot a ee ae eet ae ee 1,155 | 2,065 179 . 38 . 88 
CE OR igi is eo i dacempnnass Gekdantns Gites dake 1,308 | 2,272 174 47 1. 05 
LAL 2.2 oh. cceneteceneuesesesn cece sad. dian 1,590 | 3, 487 219 . 63 1. 42 
SIENA Ech. encitidid cha hc'<siniele nab rine Divino dnd pibwosbeduntiebus oa 1,318 2, 856 217 45 1.17 
et oe tens nsee uke chan 1, 341 2, 920 218 . 43 1. 26 
I ati ee BE LL 1,406 | 3, 454 246 . $a 1. 46 
Raw-sugar mills and refineries_._..........-...+.------ 1, 305 | . 2, 330 179 . 40 . 96 
ET. smear en ecarevsiiainasnmor seveemaiadenalis I 1,329 | 2,990 225 47 1. 25 
nee 36 = is oe org este ess SS Be 1,502} 3,205 213 . 52 1, 32 
Slaught ering and meat packing...____..._.....-.-----. 1,302} 2,959 227 . 46 1. 22 
gg. Aa ES BOE Peer he a nee? 1,334 | 2,553 191 . 47 1.01 | 
Spinning and weaving mills__..............2.-.----..8 1,010 | 2,129 211 «30 . 90 
a Og pS Fee: a Oe Ge cee 1, 491 3, 359 225 . 56 1. 45 
Be Ae NO hi Sk i A eke SES 1,553 |} 2, 692 173 . 63 1, 15 
ee ee a ee eR Py ee 1, 161 2, 584 223 . 40 1, 09 
5.) 8. 6 URS Ay: ORSSG Rage pct. asset Dan & Sonmaberl 1,352 | 2, 888 214 . 50 1, 27 
Ee: ee a! LEO! ae SEE TL ee ke 1,305 | 2, 766 212 . 49 1,2 
Rubber-goods factories_..................--..2----2 ee 1,306 | 2,344 179 . 38 1, 03 | 
ed 1,393 | 2,541 183 49 1, 16 
Dyewed Ol factories. 22.0250 i ee i 1, 202 |. 2, 674 222 . 42 1, 14 | 
| SRE Sy eee Tee See a Yas Gees, cua She Ons Pr 1,466 | 2, 688 182 . 49 1. 09 | 
Rage eee Seat eet ie eS RMS = Se OE im, CFE YS BEa TS Be 1,279 |} 2,668 209 .47 1. 
a a 1,055 | 1,914 181 37 1. 02 
Other chemical technical................-........----- 1,274 | 2,465 193 47 1, 02 
SES. a aKueteds, 5a. aecd subdued oieks 1,521 | 3,182 209 . 54 1, 41 
DO BIONIG ie 5 5 oa 5 od a kp oa 1,790 | 3, 649 204 - 62 1, 62 
ES SS SRS AERIS SU enan Sie Seen 7 SK 1,302 ; 3,191 245 . 46 1, 33 
RIS ER SR APEE TET FS ESAS 1,231 | . 2,936 238 41 1, 24 
CE ee Ce 1,200 | 2,756 230 . 39 1, 15 
Taxicabs, teamsters, ete:......-.-....--...-- 2-2... 3,302 | 3,207 246 43 1. 26 
Loading and unloading_......2:.... 0.2.2.2... 2-22. | 1, 265 | - 3, 261 258 . 63 1. 66 
Vill RPO TOA ae PE Mogg oF 1,241 | 2,482 200 45 1,12 | 























1 Approximate figures. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 





Effect of Short Time on Speed of Production 
Ts JOURNAL of Industrial Psychology (London), in its issue 


for October, 1924, has an article giving the results of studies 

made by H. M. Vernon and T. Bedford on the influence on 
oitput of short time, as distinguished from short daily hours. ‘The 
studies related to several different occupations and industries, but 
their results agreed well with one another. . 

All the workers concerned were experienced, and had been engaged at their 
york for 18 months or more before the statistical periods studied. They were 
all of them on piece rates, and as far as we could ascertain they were working to 
the best of their ability. When they were put onto short time, they maintained 
their usual length of working-day, but they missed out one or more days of the 
week altogether. Saturday mornings were dropped first, then Mondays, and 
then Fridays. 

The data given relate to three groups of workers. First, a group 
of 38 girls engaged in carton making, whose output was recorded for 
a period of nearly two years, during which they worked an 8-hour 
lay for 3, 344, 4,414, or 5 days a week. Second, a group of 24 girls 
engaged in labeling small packages, whose output was obtained for 
4 months, during which they worked for five months on a 4-day 
week, for two months on a 5-day week, for five months on a 54-day 
week (nominally 44 hours), and then for two months a 48-hour week. 
The third group consisted of men engaged in heel building, or 
nailing together pieces of leather by means of machines, whose 
output was ascertained for a year, during the first third of which 
they worked a 3-day week, then a 4 or a 414-day week, and then for 
two months a 48-hour week. 

With all of these it was found that the speed of production was at 
its lowest when the weekly hours were uae 25, and that as hours 
increased, speed of output also increased up to a point somewhere 
near 40 hours a week. The carton makers did not exceed 40 hours 
a week during the period covered, so that for them the study is 
incomplete, but for the other two groups it was found that after 
reaching a certain point speed of output began to diminish as weekly 
hours increased. With the labelers the greatest speed of production 
was reached with a working week of 5 days (38.1 hours), and a 
decrease set in as hours exceeded this point. ‘“‘Thus it was 2 per 
ent less when 43 hours were worked, and 3.3 per cent less when 
474 hours were worked.” With the heel builders, the maximum 
seed of production coincided with a week of 39 hours, corresponding 
loa 4'4-day week, and a decrease of 4 per cent took place when hours 
were lengthened to the full 48-hour week. 

_ The writers feel that these results emphasize the need of caution 
i comparing data on output. 

These sets of data indicate that if comparisons of hourly output are made 
nly at two lengths of working week apparently contradictory results may be 
obtained. For instance, we found that the heel builders when on a 32.5-hour 
week had exactly the same hourly output as when on a 46.7-hour week. .. We 
hight therefore have come to the erroneous conclusion that their output. was 


inaffected by the length of the working week. It is evident that the effect of 
the length of working week on output is controlled by two opposing factors. 


[67] 67 
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While admitting that psychic factors may play an important 
in regard to output, the writers feel that these results show cle 
the effect of fatigue and lack of practice. 


Many previous investigations have shown that the longer the number of hours 
worked the less the speed of production, owing to the influence of fatigue. Wh, 
then, does the speed tend to improve with longer hours of work, provided that 
they are less than about 40 per week? There can be little doubt that this ig 
partly due to the loss of skill entailed by the extended “ week-end”’ resi from 
work. The longer this rest the greater the loss of manual dexterity a) the 
greater its retarding influence on output. It is well known that (in full-tin. 
work) the Monday output is always poor and distinctly inferior to that observeq 
on subsequent days. ne of us showed that the maximum output might ocey, 
on the second, third, fourth, or fifth day of the working week, its position being 
earlier and earlier, the more fatiguing the hours and other conditions of work 
Presumably the regular daily practice causes an improvement of manual skij| 
throughout the week, but this improvement is overpowered, sooner or later, by 
the effects of cumulative fatigue. 

It is to be remembered that the above-described variations of output wit) 
length of working week hold only for the particular conditions stated. [f, fo; 
instance, a worker were allowed to work for four hours a day on each day of the 
week instead of eight hours on three consecutive days, it is probable that his 
speed of production would considerably increase, as he would be less fatigued 
by the short working-day, and he would not have a long week end in which to 
lose his manual skill. 
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Production of French Coal and Iron Mines and Output per Worker, 
April to June, 1924 
TATISTICS relative to the operation of French coal and iron 
mines for the second quarter of 1924 were published in the 
Bulletin du Ministére du Travail (Paris), July-September, 
1924 (pp. 222, 223). From these statistics, tables showing the total 
number of workers, the number of underground workers, the total 
amount of coal and iron mined per month, and the output per 
person per month for the period covered have been prepared. Metric 
tons of coal and iron mined have been converted into tons of 2,(00 
pounds. 
The two tables following show the number of coal mine workers, 
the total amount of coal mined, and the average output per worker 
per month in the second quarter of 1924: 


NUMBER OF COAL MINE WORKERS AND TOTAL AMOUNT OF COAL MINED IN 
FRANCE IN SECOND QUARTER OF 1924, BY DISTRICT AND MONTH 


| 
| 








Total tons (2,000 pounds) 
mined 


Total workers Underground workers 
District 





April May June April April May 


5 


202, 222; 197,764) 188, 895 
1, 654, 029) 1, 678, 241) 1, 613, 085 
5, 680 5, 233) 5, 235 
139,114) 135, 314) 5, 621 
616,721; 615,799) 591, 017 
270,104; 277,795) 251, 543 
von wore 81, 526 82,957| 78,310 
1, 674 1, 671 11, 188 11,131} 10, 484 
oka 571 5, 344 5, 668 5, 559 
Soo 385,671; 378,745) 357, 0% 
29,510} + 28, 713 458,557; 497,036) 451,074 
18, 205] 13, 338 183, 094) 184,892) 176,273 





19,034; 19,117 
118, 252} 118, 207 
606; 


Clermont-Ferrand.._| 10, $08 10, 535 
Douai 48, 655 48, 568 
y 15, 319 15, 56 


_ 
—_ 
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a 
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289, 156) * 289, 109 202, 630} 4,013, 251) 4, 070, 573) 3, 854, 188 
| 73,836) 74, 193) 74, 56, 015! 1, 239, 358) 1, 201, 642, 1, 154, 143 


ce 



































1 Not the exact sum of the items, but is as given in the report. 
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VERAGE OUTPUT OF COAL PER WORKER IN COAL-MINING DISTRICTS OF 
AY FRANCE, SECOND QUARTER OF 1924, BY DISTRICT AND MONTH 


Average output (tons of 2,000 pounds) 


District All workers Underground workers 


' 











May April | May June * 





wan — 


eieissi SRS Ao. eli sed 10. 34 ; 17.65 { 47.12 16, 54 
[M1iS_.----=---000"~20--=2-a2---nao2=-- = mee y- ~ ot ee i 
Rordeaux peewee eoccceces sos - 5 =F 0. O89 Oo. 4 4 

Bormont- Ferrand : Aentb pang! 13. 12. 84 , 20. 28 19. 43 18. 44 
sll S 5S = ici 12 12. 68 . 18. 90 18. 91 18. 03 
Lyon MAB. eile ae) 2 17. 85 ; 27. 59 27. 84 25. 84 
RE CE SE Bg 18. 12 7. 27. 13 27. 05 26. 50 
eeiey bet 6 6. 66 10. 67 10. 57 9, 8 
Nantes cee EE 9. 93 9. 12. 85 13. 46 13. 53 
saint-Etienne—---.--- So eae 13. 70 20. 20, 21 19. 67 
Stragsburg...------ 1 15. ! 17. 31 5. 21. 23. 45 20. 97 
Toulouse hinpecptetiiilidiipiay bas 13. 8 13. 88 3. 20. 6 20. 63 19. 90 








Total Sentssil “ol Low se 1 14, 08 13.32} 119.80} 20.04 19. O1 





17.41 





Sal ee i te at IY Ce 15. 55 


2.23; Bw 20. 61 














_— 


| Based on the total given in the preceding table. 


The follewing table shows the total number of iron-mine workers, 
the amount of 1ron mined, and the average output per employee per 
month in the various iron-mining distriets of ad in the second 
# quarter of 1924: 


NUMBER OF IRON-MINE WORKERS, TOTAL AMOUNT OF TRON MINED, AND 
AVERAGE OUTPUT PER EMPLOYEE IN FRANCE IN SECOND QUARTER OF 1924, 
BY DISTRICT AND MONTH 





Average output per 
{| Number of workers | Total tons (2,000 pounds) mined employee (tons of 
| j ‘ 
eer 2,000 pounds) 
District 





April | May | June April 


} 


June April | May | June 


| | 

Lorraine: 
Metz, Thionville._.._| 9,326 | 9, 606 9,666 | 1,018,031 | 1,064,998 | 1,019,317 4 1110. 87 
Briey, Longwy 9, 768 |10, 257 |10, 530 | 1, 151,730 | 1,240,052 | 1, 191, 031 .91 |120. 90 
Nancy 924 958 995 62, 788 64, 983 62, 224 7.95 | 67. 83 
Normandy 1, 421 | 1,480 | 1, 401 77, 204 81, 215 74, 186 54. 32 54. 88 
Anjou, Brittany 818 $28 804 34, 933 36, 260 33, 778 2.7 43. 79 
aia. 66 66 56 1, 396 1, 888 1, 675 il 28. 61 
Sud-Ouest (Lot-et-Gar- 
onne) ss 1] 13 1] 303 875 703 7.55 | 67.32 
Pyrenees................] 1,042 | 1,085 990 24, 662 25, 476 24, 936 3, 6 23, 48 
Tarn, Herault, Aveyron. 87 73 76 1, 690 1, 619 1, 430 9.43 | 22.18 
Gard, Ardéche, Lozére_- 95 96 95 2, 379 2, 618 2, 658 5, 27. 27 


| 
































1 23,588 |24, 462 |24, 624 |? 2,364, 093 |? 2,519, 986 |? 2,411,937 |? 100.22 103. 02 


| | 





! Not the exact sum of the items, but is as given in the report. 2 Based on the figures given. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 





Recent Wage Order, Massachusetts 


STATEMENT furnished to this Bureau by the Massachusetts 

Department of Labor and Industries contains the inform,. 

tion that the State minimum wage commission has entered q 

new decree, effective April 1, 1925, covering the wages of wome) 

employed in canning and preserving establishments and in the 

hiumdahture of minor lines of confectionery and miscellaneous food 

preparations. 

his decree provides a minimum rate of $13 a week for wome 

18 years of age or older, with six months’ experience. Special rates 

ranging from $8 to $12 a week are fixed for learners and minor 
according to age and length of employment. 

The action of the commission is taken on recommendation of the 


wage board for the combined lines of industry which was in session] 


this fall. 





Prolongation of Minimum Wage Act of Norway 


EDDELELSESBLAD for July-August, 1924, issued by the 
Norwegian National Federation of Trade Unions, states that 


the minimum wage act for commercial employees in Norway] 


has been extended for one year. 
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WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR 





Federal Control of Child Labor: A List of References 


Compiled by Laura A. THompson, Liprarian, U. 8S. DEPARTMENT or LABOR 





Federal Regulation—General Discussion! 
spp0TT, GRACE: 
~ Fyndamental questions now before us. 
(In National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1922, pp. 21-24.) 
Includes brief discussion of Federal regulation of child labor. 
\yeRICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
History, encyclopedia, refe-ence book. Washington, 1919-1924. 2 vy. 
For resolutions on child Jabor adopted at annual conventions, consult indexes. 
BevVERIDGE, ALBERT J. 
Child labor and the nation. 
American Academy ‘of Political and Social Science. Annals, January, 
1907, v. 29, pp. 115-124. 
Printed also as National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet No. 55. 


— Child labor and the Constitution. 
In National Conference of Charities and Correction. Proceedings, 1907, 
pp. 188-196.) 
— Employment of child labor. Speech in the Senate of the United States, 
January 23, 28, and 29, 1907. Washington, 1907. 170 pp. 
Reprinted from Congressional Record, v. 41, pp. 1552-1557, 1792-1826, 1867-1883, 
.lso printed in his ‘‘ The meaning of the times, and other speeches,”’ Indianapolis, 1908, pp. 308-367. 
The Beveridge bill #8. 6562, 59th Cong.) was the pioneer proposal for Federal regulation of child 
abor. 
— The need of a national child-labor law. 
Woman’s Home Companion, February, 1907, v. 34, pp. 17-18. 
—— The position of child-labor legislation. 
Independent, February 21, 1907, v. 62, pp. 434-436. 
BoraH, WILLIAM E. 
rhe State and the Nation in child-labor regulation. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, Supple- 
ment, July, 1911, v. 38, pp. 154-155. 
BRINTON, JASPER YEATES. 
The econstitutionatity of a Federal child-labor law. 
University of Pennsylvania Law Review and American Law Register, 
May, 1914, v. 62, pp. 487-503. 
Brucs, ANDREW ALEXANDER. ‘ 
The Beveridge child-labor bill and the United States as parens patriae. 
Michigan Law Review, June, 1907, v. 5, pp. 627-638. 
Bryan, WILLIAM JENNINGS. 
The ehild-labor bill. [Editorial.] 
Commoner, December, 1906, v. 6, p. 2. 
Cup, RicHARD WASHBURN. 
Child toil and the Constitution. 
Ridgeway’s, December 22, 1906, v. 1, p. 35. 
Cull D LABOR AND FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 
School and Society, May 27, 1922, v. 15, pp. 592-593. 
FarnaM, Henry W. ' 
rhe relation of State and Federal legislation to the child-labor problem. 
(In Child Labor Conference, Hartford, Conn., 1908. Report of the 
proceedings, [Hartford] 1909, pp. 32-39.) 
FEDERAL CONTROL OVER ‘‘ ANTI-SOCIAL LABOR.” 
Survey, August 16, 1913, v. 30, pp. 615-616. 
FeDERAL POWER AND CHILD LABOR. 
Nation, February 12, 1914, v. 98, pp. 150-151. 


ee ————— ey, 


‘Ineludes also references to discussion in Congress and elsewhere prior to 1915. 
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Finiey, Joun H. 
The debt eternal. [New York] Published jointly by Council of Ww 
for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement of the 
States and Canada, 1923. 240 pp. 
‘Federal child-labor regulation,’”’ pp. 133-137. 
Fuuuter, Raymonp G. 
Child labor and Federal legislation. 
American Review of Reviews, July, 1922, v. 66, pp. 67-69. 
—— Child labor and the Constitution ... with an introduction by Johy 4 
Finley ... New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., [c1923]. 323 pp. 


Chapter VI is on the problem of Federal action. 


Omen 
United 


— Quest of constitutionality. 
Child Labor Bulletin, November, 1918, v. 7, pp. 207-214. 
Reprinted as National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet No, 291. 


History or FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION. 
American Child, November, 1921, v. 3, pp. 204-205. 
KELLEY, Mrs. FLORENCE. 
The Federal Government and the working children. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, March, 
1906, v. 27, pp. 289-292. 
Printed also as National Child Labor Committee. Pamphlet No. 20, pp. 31-34; Pamphlet 
No. 26, 4 pp. é 
—— Responsibility of the Federal Government. 
Child Labor Bulletin, August, 1915, v. 4, pp. 107-110. 
Lawson, J. F. 
Child labor and the Constitution. 
American Law Review, September-October, 1922, v. 56, pp. 733-746. 


In the view of this writer, Congress has power to prohibit child labor under the 13th «mend 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting involuntary servitude. 


a ee 


a 


: Lewis, W. D. 
The Federal power to regulate child labor in the light of Supreme Court de- 
cisions. 
; University of Pennsylvania Law Review and American Law Register, 












May, 1914, v. 62, pp. 504-508. 


Linpsay, SamueL McCune. 
The national remedy for child labor. 
Woman’s Home Companion, April, 1907, v. 34, p. 28. 


—— Why a national crusade against child labor? 
Woman’s Home Companion, September, 1906, v. 33, pp. 8, 49. 


McKetuway, ALEXANDER J. 
The evil of child labor; why the South should favor a national law. 
Outlook, February 16, 1907, v. 85, pp. 360-364. 


—— Why the South should favor a national child-labor law. 
Woman’s Home Companion, April, 1907, v. 34, p. 28. 


Maxey, Epwin. 
The constitutionality of the Beveridge child-labor bill. 
Green Bag, May, 1907, v. 19, pp. 290-292. 
Reprinted in Congressional Record (August 8, 1916), v. 53, pp. 12302-12303. 


Mourpuy, Epcar GARDNER. 
— labor.as a national problem, with especial reference to the southern 
tates. 
(In National Conference of Charities and Correction. Proceedings, 
1903, pp. 121-134.) 





in the Beveridge-Parsons bill. [New Haven, Conn., Tuttle press? 1907.) 33 pp. 


Prerce, FRANKLIN. - 
Federal usurpation. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1908. xx, 437 pp. 


“This book is a _ for the sacredness of the Constitution of the United States.”’ 
Unconstitutionality of Federal control of child labor, pp. 289-291. 
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. ns, JOHN J- 
GE > . ’ . . ‘ 
Re Out-Heroding Herod. Extension of remarks in the House, September 29, 
1914. . . ‘ ” 
Congressional Record, v. 51, Appendix, pp. 1046-1054. 
In support of his resolution to amend the Constitution. Ineludes summary of State child 
labor legislation. 
wBERRY, MARVIN B. ; 
Development of the Federal idea. 
North American Review, August, 1923, pp. 145-169. 
CraTH RIGHTS AND CHILDREN. 
~~ New Republic, July 26, 1922, v. 31, pp. 241-242. 

Editorial favoring national legislation to set the minimum standards but with administration 
in a farge measure left to thé States with grants in aid from the Federal treasury to help support 
the expense. 

TuompsoN, WALTER. oN kj 
Federal centralization; a study and criticism of the expanding scope of con- 
eressional legislation ... New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., {¢1923}. 

399 pp. 

Federal control of child labor, pp. 62-63, 131-139, 158. 
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TrouTMAN, RoBerT B. 
Constitutionality of a Federal child-labor law. 
Green Bag, April, 1914, v. 26, pp. 154-160. 
An argument in favor of the constitutionality of a Federal child-labor law. Reprinted in 
Congressional Record (August 8, 1916), v. 53, pp. 12303-12306. 
Tucker, HARRY. 
Federal and State regulation of child labor. 
South Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1917, v. 16, pp. 39-43. 


Unrrep Srates. Children’s Bureau. 
Annual report. . . . Washington, 1918-1924. 
1918: Child labor and its Federal control, pp. 5-10. ; 
1919: Decision of Supreme Court on Federal child-labor law and its results, pp. 21-22; Child- 
labor clause in Government contracts: p, 22. 
1922: Federal prohibition and regulation unconstitutional, pp. 10-12. 
1923: Proposed child-labor amendments, pp. 11-12 
1924: The child-labor amendment, pp. 7-8. 
—— —— Child labor in the United States; ten questions answered. 
Washington, 1924. 36 pp. (Bureau publication No. 114. 3d ed.) 
Gives census figures on the number of children at work and their occupations, the provisions of 


the first and second Federal child-labor laws and of the proposed amendment, with an analysis of 
how child labor is at present regulated by the States. 


—— ——— Child labor; outlines for study. Separate No. 4: Child care and child 
welfare, prepared by the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, in cooperation with the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Washington, 1924. 61 pp. (Bureau publication No. 93. | 3d ed.) 

CONTENTS.—1. History of the movement for the prohibition and regulation of child labor.—2. 
Present extent and distribution of child labor in the United States.—3. The eauses, social cort and 
prevention of child labor.—4. The present legal status of child labor in the United States (Septem- 


ber 15, 1924).—5. Vocational education and vocational guidance in the United States.—6. Minimum 
standards for children entering employment. 




















Congress. House. 
Debate in the House, March 18, 1914, on an amendment, relating to child 
labor, to bill H. R. 14330, relating to convict-made goods. 
Congressional Record, March 18, 1914, v. 51, pp. 5055-5069. 


a. Kelley (Mich.), Bartlett, Mann, McLaughlin, Howard, Fordney,-Madden and 
others. 





- Commiitee on the Judiciary. 

Jurisdiction and authority cf Congress over the subject of woman and child 
labor. (Report to accompany H. Res. No. 807.) Washington, 1907. 
Spp. (59th Cong., 2d sess. House Rept. No. 7304.) 


See also discussion in House, January 21, 1907, on investigation of condition of woman and 
child workers. Congressional Record, v. 41, pp. 1457-1463. 


VILLARD, OswaLp G. 
The Federal child-labor bill. 
Nation, January 31, 1907, v. 84, p. 98. 
Warren, CHARLES. 


Ss ag Court in United States History. Boston, Little Brown & Co., 
922. 3v. ~ 


Child labor law, v. 3, pp. 459-460. 
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Planks in Platforms of Political Parties 


CONFERENCE FOR PROGRESSIVE PoxiticaL Action, Cleveland, July 4-5, 1924 
Platform and resolutions adopted by Conference for Progressive Politica) 
Action at special convention held at Cleveland, Ohio, July 4-5, 199; 
| Washington, 1924.] 4 pp. a 
‘‘ Prompt ratification of the child-labor amendme*:t and subsequent enactment of a Federa) ) 
to protect children in industry.’’— Resolution No. 12. 
Democratic Party. National committee. 
The Democratic textbook, 1916. [New York.] Issued by the Demwoeratj, 
committee [1916]. 480 pp. : 
‘We favor the speedy enactment of an effective Federal child-labor law.’’—Platform, 


v J, 
—— -— The Democratic textbook, 1920. [New York.] Issued hy the 

Democratic national committee [1920]. 504 pp. 
‘“‘We urge cooperation with the States for the protection of child life...in the prohibition 


child labor.’’—Platform, p. 26. : ~- 
**‘Child-labor !aw”’ listed in record of achievements, p. 156. 
—— —— The Democratic campaign textbook, 1924. |New York.] Issued by 


the Democratic national committee [1924]. 352 pp. 
‘‘ Democratic record on child labor legislation,’’ pp. 275-276. 


ProGrREssivE Party. National convention, 1912. 
A contract with the people. Platform adopted at... Chieago, August 7, 
1912. New York City, 1912. 16 pp. 
‘ Wig) pledge ourselves to work unceasingly in State and nation for ... the prohibition of chilq 
jabor.”’ 
RepvusBuican Parry. National committee. 
The Republican campaign textbook, 1916. [New York.] Issued by the 
Republican national committee [1916]. 432 pp. 








‘*We pledge the Republican Party to...the enactment and rigid enforcement of a Federal 
child-labor law.’’— Platform, p. 52. 
The Republican campaign textbook, 1920. [New York.] Issued py 
the Republican national committee [1920]. 496 pp. 
‘‘The Republican Party stands for a Federal child-labor law and for its rigid enforcement. If the 
present law be found unconstitutional or ineffective, we shall seek other means to enable ( ongress 


to prevent the evils of child labor.’’— Platform, p. 10). 
The Republican campaign textbook, 1924. [New York.] Issued by 
the Republican national committee [1924]. 448 pp. 

‘“We commend Congress for its prompt adoption of the recommendation of President ( oolidge 
for a constitutional amendment authorizing Congress to legislate on the subject of child labor and we 
urge the prompt consideration of that amendment by the legislature of the various States.’’— Platform, 
pp. 77-78. Seé also Chapter XVIII on women and children in industry. 

Socratist Parry. 
A political guide for the workers; Socialist Party campaign textbook, 

1920... Chicago, Socialist Party of the United States, 1920. 183 pp. 

‘“‘Congress should enact effective laws to abolish child labor,’’ p. 30. 


First Federal Child-Labor Law 1916-1918? 


General Discussion 





Cuitp LABOR AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
Outlook, January 13, 1915, v. 109, p. 56. 


CHILD-LABOR BILL AND THE MorTuers’ CONGRESS. 
Survey, April 8, 1916, v. 36, pp. 48-49. 
For later correspondenee see issues of May 13, 1916, p. 191, and May 20, 1916, pp. 211-212. 


CHILD-LABOR LAW A RADICAL DEPARTURE; Keating-Owen act. 
Iron Age, September 6, 1917, v. 100, pp. 532-533. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHANCE BEFORE CONGRESS. 
Survey, January 16, 1915, v. 33, pp. 413-415. 


— 


*Ineludes also references to the Palmer-Owen child-labor bill in the 63d Lenerese. The Keating-Owed 
bill in the 64th Congress was passed Sept. 1, 1916, and became operative September, 1917. |i ws 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, June 3, 1918. 
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CLARK, DAVID. % ‘ : 
4 demand for a square deal. Speech before the National Child Laber 
Conference, recently held in the city of Washington. 
Congressional Record, 63d Cong., v. 52, Appendix, pp. 169-170. 
Opposed to Federal bill. Introduced into the Record, January 23, 1915, by Mr. Webb. 

CLOPPER, EDWARD N. : 
~The enforcement of child-labor laws. : 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, January, 

1916, v. 63, pp. 272-277. 

_ The Federal child-labor law. 
Elementary School Journal, January, 1917, v. 17, pp. 326-334. 
lug DEMOCRATS’ CHILD-LABOR LAW. 

Literary Digest, September 2, 1916, v. 53, pp. 547-548. 
Emery, JAMES A. 

Child labor under the Constitution. [And editorial comment.] 

New Republic, March 18, 1916, v. 6, pp. 182-184. 

FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR BILL PASSES THE House. 

Survey, February 27, 1915, v. 33, p. 569. 
FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LAW. 

School and Society, September 1, 1917, v. 6, pp. 256-257. 


(jOMPERS, SAMUEL. 
Lift the burdens from child life. 
American Federationist, September, 1916, v. 23, pp. 843-844. 
Editorial in suppert of Federal child-labor law. 


Hutt, HENRY. 
The Federal child-labor law—the question of its constitutionality. 
Political Science Quarterly, December, 1916, v. 31, pp. 519-530. 


Jonnston, A. 8S. _ 
{Letter from State factory inspector of Missouri favoring passage of Keating 


child-labor bill.] 
Congressional Record, v.53. Appendix, p. 174. 
Introduced into the Record by Mr. Dyer, January 26, 1916, 
KEATING, EDWARD. 
Child labor. Extension of remarks in the House, February 2, and August 8, 
1916. 
Congressional Record, v. 53, Appendix, pp. 238-243, 1805-1811. 
Includes quotations from prominent men and women and from newspaper editorials en- 
dorsing child-labor bill. . 
KELLEY, Mrs. FLORENCE. 
The Federal child-labor law. 
Survey, August 26, 1916, v. 36, pp. 533-534, September 1, 1917, v. 38, 
pp. 484-486. 
Kenyon, WiLuiAM 8. ; 
National child-labor law. Speech in the Senate, February 24, 1916. 
Congressional Record, v. 53, pp. 3021-3057. 
Contains digest of comparative State legislation, and digest of child-labor laws of Austria, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Switzerland. 
Lewis, Witx1am D. 
Child labor and interstate commerce. 
Survey, April 4, 1914, v. 32, pp. 35-37. 
Lovesoy, OwEn R. 
rhe Federal child-labor law. 
(Jn American Labor Year Book, 1917-18. New York, 1918, pp. 120- 
124.) 
The Federal child-labor law. 
American Economic Review, December, 1916, v. 6, pp. 955-958. 
—— The Federal Government and child labor. A brief for the Palmer-Owen 
child-labor bill. New York, National Child Labor Committee, 1914. 23 pp. 
(Pamphlet No. 216.) 


—— Federal Government and child labor, and memorandum on the Paimer 
child-labor bill. 
Child Labor Bulletin, February, 1914, v. 2, No. 4, pp. 19-34. 
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MacCuesney, NatHan WIM. To 1 
Constitutionality of the Federal child-labor law. 
Child Labor Bulletin, November, 1915, v. 4, pp. 155-163. 


Cases cited in footnotes. TuCl 
McKeuway, ALEXANDER J. 


Another emancipation proclamation; the Federai child-labor law. 
teview of Reviews, October, 1916, v. 54, pp. 423-426. 


; ene ; aT wit 
—— The next Federal campaign. | 
Child Labor Bulletin, February, 1918, v. 6, pp. 212-215. 
— — Passing the Federal child-labor law. 
Child Labor Bulletin, August, 1916, v. 5, pp. 91-93. _ 


NatTionaL Cuitp LaBor CommiTtres, New York. | 
The Federal child-labor bill; program of tenth annual Conference on Chijiq . 
Labor, New Orleans, La., March 15-18, 1914, with a copy of the Wai 
Federal child-labor bill and a memorandum on its constitutionaljt, | 
New York City, National Child Labor Committee, 1914. 79 pp. (‘Tip 
Chiid Labor Bulletin, v. 2, No. 4.) Wits 
CONTENTs.—Editorial notes.—Program of tenth annual Conference. on Child Labor — ens 
Federal Government and child labor, and memorandum on the Palmer child-labor }jj} He 
O. R. Lovejoy.—Ten years of child-labor reform in the South [by] A. J. McKelw , 
eight-hour day {by} Anna Rochester.—The majesty of the law in Mississippi [by| E. \ 
per.— Present conditions in the South [by] L. W. Hine.—Strawberry pickers of ! 
H. M. Bremer.—The work of England’s certifying surgeons [by] H. H. Jones. 
- Supporters of the Keating-Owen bill. New York City, 1916. 7 pp. (/; Wor: 
Pamphlet No. 256.) 
—— To the members and friends of the National Child Labor Committe 
York City, 1916. 8 pp. (/is Pamphlet No. 265.) 

Includes text of letter from Miss Julia C. Lathrop, correspondence with Republican and Demo. 
cratic national committees, statements of Senator Cummins and President Wilson on | 
Federal! child-labor law. 

—— What the newspapers say about the Keating-Owen bill. New York City, 
1916. 4 pp. (ts Pamphlet No. 258.) 
—— Why you should support the Palmer-Owen bill. [New York City, 1915] 2 
4 pp. (/ts Pamphlet No. 240.) Kite: 
NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR LAW ON TRIAL. 
School Review, October, 1917, v. 25, pp. 601-602: 


NEW CHILD-LABOR LAW, September 1, 1917. 
American Machinist, November 1, 1917, v. 47, pp. 781-782. 





EME? 


Park 
PARKINSON, THomas TI. , ( 

A brief forthe Keating-Owen biil. 
Child Labor Bulletin, February, 1916, v. 4, pp. 219-265. 


—— Constitutionality of a Federal child-labor law ... [by] Thomas I. Parkin 
son... and Nathan W. MacChesney. New York City, National Chili 
Labor Committee, 1916. 20 pp. (Jis Pamphlet No. 250.) 

Reprinted from Child Labor Bulletin, v. 4, No. 1, May, 1915, and v. 4, No. 3, Novem 
See alse Congressional Record, 64th Cong., ist sess., v.53, Appendix, pp. 221-229. 

—— The Federal child-labor law; another view of its constitutionality ... \cv Btwn 

York, Ginn & Co., 1916, pp. 531-540. ( 


‘*Reprinted from Political Science Quarterly, December, 1916."’ 


—— Precedents for Federal child-labor legislation. 
Child Labor Bulletin, May, 1915, v. 4, pp. 72-82. 
POLITICS AND THE NEW CHILD LABOR LAW. 
Survey, September 30, 1916, v. 36, pp. 629-630. 


Quotes rejoinder of Owen R. Lovejoy to statement of W. R. Willcox, chairman of Repu)! 








national committee, in which the Federal child-labor act was referred to as the “warehouse act. inte 
ing 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE MILL CHILD. ng 
Literary Digest, August 5, 1916, v. 53, p. 290. a 
Editorial on President Wilson’s demand for the passage of a child-labor law. 7 
PRESIDENT URGES CHILD-LABOR BILL. = 
Independent, July 31, 1916, v. 87, pp. 150-151. " 
Rocuester, A. ( 
The consumer and the Federal child-labor law. ir 
Survey, July 18, 1914, v. 32, pp. 412-418. cl 
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To PROHIBIT INTERSTATE TRADE IN CHILD LABOR. 
* Survey, February 7, 1914, v. 31, p. 539. 


cer, Henry St. Georce. 

Child-labor legislation in the sixty-fourth Congress. Address... before the 
Florida Bar Association at Atlantic Beach, Fla., June 17, 1916. [Staunton, 
Va., 1916.] 53 pp. 


Tue 


as, T. P. 
The Federal child-labor law. 
(In National Education Association of the United States, Addresses 
and proceedings, 1917, pp. 829-831.) 


VictokY FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Outlook, August 16, 1916, v. 113, pp. 882-883. 


Warkins, Epe@ar. 
Is the Federal child-labor statute constitutional ? 
Case and Comment, April, 1917, v. 23, pp. 906-910. 


WILSON PUTS THROUGH CHILD LABOR REFORM. His personal intervention causes 
enactment of important social justice measure, twice passed by the Democratic 
40) 


“(In Democratic Party. Democratic textbook, 1916, pp. 287-288.) 
See also Literary Digest, August 5, 1916, p. 290. 


WorKING CHILDREN AND THE SENATE. 
Survey, April 15, 1916, v. 36, p. 69. 


Congressional Hearings and Reports 
Emery, James A. 

Argument in opposition to form and validity of H. R. 8234, commonly known 
as the Keating child-labor bill, interstate commerce in products of child 
labor [hearing before Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce} February 
21,1916. [Washington, 1916.] 41 pp. 

Found also in the Hearings, pp. 241-282. 


Kircuin, WILLIAM WALTON. 
Child-labor bill. Statement before the Committee on Labor, House of 
Representatives, 64th Cong., lst sess. on H. R. 8234. Washington, 1916. 
20 pp. 
Found also in the Hearings, pp. 139-157. 


Parkinson, Tuomas L. 
Constitutionality of Keating-Owen child-labor bill. Statement... deliv- 
ered before House Committee on Labor, January 13, 1916. Washington, 
1916. 27 pp. 


Found also in the Hearings, pp. 176-201. 


— Interstate commerce in products of child labor. [Statement before Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce.] February 17, 1916. [Washington, 
1916.] 18 pp. 

Found also in the Hearings, pp. 113-130. 


Unireo States. Congress. House. Committee on Labor. 

Child-labor bill. Hearings before the Committee on Labor, House of 
Representatives, Sixty-third Congress, second session, on H. R. 12292, a 
bill to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, and 
for other purposes. February 27, March 9, and May 22,1914. Washing- 
ton, 1914. 146 pp. 


David J. Lewis, chairman. Hearings on the Palmer-Owen child-labor bill. 


errs: Report amending by substitute H. R. 12292, to prevent 
interstate commerce in products of child labor. August 13, 1914. [Wash- _ 
ington, 1914.] 2pp. (63d Cong., 2d sess. House Rept. 1085.) 


— —— =~ —— Child-labor bill. (Report to accompany H. R, 12292.) 
February 13, 1915. {Washington, 1915.] 50 pp. (63d Cong., 3d sess. 
House Rept. 1400.) 

AprENDIx: Statements of Mrs. Florence Kelley, Julia C. Lathrop, Arthur Reed Perry, and A. J. 
McKelway; The eight-hour day for children, by Anna Rochester; ‘The operation of the eight-hour 
law for children in ) raebear eB! Bag by Richard K. Conant; Medical opinions upon eight-hour day; 
Constitutionality of Palmer bill, by Jasper Y. Brinton; The Federal power tc regulate child labor 
in the light of Supreme Court decisions, by William Draper Lewis; Constitutionality of a Federal 
child-labor law, by Owen R. Lovejoy. 
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Unitrep Srates. Congress. House. Committee on Labor. 
Child-labor bill. Hearings... on H. R. 8234, a bill to prevent interstat 
commerce in the products of child labor and for other purposes. Jeumend 
10, 11, and 12, 1916... Washington, 1916. 317 pp. —_ 
Hearings on the Keating-Owen child-labor bill. 


To prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor. Report 
January 17, 1916, to accompany H. R. 8234.) [Washington, 1916.} 4} 
pp. (64th Cong., Ist sess. House Rept. 46.) 


—_—— To prevent interstate commerce in the products of child 
iabor. (Report, January 17, 1916, to accompany H. R. 8234. Views of tip 
minority. poe Bros 24, 1916. [Washington, 1916.] 14pp. (64th Cong. iy 

sess. House Rept. 46, pt. 2.) 


The appendix to pt. 1, pp. 17-41, contains statements by A. J. McKelway, Mrs. Florence Kg. 
ley, Julia C. Lathrop; The eight-hour day for children, by Anna Rochester; The operation of jh. 
eight-hour law for children in Massachusetts, by Richard K. Conant; Medical opinions upoy 
eight-hour day; Summary of investigations made by Pennsylvania Child Labor Associ: tion: 
Costitutionality of Keating bill, by Jasper Y. Brinton; The Federal power to regulate chijq } ‘bor 
in the light of Supreme Court decisions, by William Draper Lewis. 

The views of the minority deal mainly with the constitutionality of the bill. 





Senate. Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Interstate commerce in products of child labor. (Report to accompany 
H. R. 12292.) [Washington, 1915.] 2pp. (63d Cong., 3d sess. Senate 
Rept. 1050.) 

Report on Palmer-Owen child-labor bill. 


Interstate commerce in products of child labor. Hearings 
before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, U. 8. Senate, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session, on H. R. 8234, an act to prevent interstate commerce 
in the products of child labor, and for other purposes. Washington, 1916, 
319 pp. 

Hearings on the Keating-Owen child-labor bill. 
To prevent interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor. (Report to accompany H. R. 8234.) [Washington, 1916.}] 23 pp. 
(64th Cong., Ist-sess. Senate Rept. 358.) 

Submitted by Mr. Robinson. - Ordered printed April 19, 1916. 











Debates in Congress 


Unitep Strares. Congress. House. 
Child labor. Debate in the House, February 15, 1915, on the bil! (1i. R. 
12292) to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor... 
Congréssional Record, v. 52, pp. 3827-3836, 4022-4023. 


Debate on Palmer-Owen billin 63d Congress. Bill passed, p. 3836. Did not cone toa 
vote in the Senate. 


Child labor. Debate in the House, January 19 and 26, 19/6, 
on the bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate commerce in the products of 
ehild labor, and for other purposes. 

Congressional Record, 64th Cong., Ist sess., v. 53, pp. 1268-1269, 1565- 1608. 


Speeches in support of bill: Messrs. Lewis (pp. 1568-1569); Copley (pp. 1574-1575); \ are (pp. 
1575-1576; Appendix, pp. 217-218); Keating (p. 1579; Appendix, pp. 221-229); Fess; Tague (p. 
a ie 1583-1584); Gardner; Lenroot (pp. 1584-1585); Rogers (pp. 1585-1586); london 
pp. —1592). = 
Speeches in opposition to bill: Messrs. Webb (pp. 1569-1574); Byrnes of S. C. (pp. 15/0-10'8); 
Britt (pp. 1578-1579); Page of N.C. (pp. 1579-1580); Nicholls of S. C. (pp. 1581-1583); Callaway; 
Watson of Va. (pp. 1586-1591). 4 as 
Participating in debate on amendment: Messrs. Sherley, Mann, Moore of Pa., Webb, Kagscae, 
Pou, Cannon, Borland, Austin, Wood of Ind., Howard, Dallinger, Adamson, Watson 0! ‘2, 
Byrnes of 8. C., Parker of N. J. (pp. 1592-1608). ; 
For extension of remarks by Messrs. Carter, Ricketts, Cooper (Ohio), Borland, Charles, Ken- 
nedy, Van Dyke, Cox, Gallivan, Shouse, McCulloch, Siegel, Cline, and Cary, see Congressional 
Record, v. 53, Appendix, pp. 183-185, 204-206, 211-213, 220-221, 233, 236-237, 246-247, 259. 


Debate in the House, February 2, 1916, on the bill (H. R. 5254). 
Congressional Record, 64th Cong., Ist sess., v. 53, pp. 2007—2035. 


Messrs. Sears, O’Shaunessy, Towner, Reavis, Dillon, Britt, Webb, Howard, Green (!0¥4) 
Cooper (Ohio), Dennison, Doughton, Clark (Fla.), Cooper (Wis.), Blackmon, and others. 
ote on bill, p. 2035. ae 
For extension of remarks by Messrs. Keating, Smith (Idaho), Ayres, Schall, Randa!l, Gna 
Nolan, Scott, Hicks, Church, Platt, McCracken, Black, Siegel, Helvering, Cooper (Ohio), an¢ 
Smith (Mich.), see Congressional Record, v. 53, Appendix, pp. 238-246, 249-250, 256-258, 210-262 
264-265, 330-331, 1285-1287, 1569-1570, 1689-1690, 1723, 1745-1746, 1805-1811. 
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UnrreD STATES. Senate. 
Debate in the Senate, February 24, August 3-5, 7, 8, 1916, on the bill (H. R. 
8234) to prevent interstate commerce in products of child labor. 
Congressional Record, v. 53, pp. 3021-3057, 9233-9234, 11281, 12034, 
12052-12057, 12060-12093, 12131-12138, 12194-12229, 12276-12313. 


Speeches in support of bill: Senators Kenyon (pp. 3021-3057, 12213-12218); Robinson (pp. 
12052-12057, 12060-12062); Borah (pp. 12080-12093); Husting (pp. 12206-12212)! Pomerene (pp. 
12219-12220); Vardaman (pp. 12220-12222); Cummins (pp. 12276-12284); Townsend (pp. 
12284-12285); Colt (pp. 12285-12286); Lane (pp. 12289-12293); Hitchcock (pp. 12295-12297); 
Clapp (pp. 12297-12299). 

Speeches in opposition to bill: Senators Hardwick (pp. 12062-12079); Thomas (pp. 
12131-12138); Overman (pp. 12194-12201); Fletcher (pp. 12201-12203); Bryan (pp. 12203-12205); 
Works (pp. 12212-12213); Brandegee (pp. 12223-12229); Smith of 8. C. (pp. 12287-12289); 
Tillman (pp. 12294-12295). 

Vote on bill, p. 12313. 


Administration of Act 
AppotT, GRACE. 
rhe enforcement of the Federal child-labor act. 
(In Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States 
and Canada. Proceedings, 1918, pp. 76-79.) 
__ _ The enforcement of the Federal child-labor law. 
Child Labor Bulletin, February, 1919, v. 7, pp. 256-257. 
_.— Enforeement of the United States child-labor Jaw. 
(In National Education Association of the United States. Addresses and 
proceedings, 1918, pp. 657-661.) 
—— How to meet child-labor law. 
Textile World, June 16, 1917, v. 52, p. 3304. 
—— Ten years’ work for children. Washington, 1923. 10 pp. 


Reprinted from North American Review for August, 1923. Includes brief account of adminis- 
tration of first Federal child labor law. 


CHILD LABOR REGULATIONS; rules for enforcement of act. 
Textile World, August 15, 1917, v. 53, p. 732. : 
CHILD LABOR RULINGS; relation of yarn commission house to spinner outlined. 
rextile World, October 20, 1917, v. 53, p. 1669+. 
DaVvIs, J. M. 
Discussion of child-labor legislation. 
Textile World, June 24, 1916, v. 51, p. 2938. 
—— Operating under the Keating-Owen bill. 
Textile World, June 16, 1917, v. 52, pp. 3303-3304. 
DEALERS MUST GIVE CHILD-LABOR GUARANTIES ON GOODS. 
Electrical World, November 3, 1917, v. 70, p. 882. 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LAW. 
Survey, July 21, 1917, v. 38, pp. 357-358. 


Reprints statement of Grace Abbott regarding number of children affected and outlook for the 
enforcement of the act. 


HEARING ON CHILD-LABOR LAW. 
Textile World, July 28, 1917, v. 53, p. 321. 
LatHrop, Jura C. 
Administration of the Federal child-labor law. 
Child Labor Bulletin, May, 1917, v. 6, pp. 23-26. 
—— The Children’s Bureau and child labor. 
American Federationist, October, 1918, v. 25, pp. 908-910. 


. Briefly reviews the administration of the first Federal child-labor act by the Children’s 
ureau, 


Meeting or NortH CAROLINA SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, May 17, 1917, v. 13, pp. 3-4, 8, 11, 16, 21-22. 


Stenographer’s report of meeting held in Charlotte, N. C., May 10, 1917, to discuss methods of 
putting into effect the Federal child-labor law. 


Mitts WILL OBEY FEDERAL Law. 
©hild Labor Bulletin, November, 1916, v. 5, pp. 136-137. 


_Letter from Julian 8. Carr, jr., head of the Durbam Hosiery Manufacturing Co., and other textile 
milis in support of Federal legistation. 


SOUTHERN MEETINGS TO CONSIDER KEATING LAW. 
lextile World, June 2, 1917, v. 52, p. 3105+. 
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Szeresi, E. 
Preparing for the Keating child-labor law. 
Textile World, June 16, 1917, v. 52, p. 3295. 
Unrrep States. Children’s Bureau. 

Administration of the first Federal child-labor law... Washingtoy 
1921. 197 pp. (Legal series, No. 6. Industrial series, No. 6. 
publication No. 78.) 

Includes besides the record of the administration of the Federa! act from September 1, 19 

it was declared unconstitutional on June 3, 1918, a report of the special inspection of est.) 

ments engaged in war production under the child-labor clause in war contracts. 
“Appendix II. Text of Federal child-labor law of 1916 and rules and regulations | 

foreement,’’ pp. 174-181. 

Unitep Srates. Children’s Bureau. 

Annual reports of the chief for 1917-18, 1918-19. Washington, 1918-1919 
1918: Child labor and its Federal control, pp. 5-10. 

1919: Decision of Supreme Court on Federal child-laber law and its results, pp. 21-22. 


Bureay 


—— Child-labor division circular. No. 1-2. Washington, 1917-19) 
No. 1. Rules and regulations . . . for carrying out the provisions of an act to prevent inter. 
state commerce in the products of child labor. Issued August 14, 1917. 
No. 2. Decision of the United States Supreme Court as to the constitutionality of the Federal 
child-labor law of September 1, 1916. 

—- - Notice of hearings on tentative rules and regulations for carrying 
out the provisions of the child4labor act of September 1, 1916. [Washington, 
1917.] 11 pp. 

Includes draft of tentative rules and regulations. 

—— Laws, statutes, etc. 

An act to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, and 
for other purposes. [Washington, 1916.] 3 pp. 
Public—No. 249—64th Congress. H. R. 8234. 
Printed also as United States Children’s Bureau publication No. 10, Separate No. 55. 

WARNING ISSUED TO MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN HarRpDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ON CHILD-LABOR LAWS. 

American “Artisan and Hardware Record, June 23, 1917, p. 28. 
Letter from the president of the assoviation regarding notices to be printed on all invoices 

Watson, E. J. 

Administration of child-labor law. 
Textile World, June 16, 1917, v. 52, pp. 3301-3302. 


Court Decisions and Briefs 


Hammer, Wit1i1aM C., appellant. 

Transcript of record. Supreme Court of the United States. October 
term, 1917, No. 704. W. C. Hammer, United States attorney for the 
Western District of North Carolina, appellant, »v. Roland H. Dagenhart. 
and Reuben Dagenhart and John Dagenhart, minors, by Roland H. Dagen- 
hart, their next friend. Appealfrom the District Court of the United States 
for the Western District of North Carolina. Filed September 26, |{10. 
. . . _Washington, 1917.] 21 pp. 

Fidelity Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C., joint appellant. 
O’Brien, Morgan J. 

Child-labor law No. 704. In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
October term, 1917. W. C. Hammer, United States attorney for the 
Western District of North Carolina, appellant, ». Roland H. Dagenhart and 
Reuben Dagenhart and John Dagenhart, minors, by Roland H. Dagenliart, 
their next friend, appellees. Appeal from the District Court of North 
Carolina. Brief for the appellees. New York, Stillman Appellate Print. 
Co. {1918.] 62 pp. 

Signed: Morgan J. O’Brien, Clement Manly, W. P. Bynum, Junius Parker, W. M. Hendren, 
counsel for appellees. 
Unitep States. Department of Justice. 

Child labor law case No. 704. In the Supreme Court of the United States. 
October term, 1917. W.C. Hammer, United States attorney for the West- 
ern District of North Carolina, appellant, v. Roland H. Dagenhart, and Keu- 
ben Dagenhart and John Dagenhart, minors, by Roland H. Dagenhait, 
their next friend. Ap from the District Court of the United States for 
the Western District of North Carolina. Brief for appellant. Washington, 
1918. vii, 82 pp. 

Signed: John W. Davis, Solicitor General, W. L. Frierson, Robert Szold. 
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[xiteD STATES. Soipreme Court. 

' Ww. C. Hammer, United States attorney for the Western District of North 
Carolina, ». Dagenhart et al. Appeals from the District Court of the 
United Statesfor the Western District of North Carolina. No. 704. Ar- 
gued April 15, 16, 1918.—Decided June 3, 1°18. 

(In United States Reports, v. 247, pp. 251-281.) 


Argument for appellant and appellees and decision of the court. 


w. C. Hammer, United States attorney for the Western District of North 
North Carolina, appellant, v. Roland H. Dagenhart, and Reuben Dagen- 
hart and John Dagenhart, minors, by Roland H. Dagenhart, their next 
friend. Appeal from the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of North Carolina. June 3, 1918. Mr. Justice Day 
delivered the opinion. of the court. [n. p., 1918.] 8, 4 pp. 

The dissenting opinion was written by Mr. Justice Holmes and concurred in by Mr. Justice 

McKenna, Mr. Justice Brandeis, and Mr. Justice Clarke. 

Text of decision reprinted by Children’s Bureau as its child labor division circular No.2. Fora 

review of the case see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, July 1918, pp. 171-177. 


Comment on Supreme Court Decision 
B., H. M. 
Child-labor law case, commerce power of Congress and reserved powers of 
the States. 
Michigan Law Review, November, 1918, v. 17, pp. 83-87. 
Bris, H. W. 
Commerce power and Hammer v. Dagenhart. 
University of Pennsylvania Law Review, January, 1919, v. 67, pp. 
21-36. 
Bronaves, M. 
Federal regulation of child labor. 
Law Notes, August, 1918, v. 22, pp. 86-91. 
Bruce, A. A. 
Interstate commerce and child labor. 
Michigan Law Review, January, 1919, v.3, pp. 89-104. 
Toe CHILD-LABOR DEFEAT. 
Literary Digest, June 15, 1918, v. 57, p. 16. 
CHILD-LABOR LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 
Textile World, June 8, 1918, v. 53, p. 6009. 
CuuneDINST, J. B. 
The Supreme Court decision on the child-labor law. . 
(In Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States 
and Canada. Proceedings, 1918, pp. 48-52.) 
Corwin, Epwarp 8. 
Validity of the child-labor act. 
New Republic, September 15, 1917, v. 12, pp. 186-188. 


On the decision of the district court. 


CusuMan, R. E. 
National police power under the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
Minnesota Law Review, June 1919, v.3, pp. 452-483. 
Decision OF THE SuPpREME COURT DECLARING THE FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LAW 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 
Keonomic World, June 15, 1918, v. 15, p. 841. 
FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LAW APPEALED. 
Outlook, May 29, 1918, v. 119, p. 187. 
FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LAW DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 
Montuiy Lasor Review, v. 7, July 1918, pp. 171-177. 
A review of the case of Hammer v. Dagenhart with a brief account of new bills introduced into 
ongress. 
FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LAW INVALID. Main points in the prevailing and dissent- 
lng opinions—and what can be done about it. 
Survey, June 8, 1918, v. 40, pp. 283-284. 
Giick, H. 8. 
Constitutionality of the child-labor law. 
Case and Comment, March, 1918, v. 24, pp. 801-803. 
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GomPERS, SAMUEL. 
Child life must be conserved. [Editorial.] 
American Federationist, August, 1918, v. 25, pp. 692-695. 
Gorpon, T. M. 
Child-labor law ease. 
Harvard Law Review, November, 1918, v. 32, pp. 45-67. 
GREEN, FREDERICK. 
Child-labor law and the Constitution. 
Illinois Law Bulletin, February, 1919, v. 2, pp. 126-132. 
See also issue for April, 1917, pp. 3-26. 
——— Social justice and interstate commerce. 
North American Review, September, 1918, v. 208, pp. 387-400. 

In the view of this author “‘the child-labor law could have een upheld only by construing 1; 
commerce clause with such literal latitude as to defeat the very purposes for which the pow ors ,; 
Congress were made specific.’’ 

Jones, W. C. 
Child labor decision. 
California Law Review, September, 1918, v. 6, pp. 395-417. 


LAFOLLETTE, Ropert M. 
Child labor and the Federal courts. 
American Federationist, July, 1922 v. 29, pp. 469-485. 
Address before the annual convention of the American Federation of Labor, Cincinnat 
14,1922. Printed alsoinits Proceedings, 1922, pp. 232-243; Cungressional Record 
1922, v. 62, No. 160 (current file) pp. 9851-9857. 
Lonpon, MEYER, 
Child-labor law—Supreme Court decision. Remarks in the House, J 
1918. 
Congressional Record, 65th Cong., 2d sess., v. 56, pt. 8, pp. 7692-7693. 
Metue”, LOWELL. 
Boy who “wrecked ” the child-labor law tells how he was used by mill owners 
Textile worker, November, 1923, v. 11, pp. 483-484. 
OweEN, Rosert L. 
Speech in Senate, June 6, 1918, defending constitutionality of his bill to pre- 
vent interstate commerce in the products of child labor. 
Congressional Record; 65th Cong., 2d sess., v. 56, pp. 7431-7435 
PARKINSON, Tuomas I. 
The Federal child-labor law decision. 
Child Labor Bulletin, August, 1918, v. 7, pp. 89-97. 
A review of the Supreme Court’s decision with a summary of new proposals for r 
before Congress. 
PoweE.L, THomas REED. 
Child labor and the Constitution. 
Child Labor Bulletin, February, 1919, v. 7, p. 258. 
—— The child-labor decision. 
Nation, June 22, 1918, v. 106, pp. 730-731. 
——- Child labor, Congress and the Constitution. 
North Carolina Law Review, November, 1922, v. 1, pp. 61-81. 
Includes discussion of Supreme Court decision regarding the first Federal child-labor law 
—— Child-labor law, the tenth amendment and the commerce clause. 
Southern Law Quarterly, August, 1918, v..3, pp. 175-202. 
Revspen DAGENHART’S sTORY. Boy whose ‘case killed the child-labor 
wishes now he’d lost his law suit. 
American Labor World, November, 1923, v. 24, No. 3, p. 14. 
Rusin, W. B. 
A judicial anachronism. The U.8. Supreme Court and the child-labor Jaw. 
Seamen’s Journal, August 7, 1918, v. 31, pp. 1-2. 


Ryan, JouN A. 
The Supreme Court and child labor. 
Catholic World, November, 1918, v. 108, pp. 212-223. 


THE SECUEL TO THE DAGENHART CASE. 
American Child, January, 1924, v. 6, No. 1, p. 3. | 
EDITORIAL Note.—“ The following article is the result of a trip to North Carolina by Lowe!! Met 
lett of the Scripps-Howard newspapers to find out what had happened to the Dagenhart !0m) 
whose famous trial case was responsible for the overthrow of the first Federal child-labor law. 
See also comment under title ‘Just another liar,’ in Southern Textile Bulletin, November“, 
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s7ATES’ RIGHTS VS. THE NATION, 
New Republic, June 15, 1918, v. 15, pp. 194-195. 
Cr rHERI AND, WILLIAM A. 
rhe child-labor cases and the Constitution. 
Cornell Law Quarterly, June, 1923, v. 8, pp. 338-358. 


In the opinion of this writer the first Federal child-labor law should have been held constitu- 
nal 


Footnote references to cases, 


Federal Control, 1918-1919 


(‘uILD-LABOR RULING; new clause in Government contracts to be enforced by 
Secretary of Labor. 
fextile World, August 10, 1918, v. 54, p. 625. 
Relates to the ruling of the War Labor Policies Board. 
PeLLpR, RAYMOND G. 
, quest of constitutionality. 

Child Labor Bulletin, November, 1918, v. 7, pp. 207-214. 
(ovERNMENT 'S POSITION CONCERNING CHILD LABOR AND PRISON LABOR. 
VMonTHLY LaBor Review, v. 7, August, 1918, pp. 75-76. 

Resolutions adopted by the War Labor Policies Board regarding child labor. 


VEW ANTI-CHILD LABOR BILL. 
Survey, September 7, 1918, v. 40, p. 642. 
Brief summary of Keating bill based on the war powers of Congress. (H. R. 12767, 65th Cong.) 
See also H. J. Res. 300, 302, 304 (65th Congress), proposing a constitutional amendment. 


NEW BILL TO ABOLISH CHILD LABOR. 
Survey, June 29, 1918, v. 40, p. 375. 
On the bill introduced by Senator Kenyon (8. 4760, 65th Cong.) to deny the use of the mails to 
persons or concerns employing child labor. 
PLANNING A NEW CHILD LABOR LAW. 
Survey, June 15, 1918, v. 40, pp. 323-324. 
\ REPRIEVE FOR THE CHILDREN. 
_New Republic, August 3, 1918, v. 16, pp. 7-8. 
On the resolution of the War Labor Policies Board restoring the essential provisions of the Federal 
hild-labor act in war contracts by the Government. 
UnrrepD States. Children’s Bureau. 
Administration of the first. Federal child-labor law . .. Washington, 1921. 
197 pp. (Bureau publication No. 78.) 


‘Special ikspection of establishments engaged in war production,” pp. 133-161. 
See also Annual report of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 1919, p. 22. 


‘ 
A 


War Labor Policies Board. 
(Statement regarding position of the production departments of the Govern- 


ment concerning child labor.] 
Official Bulletin (U.S. Committee on Public Information), July 13, 1918, 
p. 3; July 20, 1918, p. 15; September 30, 1918, p. 15. 
Ruling that al ]Government contracts should meet the requirements of the Federal child labor 
act. Federal Children’s Bureau was charged with the enforcement of the child-iahor contract 
ciause. 
“WAR POWER” TO RESTRICT CHILD LABOR. 
Survey, October 26, 1918, v. 41, pp. 103-104, 


Second Federal Child Labor Law, 1919-1922 ° 


Bares, J. 
Federal child-labor tax. 
Chicago Legal News, May 29, 1919, v. 51, p. 348. 


Brapy, Davin. 
Forecast of the Supreme Court decision on the child-labor tax law. 
American Child, August, 1919, v. 1, pp. 115-117. 


Bronauan, M. 
Regulation of child labor by Federal taxation. e 
Law Notes, April, 1919, v. 23, pp. 7-9; Chicago Legal News, May 15, 


1919, v. 5, pp. 334-335. 





; Passed by Congress Feb. 24, 1919. 


09° 
ved, 


Was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court May 15, 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE COURTS. 
School and Society, September 3, 1921, v. 14, pp. 128-129. 


CoNnscIENCE, CONGRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
Child Labor Bulletin, February, 1919, v. 7, pp. 229-234. 


FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION. 
School and Society, January 4, 1919, v. 9, pp. 25-26. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON CHILD LABOR. 
Elementary School Journal, September, 1921, v. 22, pp. 4-5. 


FEDERAL TAXATION OF CHILD LABOR. 
Virginia Law Review, November, 1919, v. 6, pp. 115-120. 


Lenroot, Irvine L. 
Taxing child labor out of industry. 
Child Labor Bulletin, February, 1919, v. 7, pp. 254-256. 


Lovresoy, Owen R. 
Federal labor legislation. 
(In American Lavor Year Book, 1919-1920. New York, 1920, pp. 
224-230.) 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR LAW. 
Outlook, September 7, 1921, v. 129, p. 5. 


THE NEW FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW. 
American Child, May, 1919, v. 1, pp. 8-10. 


A NEW WEAPON AGAINST CHILD LABOR. 
Literary Digest, January 4, 1919, v. 60, p. 14. 


On the use of the taxing power of Congress. 


REGULATING CHILD LABOR BY FEDERAL TAXATION. 
Yale Law Journal, January, 1922, v. 31, pp. 310-314. 


SENATE FOR TAX ON CHILD LABOR. 
Survey, December 28, 1918, v. 41, p. 405. 
On the child-labor amendment to the revenue bill. 


TAXES TO DRIVE OUT CHILD LABOR. 
Survey, November 23, 1918, v. 41, p. 221. 
Unitep States. Congress. House. 
{ Debatein the House, February 8, 1919, on Senate amendment to the reve 
bill providing tax on employment of child labor.] 
Congressional Record, 65th Cong., 3d sess., v. 57, pt. 1, pp. 3029 
Debaté on the conference report. Includes remarks by Representatives Gard 
reys, Rainey, and Venable. 






—. —— Senate. 
{Debate in the Senate, December 18, 1918, on the Senate committee amend- 
ment to the revenue bill providing for a tax on employment of child labor. 
Congressional Record, 65th Cong., 3d sess., v. 57, pt. 1, pp. 609-621. 


Remarks by Senators France, Hardwick, Kellogg, Kenyon, Lenroot, Lodge, Overman, 
Pomerene, Smith of South Carolina, and Thomas. 


Administration of Act 
ALLEN, Nixa F. 
. The Federal child-labor law [and discussion]. 
(In Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States 
and Canada. Proceedings, 1920. Washington, 1921, pp. 141-146.) 


Federal cooperation with State in the administration of the child-labor tax 
law [and discussion]. 
(In Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and 
Canada. Proceedings, 1919. Washington, 1920, pp. 147-155.) 


Report on child-labor tax. 
(In Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and 
Canada. Proceedings, 192t. Washington, 1922, pp. 31-32.) 


CHILD-LABOR TAX DETAILS. 


Textile World, April 26, 1919, v. 55, p. 2404. 
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xtep STATES. Laws, statutes, etc. 

Revenue bill of 1918. An act showing the bill (H. R. 12863) to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, as agreed to in conference and passed by 
the Congress and presented to the President of the United States. Wash- 
ington, 1919. 106 pp. (65th Cong., 3d sess. 8. Doc. 385.) 

Title XII—T ax on employment of child labor, pp. 91-93. 
___—- United States law relating to tax on employment of child labor together 
with Washington State child-labor laws and Industrial Welfare Commission 
minor orders... Ed. 1919. Comp. by C. H. Younger... Olympia, 
1919. 16 pp. 
Ofice of Internal Revenue. 


Annual report of the commissioner. Washington, 1919-1922. 
See sections on child-labor tax. 


_——- Child-labor tax rulings (revised September, 1920) ... Washington, 
1920. 16 pp. 

__ —— Provisional regulations 46, relating to tax on employment. of child 
labor. Provisional regulations covering the administration of Title XII of 
the revenue act of 1918, tax on employment of child labor. [Washington, 
1919.) 8 pp. 

——— Regulations 46 relating to tax on employment of child labor under 
the revenue act of 1918 (approved February 24, 1919). Rev. May, 1921. 
Washington, 1921. 20 pp. 

--—— Rulings of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue relating to tax on 
child labor under the revenue act of 1918. Washington, 1919. 17 pp. 


Court Decisions and Briefs 
Bynum, Wi~ur1Am P. 

J. W. Bailey, and J. W. Bailey as Collector of Internal Revenue, et al., plaintiff 
inerror,v. Drexel Furniture Co. Abstract of oral argument for the defend- 
antinerror. [n. p., 19217] 65 pp. 

In Supreme Court of the United States, October term, 1921, No. 657. 
iiteD States. Department of Justice. 

The Atherton Mills, appellant, v. Eugene T. Johnston and John W. John- 
ston, by Eugene T. Johnston, his prochain ami. Appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Western District of North Caro- 
lina. Brief for the United States as amicus curie. Washington, 1919. 
33 pp. 

In the Supreme Court of the United States. October term, 1919. No. 406. Signed: Alexander 

C. King, Solicitor General, William L. Frierson, Assistant Attorney General. 

— —— Supplemental! brief for the United States as amicus curie. Washing- 
ton, 1922. 9 pp. 
In the Supreme Court of the United States. October term, 1921. No. 16. Signed: James M. 

Beck, Solicitor General, Robert P. Reeder, Special Assistant. 

A cone of this case was given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June ,1919, p. 264; June, 1922, 

pp. 163-165. 

—-— The child-labor tax cases... J. W. Bailey, collector of internal 
revenue, et al., appellants, v. John G. George, trading and doing business as 
Vivian Cotton Mills, et al. Appeal... J. W. Bailey and J. W. Bailey, 
collector of internal revenue for the district of North Carolina, plaintiff in 
error, ’. Drexel Furniture Co. . .. Brief on behalf of appellants and plaintiff 
inerror. Washington, 1922. 61 pp. 

In the Supreme Court of the United States. October term, 1921. Nos. 590, 657. Signed: James 

M. Beck, Solicitor General, Robert P. Reeder, Special Assistant. 

PB review of case in Mowruty LABOR Review, October, 1921, pp. 191, 192; June, 1922, pp. 

District court. North Carolina (Western District). 

— Furniture Co. v. Bailey, collector of internal revenue. December 10, 

921. 
(In Federal Reporter, v. 276, pp. 452-454, St. Paul, 1922.) 


Decision of District Court for Western District of North Carolina holding the child-labor 
tax act invalid. 


OP Bist George v. Bailey, collector of internal revenue, et al. August 
42, 1921. 
(In Federal Reporter, v. 274, pp. 639-645. St. Paul, 1922.) 
Suit by John J. George (Vivian Cotton Mills) against J. W. Bailey, collector of internal revenue, 
District of North Carolina, to prevent assessment under the Federal child-labor tax. 
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Unitep States. Supreme Court. 

Atherton Mills v. Johnston et al. Appeal from the District Court of th 
United States for the Western District of North Carolina. No. ie 
Argued December 10, 1919; restored to docket for reargument June ¢ 
1921. Reargued March 7, 8, 1922. Decided May 15, 1922. a 

(In United States Reports, v. 259, pp. 13-16. Washington, 1923) 
Case having become moot the decree of lower court was reversed. 

Bailey, collector of internal revenue, et al. v. George, trading and doing 
business as Vivian Cotton Mills, et al. Appeal from the District Coy, 
of the United States for the Western District of North Carolina. \, 
590. Argued March 7, 8, 1922—-Decided May 15, 1922. , 

({n United States Reports, v. 259, pp. 16-20. Washington, 1923. 
Decision reversed decree of the district court which had permanently enjoined tly 
and his deputies from collecting an assessment under the Federal child-labor tax. 
Child-labor tax case. Error to the District Court of the United stata 
for the Western District of North Carolina. No. 657. Argued March 7. g 
1922— Decided May 15, 1922. “a 
(In United States Reports, v. 259, pp. 20-43. Washington, 1923.) 


The docket title of this case isJ.W. Bailey and J.W. Bailey, collector of internal revenue for the 
District of North Carolina, v. Drexel Furniture Co. : 

Decision held the child-labor tax law invalid. 

Reprinted in Congressional Reeord, 67th Cong., 2d sess., v. 62, on 7, pp. 7057-7060. 

For review of the three cases brought to test the constitutionality of the act see MONTHLY Lapop 
REVIEW, June 1922, pp. 163-165. 


colle Clor 


Comment on Supreme Court Decision 


CHILD LABOR AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
Nation, May 31, 1922, v. 114, pp. 638-639. 
CHILD-LABOR LAW AGAIN DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, August 27, 1921, v. 113, pp. 891-893. 
CHILD-LABOR LAW QUASHED. 
Literary Digest, May 27, 1922, v. 73, p. 11. 
CHILD-LABOR LAWS INVALID. 
Outlook, May 24, 1922, v. 131, p. 138. 
Corwin, Epwarp §, 


Child labor decision. 
New Republic, July 12, 1922, v. 31, pp. 177-179. 


A criticism of the Supreme Court decision in the child-labor tax case (Bailey ¢. Drexe! Furie 


ture Co.). 
FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LAW DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 
Montuiy Laspor Review, v. 14, June 1922, pp. 163-165. 
Summary of the Supreme Court decision with a review of the cases brought to test the 
FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LAW HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 
Law and Labor, June 1922, v. 4, pp. 145-146. 
Summary of the Supreme Court decision in case of Bailey ». Drexel Furniture Co. 
FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR TAX LAW HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 
Montuty Lasor Review, v. 13, October 1921, pp. 191-192. 


On the United States District Court decision in the Vivian Cotton Mills case (John J. George 


v. J. W. Bailey). Includes also briefreview of Atherton Mills case. 


FEDERAL SUPPRESSION OF CHILD LABOR HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL BY THE SU 
PREME Court. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle, May 20, 1922, v. 114, pp. 2175-2176. 


FRANKFURTER, FELIX. 
Child labor and the court. 
New Republic, July 26, 1922, v. 31, pp. 248-250. 
FRANKLIN, FABIAN. 
Why the Supreme Court rejected the child-labor law. 
Independent, June 10, 1922, v. 108, pp. 507-508. 
HampBera, A. M. 
Child-labor tax decision. 
National Tax Association Bulletin, June 1922, v. 72, pp. 288-291. 
Is THERE NO PROTECTION? 
Outlook, May 31, 1922, v. 131, p. 199. 
PaRKINSON, Tuomas I. 
Child labor and the Constitution. 
American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1922, v.-12,-pp. 110-113. 
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Powell, T. R. Fa 
' Child labor, Congress and the Constitution. 
~~ North Carolina Law Review, November, 1922, v. 1, pp. 61-81. 
RYAN, JOHN A. ‘ ; 
Federal child-labor law unconstitutional. 
Catholic Charities Review, June, 1922, v. 6, pp. 189-190. 


jpaTE RIGHTS AND THE CHILD-LABOR TAX LAW. 
Columbia Law Review, November, 1922, v. 22, pp. 659-662. 
YyTHERLAND, WiiuraM A. te 
The child-laber cases and the Constitution. 
Cornell Law Quarterly, June, 1923, v. 8, pp. 338-358. 
Footnote references to cases. Inthe view of this writer the second Federal child-labor law 
was a subterfuge, but the first Federal child-labor law should have been held constitutional. 
(yrreD STATES SUPREME COURT DECISION ON CHILD LABOR TAX LAW. 
Labor Gazette (Canada), June, 1922, v. 22, pp. 608-614. 
Uxirap States SuPREME COURT DECISION HOLDING THE CHILD LABOR LAW 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 
; : , , ‘ OL 
Commercial] and Financial Chronicle, June 10, 1922, v. 114, p. 2544, 
We wON AGAIN. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, May 18, 1922, v. 23, pp. 18, 34. 


Editorial on Supreme Court decision holding child-labor tax law unconstitutional. 


Proposed Constitutional Amendment * 


Congressional Hearings and Reports 










Uxirep Srates. Congress. House. Committee on the Judiciary. 

Child labor. Hearing before the Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives . . . on H. J. Res. 327. Serial 39. June 1, 1922. 
Washington, 1922. 20 pp. , 
Statements by Samuel Gompers, Owen R. Lovejoy, Mrs.. Florence Kelley, and’ Mrs. J. M: 

Doane on the proposed amendment to the Constitution. 


_ - ——- ——— Proposing child-labor amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States ... (Report to accompany H. J. Res. 458.) [Washington, 
1923.] 3 pp. (67th Cong., 4th sess. House Rept. No. 1694.) 

Submitted by Mr. Foster. Ordered printed February 23, 1923. 


Proposed child-labor amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. Hearings . . . February 7, 15-16, 27-29, March 1, 6-8, 
1924. Washington, 1924. 307 pp. 

Statements of 38 witnesses for and against a child-labor amendment. Testimony of Miss Grace 


\bbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau (pp. 17-58, 257-286), includes summary of State child-labor 
legislation and of the laws of certain foreign countries. 


- —— ——_ Child-labor amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States... (Report [majority. and minority] to accompany H. J. Res. 184.) 
Washington, 1924. 21,10 pp. (68th Cong., Ist sess. House Rept. 395.) 

The majority report submitted - Mr. Foster, March 28, 1924, favoring the amendment includes 
brief history of Federal child-labor legislation, summary of State child-labor laws, census statistics 
as to the number of working children, and testimony of State officers as to the advantages to the 

States ofa Federallaw. The minority report submitted by Mr. Graham March 29, 1924, discusses 

tbe grounds of opposition tothe proposed federal amendment. 

— —— Senaie. Committee on the Judiciary. 

Child-labor amendment to the Constitution. Hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, fourth session, on 8. J. Res. 200, 8. J. Res. 224, 
S. J. Res. 232, S. J. Res. 256, and 8. J. Res. 262; joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. .. 
Washington, 1923. 126 pp. 

Samuel M. Shortridge, chairman. 

Hearings held January 10-18, 1923. Include statements in support of the amendment from 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, Samuel Gompers, Julia C. Lathrop, Grace Abbott, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, William Draper Lewis, Owen R. Lovejoy, and representatives of various 


other national organizations; statements in opposition from Everett P. Wheeler, David Clark, 
A. H.Gibert, jr., Mrs. K. B. Johnson, E. F. Carter, and W. L. Long. 

‘For resolutions proposing an amendment to the Constitution introduced in the 67th-68th Congress, 
fonsult indexes of Congressional Record (v.-61-65) under heading “Child labor.’’ See also H. J. Res. 
» 8rd Congress, and H. J. Res. 300, 302, and 304, 65th Congress. 
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Unitrep States. Congress. Senate. Commitiee on the Judiciary. 
Child-labor amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
(Report to aecompany S, J. Res. 285.) (Washington, 1923.] 19 ,) 
(67th Cong., 4th sess. Senate Rept. 1185.) " 


Submitted by Mr. Shortridge. Ordered phages February 24, 1923. Includes text of the ty, 
Federal child-labor acts and of the decision of the Supreme Court declaring them unconsi itution; 


4a 


— —— — — Child-labor amendment ... (Report to accompa, 
S. J. Res. 1.) Washington, [1924]. 16 pp. (68th Cong., Ist sess. Senate 
Rept. 406.) 


Submitted by Mr. Shortridge, April 10—-Calendar day April 15, 1924. Includes text of firs; ind 
second child-labor laws and of the decisions of the Supreme Court declaring them uncon on 


Debates in Congress “ 


Unitep Srates. Congress. House. 
[Debate in House on child-labor amendment, April 25-26, 1994) 
Congressional Record, April 25-26, 1924, v. 65, pp. 7165-7206, 7250. 
7321, 7726-7727, 9786-9787, 10365-10372, 10408-10411, 10891-i0s93 
11336-11338. 


Speeches for the amendment: Nelson of Wisconsin (pp. 7167-7168); O’Connor of New Yor | 
(pp. 7168-7169); Foster (pp. 7176-7185, 7285, 9786-9787, 11336-11338); Jacobstein (pp. 7187-71,9): 
O’Sullivan (pp. 7194-7195); Upshaw (p. 7198); Tague (pp. 7199-7200); Cook (p. 7202 iffin 
(pp. 7204-7205); Swoope (pp. 7206-7207); Hickey (pp. 7251-7253); Yates (pp. 7260-7261): Majo 
of Missouri (pp. 7261-7262); Tincher (p. 7265); Michener (pp. 7267-7269); Dickstein (pp. 7299- 
7270); Kelly (pp. 7270-7271); Berger (pp. 7271-7274); Larson of Minnesota (p. 7274); Moore 
Ohio (p. 7275); Tillman (pp. 7275-7276); Watkins (pp. 7276-7277); Perlman (pp. 7277-7279): 
Stengle (p. 7279); Crosser (pp. 7279-7280); Connery (p. 7280); Celler (pp. 7280-7281): Hersoy 
(pp. 7287-7288); Denison (pp. 7295-7297); La Guardia (pp. 7297-7298); Evans of Montana 
(p. 7298); Lankford (p. 7300); Winter (p. 7306); Gallivan (pp. 7306-7307); Weaver (pp. 7319- 
7315); Rogers of Massachusetts ?- 7315); Jost (p. 7315); Thatcher (pp. 7316-7317); V 
(pp. 7317-7318); Boylan (p. 7318); Lozier (pp. 7318-7319); Hammer (pp. 10408-1041! 

Speeches against the amendment: Pou (pp. 7166-7167); Hill of Maryland (pp. 7185-7187): 
McSwain (pp. 7189-7194, 7307-7309); Hawes (pp. 7195-7198); Lanham (pp. 7198-7199); Blanton 
(pp. 7200-7201); Linthicum (pp. 7201-7202); Merritt (pp. 7202-7204); Montague (pp. 7253- 
7257); Bulwinkle (pp. 7257-7260); Sumners of Texas (pp. 7262-7265); Andrew (pp. 72 7): 
Graham of Pennsylvania (pp. 7281-7285); Garrett of ‘Tennessee (p. 7287); Fulmer (jp. 7 
7300); Moore of Virginia (pp. 7300-7304); Tydings (pp. 7304-7305); Busby (pp. 7309-7311): 
Tucker (pp. 7311-7312); Brand of Georgia (pp. 7726-7727); Deal (pp. 10365-10872); Ward 
North Carolina (pp. 10891-10893). 

Vote on the amendment, p. 7295. An analysis of this vote by states is printed in A meri: 
Child, June 1924 (supplement). 


W ofald 


—— — Senate. 
Child-labor amendment to the Constitution. Speech by Senator McC 
mick, March 3, 1923. 
Congressional Record, March 3, 1923, v. 64, pp. 5344-5345. 


[Remarks in Senate by Senators Pittman, MeCormick, aid 
Harrison on delay in adoption of child-labor amendment. ] 
Congressional Record, April 25, 1924, v. 65, pp. 7146-7148. 


Relates to the telegram sent to the president of the League of Women Voters hb: 
_MeCormick. 








{Debate in Senate, May 27, 29, and 31, June 2, 1924, on H. J. 
Res. 184 proposing an amendment to the Constitution.] 

Congressional Record, May 27, 29, 31, June 2, 1924, v. 65, pp. 9597-9598, 
9600-9603, 9858-9864, 9866-9868, 10001-10012, 10073-10128, 10133-10142. 
Speeches for the amendment: Senators Lenroot (pp. 9867-9868, 9991-10000); Shortridge (p 

10091-10097) ; McCormick (pp. 10098-10102); Walsh of Montana (pp. 10108-10115, 10128-10129); | 

(pp. 10115-10117); Lodge (pp. 10124-10125); Robinson (pp. 10010-10012, 10139-10140). 

Speeches against the amendment: Senators Wadsworth (pp. 9858-9864); Bayard (pp. !0(il- 
10012); Overman (pp. 10073-10081); Reed of Missouri (pp. 10083-10091, 10123-10124); Ransdell (pp. 
10097-10098); George (pp. 10102-10104); Heflin (pp. 10105-10106); Broussard (pp. 10108-10107); Di 
(pp. 10117-10118); Stephens (pp. 10119-10123); Bruce (pp. 10125-10126). ff. 

Vote adopting resolution, p. 10142. For vote by States see American Child, July, 1924, pp. 10.1! 


President (HARDING). . 
Address of the President of the United States to the Congress, December! 
8, 1922. Washington, 1922. 13 pp. 


‘Closely related to this Fiction, of education is the abolition of child labor. Twice Cong'ess 5 
attempted the correction of the evils incident to child employment. The decision of the Supreme 
Court has Mary this problem outside the proper domain of Federal regulation until the Cons! !(uuol 
is so amended as to give the Congress indubitable authority. I recommend the submission 0! su! 
an amendment,’’ p. 11. 


119 
Liey 


* References are to bound volumes of Congressional Record. For current file see Nos. |!!- 
114-119, 128, 132, 137, 143-144, 156, 158-159, 68th Cong., Ist sess. 
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,itep STATES. President (Coo.iper). 


Annual message of the President of the United States to a joint session of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, December 6, 1923. Washington, 
1923. 14 pp. 


“For purposes of national uniformity we ought to provide, by constitutional amendment and 
appropriate legislation, for a limitation of child labor,’’ p. 9. 
GYer 


General Discussion 


1g BATTLE OVER THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT. 
Literary Digest, December 6, 1924, v. 83, No. 10, pp. 12-14. 
,rguments for and against the amendment from various journals. 
CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT NEXT? 
Public Affairs (Washington, D. C.), June, 1924, p. 32. 


Presents arguments for and against the amendment. 


HILD LABOR AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 
School and Society, January 5 and June 14, 1924, v. 19, pp. 14-15, 706. 
See also same journal, November 25, 1922, v. 16, p. 605; July 7, 1923, v. 18, p. 16. 
4g CHILD AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
Outlook, April 9, 1924, v. 136, pp. 587-588. 


ILD LABOR AND THE STATE LEGISLATURES. 
School and Society, July 12, 1924, v. 20, pp. 54-56. 


LD LABOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 
Elementary School Journal, September, 1924, v. 25, pp. 31-32. 
HILD LABOR IN THE Unrtrep States; the constitutional amendment. 
Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), July 21, 1924, v. 11, pp. 
129-132. 


mark, DAvIs WASGATT. 


Child labor and the social conscience. Child-labor primer. New York, 
Abingdon press [1924]. 124 pp. 


INGRESSIONAL DIGEST. 
Child labor amendment issue. [Washington, D. C., 1923], pp. [130]-159. 
Vol. If, No. 5. February, 1923.) 

Includes articles on: Historical sketch of Federal child-labor legislation.—Supreme Court action 
on first and second child-labor law.—Present status of State child-labor laws.—Child labor in the 
United States.—Pro and con discussions on child-labor amendment. 

E CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 
American Child, February, 1923, p. 1; June, 1923, p. 3. 
On the hearing before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary in January, 1923, 
LVER, Mrs. D. H. 
Two sides of the child-labor question. 
Market Growers Journal, September 15, 1924, v. 35, p. 173. 
HE FORCES BEGIN TO LINE UP. 
American Child, September, 1924, v. 6, No. 9, p. 3. 


__Action taken by various organizations for and against the amendment. See also Woman 
Citizen, December 27, 1924, pp. 14, 25. 


0W SOME EDITORS VIEW THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT. 
American Child, December, 1923, v. 5, No. 12, pp. 1, 7. 
CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT NEEDED? 
Public Affairs (Washington, D. C.), December, 1923, p. 24. 


Gives arguments for and against. 


)SAVE THE CHILD FROM SLAVERY. 
Literary Digest, June 14, 1924, v. 81, pp. 13-15. 


Includes press comments for and against the amendment. Reprinted in United Mine Workers’ 
Journal, July 1, 1924, pp. 13, 14. 


VENTIETH AMENDMENT. 
Christian Century, January 18, 1923, v. 40, pp. 69-71. 
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WHAT CAN CONGRESS DO WITH OUR CHILDREN. The affirmative by Francis W 
Coker; the negative by C. A. Dyer. 7 
Agricultural Student (Ohio State University), December, 1924, , 
63-65. 
Women Citizen. Child labor amendment issue. December 27, 1924. 


Includes articles by O. R. Lovejoy, Grace Abbott, Mrs. William L. Putnam, Mrs 
Kelley, and Ethel M. Smith. 


WouLp CONGRESS SPOIL OUR CHILDREN? 
Literary Digest, November 29, 1924, v. 83, No. 9, pp. 31-32. 


Includes quotations from various religious papers. 


. 31, pp 


For the Amendment 5 
ABBoTT, GRACE. 
Child labor. (In National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1993 
pp. 109-110.) 
See also testimony before the Senate Judiciary Committee, 1923, pp. 22-48, and | 
Judiciary Committee, 1924, pp. 17-58, 257-286. 
—— The child-labor amendment. 
North American Review, December, 1924, pp. 223-237. 
After discussing briefly the form and scope of the amendment this article considers two questions 
What facts are there from which its significance in terms of welfare of children can be determines 
Does it do violence to the American theory of government? a 
AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION IS NEEDED TO GIVE THE UNITED Sparys 
POWER TO SAFEGUARD THE CHILD LIFE OF THE Nation. [Washington, 19237 
[6] pp. 
An appeal issued by 17 national organizations. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Child labor amendment merely an enabling act. 
(in its Weekly News Service, October 4, 1924.) 
—~— Exploiters of child labor would terrorize voters. 
(In its Weekly News Letter, November 15, 1924.) 


—— Now the States must act. The past, the present, and the future of the 
effort to free American childhood. 
American Federationist, July, 1924, v. 31, pp. 541-553. 


——— Report of the executive council to the 43d—44th annual convention. 
ington, 1923-1924.] 
1923: Work of permanent conference for the abolition of child labor, p. 21-22. (Printe 
American Federationist, November, 1923, pp. 896-898.) 
1924: Child labor constitutional amendment, pp. 18-21. (Printed alsoin American Feder 
December, 1924, pp. 952-956.) See also discussion in Proceedings of the 44th conventi 
pp. 207-213. 
BiceLow, W. F. 
You will have to wait. 
Good Housekeeping, February, 1923, v. 76, No. 2, p. 4. 


BLACKWELL, ALIcE STONE. 
- Why the eighteen-year limit? 
Christian Science Monitor, October 21, 1924, p. 18. 
Letter to Christian Science Monitor. 
[BUREAU OF SCIENTIFIC TAXATION, New York.] 
The abolition of child labor. 
American Labor World, August, 1924, p. 24. 
Letter in support of child-labor amendment. Printed also in Textile Worker, “eptembet 
1924, pp. 357, 358 
Cary, HAROLD. 
Grown men talk while children toil. 
Collier’s, January 26, 1924, v. 73, p. 9+. 
Reprinted in Textile Worker, February, 1924, pp. 676-678. 
—— To set a million children free. 
Collier’s, July 28, 1923, v. 72, pp. 10-11. 


A — of the child-labor amendment. Reprinted in Textile Worker, September, |'25, PD 


—— ‘‘ Work never hurt any kid yet,” so “they” say, but what do you kno 
about it? 
Reprinted from Collier’s Weekly, November 17, 1923. See also article in December 15, 1923, 'SUé 





5 See also Congressional hearings and speeches for the amendment noted on pp. 87-88 of this list, messaét 
of Presidents, pp. 88-89; and section on political party platforms, p. 74. 
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ye CHAULENGE OF CHILD LABOR. 
National Education Association Journal, December 1924, v.13, pp. 317-318. 
gENERY, WILLIAM L. Cuitp LaBoR—THE NEW ALIGNMENL 
Survey, January 1, 1925, v. 53, pp. 379-382, 425-426. 
(HILD-LABOR AMENDMENT. 
Outlook, July 30, 1924, v. 137, pp. 496-497; November 26, 1924, v. 138, 
pp. 477-478. 


View expressed is that ‘‘ The child-laber amendment does not invade but upholds States’ rights.” 


THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT. 


Catholic Charities Review, September, 1924, v. 8, pp. 249-250. 
Regards the amendment as the only means of solving the child-labor problem. 
(yiLD LABOR IN THE UNITED Srates... Compiled from U. 8. Government 
“reports and other authentic sources for the use of 20 national organizations 
<ypporting the “Children’s amendment”’ and for the churches and the press. 
pecember, 1923. [New York, 1924?] 
Includes reprints of two articles by Harold Cary from Collier’s Weekly. Obtainable from the 


Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, New York City. 


(HILD LABOR, THE HOME AND LIBERTY, 

New Republic, December 3, 1924, v. 41, pp. 32-33. 

In answer to some of the propaganda against the child-labor amendment. 

(qyitp LABOR: WHY THEY INVOKE STATES RIGHTS. 

New Republic, December 24, 1924, v. 41, pp. 108-109. 
THE CHILDREN’S AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

LaFollette’s Magazine, June, 1924, v. 16, p. 94. 
Tyr CHILDREN’S AMENDMENT; WHAT IT IS AND WHY. 

Labor Advocate (Birmingham, Ala.), November 22, 1924, p. 1. 
Conway, H. J. 

Child life of the Nation in peril. 

Retail Clerks International Advocate, April, 1924, v. 31, No. 4, pp. 3-5. 

CRABTREE, J. W. 

Dr. Pritchett and child labor. [n. d.] 4 p. 


Address by secretary of the National Education Association before the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Ameer Indianapolis, October 17, 1924, in reply to attack of Dr. Pritchett on the child-labor 
amen ment. 


DARKENED COUNSEL AND THE CHILD. 
American Child, November, 1924, v. 6, No. 11, pp. 3—5. . 
Reprint of editorial from Milwaukee Journal in defense of 18-year limit of the amendment. 
Davis, JAMES J. 
(Letter of Secretary of Labor to Senator Shortridge in support of proposed 
amendment to the Constitution relating to child labor. | 
Congressional Record, June 2, 1924, v. 65, pp. 10100-10101. 
EBERLING, Ernest J. 
Child labor as a national problem. 
Scribner’s, October, 1924, v. 76, pp. 399-403. 
Euor, CHARLES W. 
The.child-labor amendment. 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, November 27, 1924, p. 291. 


Expresses surprise at ‘“‘the illogical character’’ of the arguments against the amendment 
which “does nothing but provide that Congress shall have power to pass laws concerning 
child labor which shall apply to the whole country.”’ The essumption that Congress can’t 
be trusted to pass reasonable legislation is, in the view of this writer, ‘inconsistent with real 
faith in democracy.” 


FeppraL Counci, oF THE CxruRcHES oF CHRIST IN. AMERICA.] 
Controversies over the children’s amendment. 
Machinists’ Monthly Journal, December, 1924, v. 36, pp. 579-580, 
620-621. 
Synopsis prepared by Department of Research and Education, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 
foster, IsraEL M. 
What kind of a child-labor law should Congress pass? 
American Child, July, 1924, v. 6, No. 7, pp. 7-9. 


Address before the Twentieth Annial Conference on Child Labor. Reprinted in Con- 
gressional Record, May 28, 1924, v. 65, pp. 9786-9787. ; 
See also bis speeches in Congress, noted in previous section of this list (p. 88). 
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Futter, Rayrmonp G. 
Child labor and the Constitution. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell (, 
1923. 323 pp. > 


Chapter VI on the problem of Federal action includes discussion of an amendment to the Constj 
tution. 7 
See also letter in Christian Science Monitor, October 14, 1924, p. 18. 
Gompsrs, SAMUEL. 
Let us save the children. 
American Federationist, June, 1922, v. 29, pp. 413-414. 
a Editorial on the need for a constitutional amendment. See also American Federation y 
abor. 
GooD SPEED TO THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT. 
Woman Citizen, September 20, 1924, v. 9, p. 18. 
Harp, WYrLLraM. 
Children will win, if you help. 
Collier’s, April 19, 1924, v. 73, p. 12. 
Heer, Jean MaAcAtprne. 
Industrial accidents to working minors—their bearing upon the amend. 
ment’s 18-year limit. 
American Child, November, 1924, v. 6, No. 11, pp. 4-5. 
HELP ABOLISH CHILD LABOR. 
The Unionist (Wheeling, W. Va.), May 2, 1924, v. 2, No. 22, p. 4. 
Hupson, Manuzy O. 
Is the child-labor amendment properly drawn? New York, National Child 
Labor Committee, 1924. 4 pp. (/ts Publication No. 321.) 
Reprinted from the Harvard Alumni Bulletin. Also in American Child, November, 1924, pp 
Analysis and answer to some of the arguments advaneed against the amendment. 
Ketitey, Mrs. FLORENCE. 
The Federal child-labor amendment. Ten answers to ten questions. 
Survey, October 15, 1924, v. 53, p. 78. 
Need of a Federal minimum standard for child labor. [Washington, 


National League of Women Voters, 1923?] 2 pp. 


Address before child welfare committee of the fourth annual convention of the Nationa! Le 
of Women Voters, April, 1923. 


—— Pleads for the children’s amendment. 
Good Housekeeping, February, 1923, v. 76, No. 2, pp. 33, 169-171. 
See also Woman’s Home Companion, January, 1923, p. 2. 
Kine, J. Sr. C. 
Child labor a blot on American civilization. 
Current History Magazine (New York Times), September, 1924, 
pp. 932-935. 


LAFo..Letts, Cootmer, AND DAVIS POR CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT. 
Labor (Washington, D. C.), October 25, 1924, p. 1. 
Special edition in support of the child-labor amendment. Gives quotations from promi 


persons. 
See also section of this list relating to political party platforms (p. 74). 


Laturop, Jui C. SP 
The Children’s Bureau. [Washington, National League of Women Voters, 
1923.] 6 pp. 


The section on child labor ~~ ore brief review of Federal child-labor legislation and the need 
for a constitutional amen 

See also statement before al Judiciary Committee, reprinted in Congressional Recor, June 
2, 1924, v. 65, p. 10101; and editorial in Woman Citizen, December 27, 1924, p. 18. 


Lewis, WILLIAM DRAPER. 
A lawyer’s view of the child-labor amendment. 
American Chiid, December, 1924; v. 6, No. 12, pp. 1-3. 
Discusses the campaign of misrepresentation against the amendment and particu! 
statements regarding the legal effect of the amendment. 
LINDEMAN, Epvarp C. 
Child labor and the farmers. 
American Review of Reviews, July, 1924, v. 70, pp. 63-64. 
Lovesoy, Owen R. 
Back to the le. fi 
American Child, July, 1924, v. 6, No. 7, pp. 1, 6. 
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pvEsoY, OWEN R. 
‘The child-labor amendment. 
Standard (Ameriean Ethieal Union), December, 1924, v. 11, pp. 97-99. 
i. _ Child labor and the Constitution. 
American Child, January, 1923, v. 5, No. 1, pp. 1-2. 
The first victory. 
American Child, May, 1924, v. 6, No. 5, pp. 5, 7. 
Summary of arguments presented in House debate on child-labor amendment. 
¢ _ Foes of the amendment. | 
| American Child, March, 1924, v. 6, No. 3, p. 2. 
Onthe views presented by the opponents of the amendment before tbe House Judiciary Committee. 
_. Three aspects of the child-labor amendment. Effect on State laws—the 
18-year limit—Agriculture. 
American Child, September, 1924, v. 6, No. 9, pp. 1-3. 
Ar-CormicK, J. MEDILL. 
Child labor must go. 
American Federationist, September, 1922, v. 29, pp. 644-645. 
See also his speeches in Congress, noted in previous section of this list (p. 88). 
_ Children in the market place. 
Pictorial Review, February, 1924, v. 25, p. 2. 
An appeal to the women of the country to support the Federal child-labor amendment. 
McManon, Tuomas F.] 
Child labor. 
Textile Worker, June, 1924, v. 12, pp. 140-141. 
By the President of the United Textile Workers of America. 
[IsSCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT NOW BEFORE 
PEOPLE. 
United Mine Workers’ Journal, October 15, 1924, v. 35, No. 20, p. 13. 
iusry STATES’ RIGHTS CLAIM NOW USED AGAINST CHILDREN. 
Plumbers, Gas, and Steam Fitters’ Journal, August, 1924, v. 39, No. 8, p. 11. 
laTtoNAL Cutup LaBpor CommitTtTexz, New York. 
American patchwork. [New York, National Child Labor Committee, 1923.] 
15 pp. (ts Pamphlet No. 311.) 
Published ‘“‘in the interest of the proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution granting to 
Congress power to regulate child labor in the United States.’’ 
— Brass tacks on the pending child-labor amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. New York, National Child Labor Committee [1924]. 16 pp. 
(Jts Publication No. 319.) 
4) In form of questions and answers. 
\ATIONAL Women’s TRADE-UNION LEAGUE. 
Election'day and the child-labor amendment. 
(In its Life and Labor Bulletin, November, 1924, p. 1.) 
See also article on the campaign in Massachusetts in December, 1924, issue. 
‘oT YOUR CHILDREN. 
Farm and Fireside, October, 1924, p. 22. 
View expressed: ‘‘It is not at the farmer that the amendment is aimed and granges and farm 
bureaus that openly oppose it are, in our opinion, badly mistaken.” 
[HZ OPPOSITION PRIMER, or Why is Mr. Emery scared? 
American Child, October, 1924, v. 6, No. 10, p. 8. 
UREGON SvaveE GRANGE FAVORS CHILD-LABOR PROJECT. 
National Grange Monthly, November, 1924, p. 11. 
Text of resolution adopted. 
RGANIZATIONS ASSOCIATED FOR RATIFICATION OF THE CHILD LABOR AMEND- 
MENT, Washington, D. C. 
The struggle for the child-labor amendment as revealed by the Massachusetts 
referendum. Washington, 1924. 24 pp. 


Published by the 23 national organizations associated for ratification of the echild-labor amend- 
ment, 532 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

CONTENTS.—Cotton mill States line up; Child protection or ‘‘cheap labor?’’; Manufacturers 
lead opposition, Ownership of southern mills; Manufacturers—Antifeminists—Wets; Attacks on 
women’s organizations; Manufacturers propagandize farmers, Attitude of clergy and the churches; 
rey methods in Massachusetts; The false propaganda; Ruthless commercialism; Supporters of 

le amendment. 


— Madein America. The child labor amendment. 
1924. fold leaflet. 


1931 
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PARADISE, VIOLA. 
Who wants child labor? 
New Republic, June 18, 1924, v. 39, pp. 99-100. 


[Pounp, Roscos.] 
Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard law school writes on child-labor amendment 
{New York, National Child Labor Committee, 1924.] 4 pp. — 


Two letters in reply to questions: 1. Will the Bill of Rights be abrogated if the child-labor amend. 
ment is ratified? 2. Will the United States Supreme Court allow educational contro! to be imp); 
from the amendment? 3. Will the amendment give Congress a power more extensive than 1}. 
ee ee ee ee oe re ee an ee eee 
PRINGLE, Henry F. 
Set the children free. 
Nation, April 9, 1924, v. 118, pp. 392-393. 


THE PROPOSED CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT. 
Southern Agriculturist, October 15, 1924, p. 3. 


See also editorial in Successful Farming, October, 1924, pp. 8-9. 


Ramsay, DONALD. 

Spotlight on exploiters of children. Senate may be asked to investigate 
propaganda of National Manufacturers’ Association; coercing women’s 
magazines. 

Labor (Washington, D. C.), November 22, 1924, p. 3. 


Ryan, Joun A. 
The proposed child-labor amendment. 
Catholic World, November, 1924, v. 120, pp. 166-174. 


An analysis of the arguments advanced against the amendment. In the view of this writer 
the amendment menaces neither parental rights nor the Catholic church. Reprinted 4s 
National Child Labor Committee publication, No. 3.3. 
SEVERAL LEADING AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS FAVOR CHILD-LABOR AMEND- 
MENT. 
American Child, November, 1924, v. 6, No. 11, p. 6. 


Extracts from farm journals. 


Smirn, Ernent M. 
To empower Congress to protect the children. 
Life and Labor Bulletin, December, 1923, pp. 1-2. 


Smita, GEDDES. 
Ghosts v. children. 
Survey, March 15, 1924, v. 51, pp. 673-676. 


On the hearings before the House Committee on the Judiciary on the child-labor amendment 


SOME FRIENDLY SOUTHERNERS. 
American Child, July, 1924, v. 6, No. 7, p. 13. 


Editorials from southern papers favoring amendment. 


STATES’ RIGHTS OR CHILDREN’S RIGHTS, WHICH? 

Collier’s, July 26, 1924, v. 74, p. 18. 

Swirt, Wivtey H. 

A defense of the American system of government... By Wiley H. 
Swift... . Being an answer to An examination of the pending child-labor 
amendment, by Mr. James A. Emery. New York, National Child Labor 
Committee, 1924. 15 pp. (Jts Publication No. 320.) 


—— Need of amendment to Constitution regulating child labor [and discussion]. 
(In Association of Governmental Labor Officials of United States and 
Canada. Proceedings, 1923. Washington, 1923, pp. 117-120.) 


—— Ratification— Why? 
American Child, July, 1924, v. 6, No. 7, pp. 2, 15. 


——- The unthinkables on the child-labor question. 
American Child, October, 1924, v. 6, No. 10, p. 4. 


Tuurston, Henry W. - 
Looking from a new angie. 
American Child, October, 1923, v. 5, No, 10, p. 1, 


To PROTECT CHILD LIFE. 
American Federationist, March, 1923, v. 30, p. 232. 
Editorial on the McCormick child labor amendment. 
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b uxrren States. Children’s Bureau. 

| "Legal regulation of the employment of minors 16 years of age and over. 

| Washington, 1924.] 26 pp. 

cymmary of provisions in State laws regulating the employment of minors 16-18 years and over. 

In general these regulations relate to employment in hazardous occupations, night work, maximum 

pours of work, compensation for injuries. 

| Unrrep TEXTILE WorKERS OF AMERICA. 

Proceedings of the 23d convention of United Textile Workers of America, 

held in New York City, September 8-12, 1924. 
(In. Textile Worker, September-November, 1924.) 
Resolution in support of child-labor amendment in Textile Worker, November, 1924, pp. 
476-478. See also articles in issues of March, 1924, pp. 736-737; April, 1924, pp. 30-32; June, 
1924, pp. 140, 141. 

Van Kueeck, Mary. 

Essential to grant Congress power to regulate child labor. 

(Jn Consumers’ League of New York, Bulletin, November, 1924, pp. 1-4.) 

Watsu, THOMAS J. 

[Speech in Senate, January 8, 1925, in answer to attacks on child-labor 

amendment. | 
Congressional Record, January 8, 1925, v. 66, No. 27, pp. 1473-1484 
(current file). 

WATSON, Bruce M. e 

The proposed twentieth amendment to the Federal Constitution—what it 

means and why it should be ratified. Philadelphia, Public Education and 
Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, 1924.. (Publication No. 104.) 

_— The truth about the proposed twentieth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States: A brief analysis ... Philadelphia, Public Education 
and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania [1924.] 8 pp. (Publication No. 
103.) 

WHAT THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT IS NOT. 

Child Welfare Magazine, September, 1924, v. 19, p. 42. 

Wuat THE SHORTRIDGE-FOSTER CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT IS NOT. 

American Child, April, 1924, v. 6, No. 4, p. 2. 

WoLL, MATTHEW. 

Child labor constitutional amendment. 

(In American Federation of Labor. Proceedings, 1924, p. 211.) 
In answer to the States’ rights argument. 

WomEn’s COMMITTEE FOR THE CHILDREN’S AMENDMENT. 

The children’s amendment. What it is and what it means; what it says 

and why; why a constitutional amendment ... [Washington, 1924.] 
39 pp. 

Brief compiled from Government reports, Congressional hearings, and other sources by the 
women’s committee for the children’s amendment. appointed by the 18 national women’s organiza- 
tions supporting the amendment. Distributed through the National League of Women Voters, 
532 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. . 

WORKING CHILDREN. 

Survey, June 15, 1922, v. 48, p. 381. 

On the need for a constitutional amendment. 

YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED. Agriculture and the child-labor amendment. 

American Child, June, 1924, v. 6, No. 6, p. 4. 


Against the Amendment ® 
ALLEN, Nina F. 
[Statement in opposition to amendment, read into record by Senator Over- 
man. |] 
Congressional Record, June 2, 1924, v. 65, pp. 10073-10074. 


—— Find your facts. 1924. 18 pp. 
Distributed by the national committee for rejection of 20th amendment, Union Trust building, 
Washington, D. C 
AMERICAN CoTTon MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
| Text of resolutions adopted by American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
at Atlantic City, May 28, 1924.] 
Southern Textile Bulletin, May 29, 1924, p. 34. 


Resolution on “minors in industry’’ opposes the proposed constitutional amendment. 





* See also Congressiona) hearings and reports, and speeches against the amendment noted on pp. 87-88 of 


this list, 
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AMERICAN FarM BoureAv FEDERATION. 
Opposes Government regulation of children. 
(In its Weekly News Letter, March 6, 1924, p. 1.) 


See also later issues of this news letter for statements in opposition, 


ANDERSON, CiiFFrorp §. 
A plea for little children. 
Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), August 16, 1994 
v. 13, No. 24, p. 1. : 


By the president of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts. Opposes the child-la)o, 
amendmeat on the plea that it would divorce children from parental care and contro). 


Butier, Nrcnouas M. 
A threatened departure from American principles. [n.d.] 4 pp. 
From an address before the Institute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia University, Oct. 13, i199 
See also letter read at meeting of Sentinels of Republic, in New York Times, Dec. 7, 1924, p.2,  ~ 
CADWALADER, THomas F. 
The proposed twentieth amendment. [n.d.] 11 pp. 


Reprinted from the Constitutional Review fer October, 1924. Distributed by the Natio, 
Committee for the Rejection of the Twentieth Amendment, Washington, D. C. 


CaNDLER, Bishop WARREN A. 
Justly called unadulterated bolshevism. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, July 24, 1924, pp. 22a, 25, 27. 


CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT PART OF SOCIALIST PROGRAM. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, August 21, 1924, pp. 21, 27. 


See also Editorials in same issue. 


CHILD LABOR RESOLUTION. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, June 5, 1924, p. 26. 
Comment on the adoption by the Senate of the resolution to submit amendment to the State 
See also issues of January 31, 1924, p. 34; May 1, 1924, p. 22; August 7, 1924, p. 22b. 
CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE TO PROTECT OUR HOMES AND CHILDREN. 
An examination of proposed twentieth amendment to the Constitutic 
the United States. (Boston, 1924.] 12 pp. 


This organization (611 Little Building, Boston) issued also several small leaflets for use in cam- 
paign against the amendment in Massachusetts. 


CiarkK, Davin. 
David Clark’s testimory before Judiciary Committee. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Mareh 27, 1924, pp. 7-8+. 


See also press comments on testimony in issue of March 13, 1924, pp. 24-26, and in Texti 
Worker, March, 1924, pp. 736-737. For official text of statement and cross-examination | 
committee see Hearings before the House Judiciary Committee, 1924, pp. 115-119, 220-24' 


CoMING OUT INTO THE OPEN. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, May 15, 1924, p. 20. 
Criticizes editorial in Wool and Cotton Reporter in support of Federal child-labor amendment. 


Do THEY REALLY BELIEVE IT? 
American Child, July, 1924, v. 6, No. 7, p. 3. 
Quotations against the amendment. 
Dyer, C. A. 
Child-labor amendment useless to Ohio. 
Ohio Farmer, July 26, 1924, v. 154, p. 55. 


Emery, JAMEs A. ay. 
An examination of the proposed twentieth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States (being the so-called child-labor amendment). 
{National Association of Manufacturers of the United States of America), 
1924, 25 pp. 
Brief against the Federal child labor amendment w the general counsel, National Assoc ation 
of Manufacturers. Reprinted in Southern Textile Bulletin, August 14, 1924, p. 14+. ‘ 
ConTENtTSs.—Il. Legislative history.-Il. The nature of the power sought.—LI1. Federal contro 
of agricultural employment urged.—IV. Revolutionary transformation ofthe relations of foie" 
to local government.—V. The proposed amendment is unnecessary.—VI. Socialistic philosop) 
and tendency of proposed amendment——VII. The cost of Federal bureaueracy.—Summury 
Prohibition—of work. The proposed twentieth amendment; its fal-ities 
and what it wiil mean to the life of the nation. 
Manufacturers News (Chicago), August 30, 1924, pp. 11-12, 26; September 
6, 1924, pp. 14, 18, 22. 
Largely the same material as the brief noted above. 
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EMERY, JAMES A. The proposed ‘‘child-labor’’ amendment. 
Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), August 23, 1924, v. 13, 
No. 25, pp. 1-4. 


_— The proposed twentieth amendment. 
Connecticut Industry (Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut), August, 
1924, v. 2, No. 8, pp. 5-12. 
Abateass of address before"board of directors and Connecticut Industrial Council, New Haven, 
July 9, 4. 
FAILED TO PASS. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, March 15, 1923, p. 18. 
See also Editorial in issue of April 12, 1923, p. 22. 


THE FARMERS ARE AWAKE. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, August 14, 1924, p. 24. 
Quotes from resolution adopted by Ohio Farm Bureau Federation opposing ratification. See 
also resolution of Ohio Grange quoted in same journal, July 24, 1924, p. 16, and editorial! in issue o! 
September 25, 1924, p. 24. 
FieTcHER, Duncan C. 
The child-labor amendment. 
North American Review, December, 1924, pp. 238-244. 
Argument against ratification of child-labor amendment on the ground that it would be a 
surrender of most essential reserved powers of the States. 
Gat, Jonn C. 
‘Child labor’’ amendment and the farmer. 
Industry (Ass. Ind. of Mass.), October 18, 1924, v. 14, No. 7, pp. 1-2. 


Discussion of statement in “ Rural schools newsletter No. 19” of the U.S. Bureau of Education. 


i Gow, CHartes R. i 
The proposed twentieth amendment and its meaning to the average citizen. 
Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), September 27, 1924, 
v. 14, No. 4, pp. 1-2. 


— Real purpose of the proposed twentieth amendment. 
Industry (Ass. Ind. of Mass.), September 13, 1924, v. 14, No. 2, p. 1. 


Grosz, F. W. 
The child-labor amendment. 
America, November 29, 1924, v. 32; pp. 166-167. 


Favors State rather than national action. 


ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS ADOPT LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 1925. 
Manufacturers News (Chicago), November 8, 1924, v. 26, No. 19, p. 6. 


Program includes opposition to the child-labor amendment. 


Jupp, O. 
Do farm children need a step-mother? 
Illinois Farmer, Novvember 1, 1924, v. 72, p. 539. 


Lez, JOSEPH. 
Child labor and local responsibility. [n. d.] 1 p. 
Reprinted from Boston Transcript, October 14, 1924, 


Luoyp, W. H. 
Child-labor amendment is hit again. 
Ohio Farmer, September 20, 1924, v. 154, p. 232. 


McLenpon, S8. G. 
Should the twentieth amendment be ratified? 
Manufacturers Record, October 2, 1924, v. 86, p. 91. 


Mrargs, IREDELL. 

Should the American ehild be federalized? New amendment takes control 
of child, not of his condition: An analysis; some dangers of bureaucratic 
methods in dealing with juvenile labor. 

Dearborn Independent, November 22, 1924, p. 2. 


Nartonan AssocraTION OF MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Proposed constitutional amendment. 
(In its Washingtor Service Bulletin, November 1, 1924, No. 150, p. 2.) 


Reasons for rejecting the amendment. Same as ‘‘ XX reasons for rejection of the proposed 
XX amendment to the Constitution,’ published by the National Conumittee for the Kejec- 
tion of the 20th Amendment. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR LAW or socialistic bureaucratic control supplanting 
parental control of children. Plain politics for parents. [Chicago, 1924.] 
Leaflet distributed by American Constitutional League. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR REJECTION OF TWENTIETH AMENDMENT, Woh). 
ton, D.C. : 
The proposed twentieth amendment to the Federal Constitution = 
eross section of American sentiment in opposition to the revolutionary 
growth of power sought by Congress from the several States. 

Press comments against the amendment. 


—— XX reasons for rejection of the proposed XX amendment to the ( 
tution of the United States. [n.d.] 1 p. 
_ Also in Washington Service Bulletin of National Association of Manufacturers of the U; 
States of America, No. 150, November 1, 1924, p. 2. 
Ouro Stare GRANGE OPPOSES CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT. 
Ohio State Grange Monthly, August, 1924. 
Resolution adopted by Ohio’State Grange, July 15. See also Editorial in issue of Sept: 
1924, p. 1, 16. 
Tne Prior (official organ of the archdiocese of Boston). 
[Special issue containing reprinted articles frem issues of October 
October 11, 1924, against the child-labor amendment.| 
Includes statement of Cardinal O’Connell. 


+ 


Poutcies OF NATIONAL GRANGE DECLARED AT 58TH ANNUAL SESSION AT A7TLav- 
ric Ciry. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, December 5, 1924, v. 68, p. 634. 
Ineludes declaration of opposition to child-labor amendment in its present form. 


PRESS COMMENTS ON CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, October 9, 1924, pp. 20-21; October 30, 1924, 
pp. 24-25; November 27, 1924, pp. 36-37; December 11, 1924, pp. 32-33. 
PritcHetr, Henry SmMIrTu. 
A bleak check. 


Manufacturers News, November 1, 1924, v. 26, No. 18, pp. 5-6. 


Opposes the amendment on the ground that it “‘confers upon the Congress a powe! 
beyond the mere regulation of child labor’’ and that its “‘ultimate effects will be to : 
free government and to promote socialism.” 

See reply by J. W. Crabtree, listed in section above. 


THE PROPOSED TWENTIETH AMENDMENT. 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Journal, July, 1924, v. 5, No. 5, p. 15. 
Editorial in opposition quoted from the Manufacturer. 


RACKEMANN, F. 
Boston attorney’s view on the twentieth amendment. 
Manufacturers’ Record, October 16, 1924, v. 86, pp. 61-62. 


—— Thoughtless thinking; amending the Federal Constitution. 
Commerce and Finance, April 9, 1924, v. 13, pp. 702-703. 


Ruopes, C. M. 
Child-labor amendment. 
Rural New Yorker, August 16, 1924, v. 83, p. 1095. 


Rocers, H. M. 
Tinkering with the Constitution. 
Manufacturers News, November 22, 1924, v. 26, No. 21, pp. 
24-25. 


ScHOOL CHILDREN AND LABOR. 
Rural New Yorker, July 19, 1924, v. 83, p. 1003. 


SHALL WE NATIONALIZE OUR CHILDREN? Constitutional amendment givils 
Congress control over labor of persons under 18 would amount to this. 
Manufacturers’ Association Bulletin (New Jersey), October, 1924, v. 11; 
No. 12, pp. 6-8. 


Stacie, C. 8. 
Twentieth amendment would deprive the child of its birthright. 
Manufacturers’ Record, October 23, 1924, v. 86, pp. 67-69.. 
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‘veges, M. 
a preposterous ehild-labor amendment. 
Commerce and Finance, August 20, 1924, v. 13, p. 1557. 


Vim, AARON Harpy. 
Child-labor facts and buncombe—emotional pleas with little fact basis for 
a dangerous amendment to Federal Constitution. 
Barron’s Weekly, March 24, 1924. 
Reprinted in Congressional Record, March 31, 1924, by request of Senator Thomas F. Bay- 
ard. Congressional Record, v. 65, pp. 5238-40. 
WHAT OTHERS SAY. 
Manufacturers News, October 25, 1924, v. 26, No. 17, p. 15; November 15, 
1924, pp. 13-14. 
Press comments on the amendment. 
WHEELER, Everett P. 
The labor amendment submitted for ratification. 
American Bar Association Journal, October 1924, v. 10, pp. 713-714. 
WILL THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT AFFECT FARM LABOR. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, September 18, 1924, pp. 7, 31-32, 34-35. 


| | WILLIAMS, NATHAN B.] 


Truth about child labor. 

American Industries, September, 1924, v. 25, No. 2, pp. 24-25. 
Editorial reprinting letter of Nathan B. Williams, associate counselor of National Associae 
tion of Manufacturers, opposing child Jabor amendment. 
Woman Patriot PusLisHine Co. 
Petition to the United States Senate [in opposition to the child-labor amend- 
ment}. 

Congressional Record, May 31, 1924, v. 65, pp. 9962-9977. 


Introduced into Record by Senator Bayard. 
See also files of the Woman Patriot. 


Action by the States 


| ARKANSAS FIRST STATE TO RATIFY AMENDMENT. 


American Child, July, 1924, v. 6, No. 7, p. 1. 


BLACKBURN, Burr. 
Georgia and child labor. 
Survey, November 15, 1924, v. 53, p. 211. 
Conditions in Georgia leading to rejection of child-labor amendmen 


PBLacKWELL, ALICE STONE. 
Massachusetts— No. 
Woman Citizen, November 29, 1924, pp. 14-15, 28. 

Explains the Massachusetts vote as due largely to the interests of northern manufacturers 
in southern mills and to the fear of the Catholic church that the child-labor amendment would 
be a precedent for establishing a Federal department of education. 

§ CALIFORNIA, 
Resolution relative to the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting child labor. (Laws 1923. Assembly joint 
resolution No. 21.) 


Cuenery, Wiiuiam L. 
Child-labor fight shifts to legislatures. 
New York Times, December 7, 1924, sec. 9, p. 6. 


SCHILD LABOR MUST END. 
Nation, December 3, 1924, v. 119} p. 590. 
__ Briefly reviews the history of Federal control and of the amendment. Attributes the 
Massachusetts vote to a campaign of misrepresentatign, 
Ciark, WaLTEr. eae 
Amendments to the United States Constitution. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, December. 11, 1924, p. 10. 
Diseusses method of adopting Federal constitutional amendments with particular reference 
to the question as to whether the rejection by 13 States would constitute rejection of child- 
labor amendment. Regards the supposed right of a State having once rejected later to ratify 


an amendment as not finally settled. ‘See also Editorial in same issue declaring intention of 
opponents of child-labor amendment to carry this question to the Supreme Court if necessary, 
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CoNSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO REGULATE CHILD LAPOR: Ratification by Arkan 
sas; rejection by Louisiana, Georgia and North Carolina; eampaign in Opposi 
tion. "7 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle, November 1, 1924, v. 119, pp. 2095. 
2028. 


DEMOCRATS AND CHILD LABOR. 
Christian Science Monitor, October 8, 1924, p. 16. 
Quotes from platform of Massachusetts State Democratic Convention and commer 


change in attitude of Mayor Curley following statement of Cardinal O’Connell against the ; 
ment. 


its 


mend. 


GEORGIA CLEARS THE ISSUE. 
American Child, August, 1924, v. 6, No. 8, p. 4. 


On the rejection of the amendment by Georgia. See also Editorial ‘‘We don’t mix no how,” Db 
of same issue. A 


Krum, CHARLOTTE. 
Child labor amendment ratification. 
(In Illinois League of Women Voters’ Bulletin, September—Octobe 
1924, p. 35-36.) 


Lizs DEFEAT MASSACHUSETTS APPROVAL OF FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT, 
Labor Advocate (Quincy, Ill.), November, 21, 1924, p. i. 


Includes statement of Samuel Gompers. 


LOUISIANA POSTPONES AMENDMENT RATIFICATION VOTE. 
American Child, August, 1924, v. 6, No. 8, p. 5. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Resolutions in favor of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States authorizing Congress to enact a uniform child-labor law. Adopted 
February 12, 1924. 

Reprinted in Congressional Record, March 11, 1924, v. 65, p. 3939. Memorial to C: 
adopt and submit an amendment to the States. 
MASSACHUSETTS REJECTS AMENDMENT. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, November 6, 1924, p. 22. 
See also Editorials in issues of October 16, 1924, p. 54, and November 13, 1924, p. 22. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR REJECTION OF TWENTIETH AMENDMENT, Washington, 
D.C. 
Massachusetts electorate rejects so-called child-labor amendment. [n.d.| | p. 


NATIONAL WoOMEN’S TrapE-Unton LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
The shame of Massachusetts. 
(In its Life and Labor Bulletin, December, 1924, pp. 1-2.) 


An arraignment of the methods used in the comneign against the amendment in Mass: 
chusetts. Inclades statement as to the membership of the Citizen’s Committee [or 
Protection of Our Homes and Children and the National Committee for Rejection of the 
Twentieth Amendment. 


NEVADA. 

Joint resolution memorializing Congress to adopt and submit to the several 
States of the Union an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States authorizing Congress to regulate the employment of child labor in 
the industries of the United States. 

Reprinted in Congressional Record, February 23, 1923, v. 64, pp. 4458-4454. 


New York (Strate). Department of Labor. . 
Child-labor amendment. Commission to examine laws relating to chill 
welfare making determined effort to have next legislature ratify propose 
change in Federal Constitution to give Congress power to regulate !abo! 
of children. 
(In its Industrial Bulletin, September, 1924, pp. 290, 300.) 


Gives text of resolution prepared for introduction in State legislature. For report of hearilf 
before the commission see New York Times, December 30, 1924, p. 8. 


REMEMBER THIS ON November 4. 
Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), October 25, 1924, v. |!) 
No. 8, p. 1. 


An appeal to Massachusetts readers of “Industry” to vote against the ratification of the cbilé: 
labor as on the ground that the real aim of the measure is the nationalization of «!:\ldre2 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF UNITED STATES WOMEN’S BUREAU ]Q] 


- ag STRUGGLE FOR THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT AS REVEALED BY THE Massa- 
cHUSETTS REFERENDUM. Published by the organizations associated for rati- 
cation of the child labor amendment, Washington, D. C., 1924, 24 pp. 
yr Contents: Cotton mill Statesline up; Child protection or ‘‘cheap labor?’’; Manufacturers lead 
opposit ion; Ownership of southern mills; Manufacturers— A ntifeminists—W ets; Attacks on women’s 
organizations; Manufacturers propagandize farmers; Attitude of clergy and the churches; Opposi- 
tion methods in Massachusetts; The false propaganda; Ruthless commercialism; Supporters of the 
amendment. 
wirt, WILEY H. 
Misinformed Massachusetts. 
Survey, November 15, 1924, v. 53, pp. 177-178. 
On the referendum vote in Massachusetts against the child labor amendment. See also 
article in American Child, December, 1924, pp. 1, 6. 
HREE DOWN AND TEN TO GO. 
Nn 4 . . , ‘ 
— Southern Textile Bulletin, August 28, 1924, p. 24. 
Resolution passed by North Carolina Legislature rejecting child-labor amendment. 
An UNWORTHY CAMPAIGN. 
Christian Science Monitor, October 16, 1924, p. 14. 
Editorial on methods adopted by the opponents of the amendment in Massachusetts. 
Winn New YORK RATIFY THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT? 


“= (In Consumers’ League of New York, Bulletin, October, 1924, v. 3, No. 7, 
pp. 1-2.) 





Annual F.eport of United States Women’s Bureau 


ted HE sixth annual report of the United States Women’s Bureau, 

7 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, gives a review of the 

activities of the bureau during the year covered, outlines some 

if the work in hand, and discusses the particular lines of investigation 

sost needed for the coming year. The work of 1923-24 included State 

nvestigations of conditions of employment for women, several special 

tudies of the problems of wage-earning women, cooperation with 

om, M™ptate and Federal officials in regard to such matters, research and 

lucational work, and conferences on questions concerning women in 
ndustry. 

Among the special studies of the year were an investigation into 
he amount and causes of absenteeism among women employed in 
extile mills, a survey of the social problems and economic status of 
oman wage earners in four representative communities, an inquiry 
nto the employment relations of domestic workers, and a oe of 
ndustrial accidents among women. Another study brought together 
ral fhe scheduled and actual working hours of women industrially em- 
‘ed Mloyed in 13 States, the inquiry covering approximately 163,000 
"omen employed in 1,709 mii 4 The research work included ‘a kt 

tudy of the history, operation, and administration of minimum wage 

pws in the United States, a revision of an earlier bulletin on State laws 
\; Melecting working women, a minimum wage bibliography, and a spe- 
«(fal bulletin presenting in graphic form facts as to the number of 
or Mage-earning women in the United States, their occupations, age, 
ace, color, nativity, and marital status. 

Few legislative gains are recorded, owing in part, it may be, to the 
act that a number of State legislatures held no sessions during the 
ear. Rhode Island passed a law, effective June 1, 1924, limiting the 
1, Mork of women in factories, and in manufacturing, mercantile, and 

business establishments to 9 hours a day and 48 hours a week. 
it Attempts to amend the night-work laws for women in New Jersey and 


ren. 
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New York were defeated. In Wisconsin a law establishing a 9-how 
day and a 50-hour week for women became effective on Septeimbey | 
1923. In five States—Alabama, Maine, Maryland, New York. and 
Virginia—bills for an 8-hour day or a 48-hour week were Introduced 
but failed to pass. In Rhode Island a bill prohibiting the employ. 
ment of women between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. was defeated and in 
New York and New Jersey attempts to pass minimum-wage legislatiq, 
failed. 

For the coming year the bureau proposes to complete the studis 
under way, to make special investigations into conditions under whic 
women are working in Delaware and Mississippi, to study eimploy. 
ment records in States where adequate statistics are available, * wi} 
a view to determining whether or not the employment problem among 
women presents any unusual aspects which should make it a subje¢ 
to be considered separately from that of men,” and to continue an( 
extend its educational work. Other matters which the bureau wishg 
to take up if its appropriation permits are a study of the whole ques 
tion of the employed married woman, and particularly of the employed 
mother, a special investigation of the foreign-born women in industry, 
further studies of the eflect of minimum wage laws, and a consider. 
tion of the whole theory of special legislation and protection fo 
women. 
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7.ABOR AGREEMENTS AND AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 
Brick and Clay Workers—Kenosha, Wis. 


OCAL No. 396 of the United Brick and Clay Workers of America 
entered into an agreement with the Wisconsin Clay Products 
Co., of Kenosha, July 5, 1924, for one year. The company 
agreed to check off all dues monthly on the submission of a list from 
the union showing the amount due. 
The provisions relating to strikes, arbitration, and wages are as 
follows: 


An employee of the company shall be selected to act for the local union in 
Making up and adjusting any grievance that may arise. He shall be called the 
vard steward. He may call in the local president to aid him. 
© One of the conditions of the signing of this agreement is that under no con- 
dition can the loeal union declare a strike, but in the case of a disagreement a 
national officer must be called in, and he must make a thorough investigation, 
and if after such investigation he decides the facts warrant a strike he may so 
recommend. 

To prevent strikes or lockouts, in case the representative of the company and 
the union can not agree on any grievance, the matter shall be settled by arbitra- 
tion. 

Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, exeept where hereinafter specified. 
"Wherever and when practicable, all work performed in excess of 10 hours shall 
be paid for at rate and one-half. 





Per week Per M 
mshovel engineers._.......---.. Pe EN res diced nm bie eee $0. 15 
Per hour | Transfer men_-___-.-..._---- . 15 
Clay Dit BWR Bcc tein enic wale . 55 | Tossing and setting brick~_--_ _- 1. 00 
loist men; (15 eents per M, Loading brick-at car_--_----- 1.37% 
GAY WOMBLE, ccidecdrn dicho So ps AD i RN IS callie id macetear eit 1.37% 
i finest s . 60 | Loading brick.--.--_-..-.--- 1.37% 
Kiln firemen (12 hours when (Pay to be divided equally 
kiln is in operation) -_------ . 55 between loaders at kiln 
Boiler firemen (12 hours) - —_-_- . 50 and ear and haulers) ; 
Ea ERT SETS 0% . 15 
ONE Te Tk a se cision . 60 





Carpentcrs—Chicago 








(CHICAGO carpenters are working under an agreement between the 

Carpenters’ District Counetl and general contractors which 
smakes careful provision for arbitration as a substitute for strikes and 
lockouts and- for the avoidance of minor jurisdictional disputes. 
® lhe 8-hour day and 44-hour week are agreed upon, and wages are 
mixed at $1.25 an hour, with double time for overtime and work on 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, or holidays. The agreement is to 
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continue in force until May 31, 1926, although provision is made { 
reconsidering the rate of wages before that date, should either 
desire it. 

The provisions dealing with arbitration are as follows: 


or 
Side 


2. That both parties hereby agree that there shall be no strikes, lockouts, o 
stoppage of work and that they will by all lawful means compel their mempe;, 
to comply with the arbitration agreement and working rules as jointly agroeoa 
upon and adopted and that where a member or members affiliated with citi, 
of the two parties to this agreement refuse to do so they shall be suspended fro», 
membership in the association or union to which they belong. > 

4. Arbitration commitiee.— Both parties hereto agree that they will immediately 
upon consummation of this agreement appoint an arbitration committee to serye 
until the third Monday of January, 1925, or.until their successors are selected 
and qualified; and shall annually select or elect before the third Monday of 
January an arbitration committee to serve for one year, or until their successors 
are selected and qualified. 

_ In ease of death, expulsion, removal, or disqualification of a member or mem. 
bers of the arbitration committee, such vacancy shall be filled by the association 
or union, as the case may be, within 30 days after such vacancy occurs. 

5. Number of members.—The arbitration committee for each of the two parties 
hereto shall consist of five nembers, who shall, within 30 days after the comp- 
pletion and signing of this agreement, meet and form a joint arbitration board, 
elect a president, secretary, treasurer, and umpire, and thereafter the said arbi- 
tration committee shall meet not later than the third Monday of January in 
each year in joint session, when they shall organize a joint arbitration board for 
the ensuing year. 

8. Power of board.—The joint arbitration board shall have full power to en- 
foree this agreement entered inte between the parties hereto, and to make and 
enforce all lawful working rules governing both parties. No strikes or lockouts 
shall be resorted to, and work shall eontinue pending the decision of the joint 
arbitration board or the umpire. 

The joint arbitration board has the right to summon members 
of either side against whom complaints are lodged, or who are needed 
as witnesses, and failure to obey such a summons is punishable by 
a fine of $25 for the first offense, $50 for the second, and suspension 
for the third. Any violation of the rules embodied in this agreement 
or laid down by the arbitration board renders the offender liable 
to a fine of from $25 to $200. These fines are to be equally divided 
between the two parties to the contract by the joint arbitration 
board at the last regular meeting in December. 

Strikes are dealt with quite fully. Apart from the general pro- 
hibition contained in the first paragraph quoted above, it is specil- 
ically provided that no member or members affiliated with the 
party of the second part shall leave work because nonunion men in 
other lines of work are employed on the building or the job, or be- 
cause such nonunion men are employed upon any other building 
or job, and further, ‘‘the abandonment of work by the individual 
members of the party of the second part, either separately or collec- 
tively, by concerted or separate action, on any building or buildings 
being constructed by or for any member.of the party of the first 
part, will be considered a breach of this agreement,” unless the 
party of the second part furnishes other competent men for the work 
within 24 hours: Nevertheless, the right to strike under certain 
cireumstances is expressly retained. 

25. Right to strike-—Nothing in this agreement shall be construed to interfere 
with the rights of the officials of the union from stopping work for the purpose 
‘of collecting wages due the members until such time as payment is made, or 11 


case of dispute as to the amount of wages due, until the matter has been referred 
by one party or the other to the joint arbitration board for adjustment. 
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The right of the carpenters to erect and install all hollow metal 
iim is specifically asserted in an addendum signed by the president 
of the national organization, and this right is declared to be “not 
subject to arbitration under the terms of the agreement.” 

The agreement makes it clear, however, that the union does not 
wish to carry its jurisdictional claims to the limits sometimes asserted, 
the following provision being included: 

93. Small tasks.— Nothing in this agreement shall be construed to prohibit 
4 journeyman or laborer of any trade from performing all small tasks of not to 
exceed & half hour’s duration on any one day, ordinarily belonging to other 
journeymen OF laborers, such other journeymen or laborers not being present 


on the building or job, at the discretion of the employer or foreman, in the inter- 
ests of public economy. 


; 





Hotel and Restaurant Employees—Cleveland 


| OC Ala 106, 107, and 167 of the Joint Executive Board of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees, of Cleveland, representing 
waiters, waitresses, and cooks, made an agreement July 15, 1924, 
forone year. The employers agreed to hire only members in good 
standing in the union except that ‘“ the privilege is granted the em- 
ployers to hire other than members of the respective unions, with the 
proviso that such persons affiliate with their craft unions within a 
period of 30 days after obtaining employment.” All employees 
are to be paid weekly. The union agreed to furnish competent 
craftsmen and not to permit any walkout. All disputes are to be 
settled by arbitration. 
The following provisions are of interest: 

















Waiters will not be permitted to work in excess of 6 consecutive days, 9 hours 
to constitute a day ’s work, the same to be worked within a period of 13 consecu- 
tive hours. 

There shall be no fines levied against waiters for any cause whatsoever. 

Adequate and sanitary locker facilities shall be provided and maintained by 
the management of each establishment. 

A clean and otherwise sanitary place must be provided by the management 
where waiters only may eat their meals. The management must provide clean, 
wholesome and palatable food at all times, and the waiters shall have their choice 
at each meal of at least one roast and one entrée with an additional fish entrée 
on Friday and other fast days which are generally observed, and said entrée 
or roast, including soup, potatoes, one vegetable, coffee, tea, or milk, bread, 
butter, and one dessert, will be considered a meal. No one kind of roast or 
entrée shall be served to the waiters more than once in four consecutive days. 
In any establishment where the employer fails to comply with this agreement, 
aid arbitration fails to clear the matter, the management will, on presentation 
ofa petition signed by two-thirds of the waiters employed, abolish the serving of 
neals to waiters and pay 75 cents in lieu of every meal, in addition to their wages. 

Waiters shall not be held responsible for losses occasioned by the use of tea 
strainers, demi-tasse spoons, sauces of different kinds, or any other articles 
used in service. 

Waiters shall not be required to do so-called porter work, such as oiling tables, 
sweeping, washing of silver or glasses, or cleaning of vegetables or the handling 
of chairs and tables. 

‘here special uniforms are required, they shall be such as can be used for 
street wear, or for regular service at any other establishment. 

Steady waiters, $18 per week. An extra man for a full day’s work of nine 
hours, $4. 

Steady two-meal waiters, $14 per week, 6 hours per day, within a period of 
hours. An extra man, $3. 

Steady one-meal waiters, $10 per week of six days, ‘three hours per meal. An 
xtra man, $2. 
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Overtime, 75 cents per hour, or any fraction thereof. 

On New Year’s Eve, $5 for five hours or less work working in the a Ja ; 
service only. On banquets $6 for five hours or less. 

Captains, $37 per week for steady work, $8 per day, or $3 per meal for ¢,; 
work, working the same hours as waiters, and $1.25 per hour overtime. 

Steady two-meal captains, $25 for six days of six hours per day. 

Waiters at convention time for banquet work, if employed for three je 
per day, $2.50 for each meal and $3.50 if working on banquet after 2 p. m, In 
the a la carte service, $2 for each meal, working three hours per meal. 

Extra waiters on banquets, $3.50 for four hours or less. If worked afte; 10 
p. m., $4 without meal. Waiters required to set up the room for such an OCCA. 
sion, 75 cents per hour above the regular rate for serving. t 

Extra waiters on luncheon parties between the hours of 10 a. m. and 3 p. m, 
$2.50 for three hours’ work, same provisions for setting up room as on regula; 
banquets. 

Lunch-counter waiters, $20 per week, same hours as table service waiters 
Two-meal men, $17 per week, six hours per day; one-meal men $13 per wee; 
three hours per day. 

Beverage dispensers: Steady men, $30 per week of six days, nine h. 
constitute a day’s work. Extra men, $8 per day of 10 hours or less. 

Clubs: Steady waiters, $20 per week, 9 hours within 12, six days per week. 
Lunch waiters, $12 for six days’ work, three hours per day. Single lunch, 
$2.50 for three hours’ time. Banquets, same rate as that of the hotels. 

Road houses, suburban hotels, restaurants, ete.: Steady waiters, $18 pe 
week with room, and $21 per week without room. Steady two-meal waiters 
$15 per week of six days, six hours per day, without room. Extra men, § 
for nine hours or less time, per day. Overtime, $1 per hour. 

The price of transportation to and from the job must be paid by the manage. 
ment for all extra men and short-time men. ; 

Steady waitresses, $16 per week, working 8 in 12, not after 8 p. m. 

Two-meal waitresses, $14 per week, six hours per day. 

Steady one-meal waitresses, $10 per week, three hours or less. Extra one- 
meal waitresses, $2, three hours or less. 

Steady counter girls, $16, working 8 hours in 12, not after 8 p. m. Night 
girls working 8 in 12, $16 per week. Two-meal counter girls, $14 per week, 
three hours for lunch amd three hours for supper. Extra girls, $3 per day. 
Extra two-meal girls, six hours, $3 per day. 

Cafeteria girls, 8 hours in 12, $16 per week, supplying their own uniforms. If 
the house furnishes the uniforms, $14 per week. 

Extra cafeteria girls working four hours or less shall be paid $2. 

All banquets, three hours or less, $3.50; overtime, 50 cents per hour or fraction 
thereof; after IO p. m., $4.50; setting up, $1 extra. 

Weddings or clambakes, four hours or less, $5; overtime, 50 cents per hour. 

Head waitresses, working 8 in 12, $30 per week. 

Captains, $22 per week. 

Head waitresses and captains must belong to the union. 

Suydays, 8 hours, $4.50. . Extra Sunday, 3 hours, $3. 

Hcfidays, eight hours, $5. Extra holidays, three hours, $3.50. 

Wéitresses shall not sweep or mop floors, wash dishes or silver, mirrors, wit- 
dows, or coffee urns, clean fruits or vegetables, make salads, cquatéor put away 
silver when off duty, be held responsible for loss of steak knives or any articles 
used in service, for] be held responsible for breakage. Steady waitresses taken 
off their station to work on banquets shall receive $1 above their regular wages. 

Waitresses’ standard uniform for all kinds of waitress work shall be plain 
white tailored waists and large apron either gored or gathered. 

Chefs, su [sic] chefs, night chefs, pastry chefs, chef de party, and apprentices 
shall work 8 hours within 12, and all other cooks eight consecutive hours. 

Any houses closing voluntarily on a holiday shall pay their cooks for the day 
closing. J 

The chef shal) have full jurisdiction over the kitchen, and if any cook is dis 

charged he shall be paid immediately. 
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A-1 hotels 


Rate per 
week 

Re (ROE eh ene bw emaslen omits bs cme eg bw Sed Mab pings ob «bee ast dbaw a $60. 50 
Second cook wwe er ee eee ee ee em ee eee ee ee a ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee -<-<—-= 49. 50 
First assistant second cook -__._-..------+----+- WELL eLMuees 220 39. 60 
Ranond SASUne MORON COON i. 0535 - soias Le aww athe -eamed 4 cac- BOE 
All other I ik in inh oh tines ese ee - ae ee sn a pa ig ' wey oe 29. 70 
Night chef eww ee wee eee Om em ee ee ew ee ee we we ee ee ewe ee eee ee 49, 50 
Chef G0 BER dhide 6 5 bn kek de wind se Se ne ae ene ae ....- 44,00 
First assistant pte lbs & id ds ies ies dike hid in ED Gerdes Salas ob wtih dp “Sian had taal, So eck bs 34. 65 
All other assistants........-.--- beceehbe-e++ 3-pn werk -yeateeyher} ++ 29. 70 
Head swing Manm.---...--..---- RS eee Ser See Sey oe ere 
Assistant swing Man-_-_---_ ~~~ ie Kad’ i> ahhh 2 ha bon ttG ys oak) A ee 
Head buteh@Ps2s si. 2S Slee: in cewa sk. ala pores She eu - 44,00 
Chicken buteher..-......--.-.22-u. ows Liebe. pas bi see oy . 29. 70 
ee | ree Smee rwers Tae Lomi Lpcdse > popegae 29. 70 
Fish SN DRT RE er RES , epee see 
Three apprentices allowed to each house, including fire man________-_- 22. 00 
Pastry chefs, including two meals SOBR2 AUPILIIIGR RUSS Se 
iesk ROGMUMINLe ibis's 2111)... Seal abs Wee lage ow, - uss. ii31 /8Br GE 
All other Rigg th Nii les Rhea tal gS se Ot dpi Ulead igi > oi in) & sad 31. 63 
Hee DOME ba Seek Ce 450-04 392 oh > oes ao Meanwubh ae hhe se d= 56 t> & ¥iew~ ae 55. 00 
Night bale. 02200 Cet. Lo odbeaite dou Ls Seach. Cla cek teen 44, 00 
Al other ERRNeRnVOLGU Ss WoL ed LL DLL PPL SK! 1 3S SS 
Qne apprentice allowed to baker and one to pastry department_-____._- 22. 00 
end lOO ERM So wol JY 6 eu ee Cu ck ven Se DU ae 44. 00 


Cooks, pastry cooks, bakers, and ice-cream men in A-1 clubs shall work under 
the same conditions as A—1 hotels and to receive the same wages. 

Restaurants having eight cooks or more shall work same as A-1 hotels and 
receive same wages. 

Chefs, second cooks in clubs, restaurants, and summer resorts shall work 8 
hours within 12, al! other cooks to work 8 consecutive hours. In clubs having 
four cooks or less, chef to receive $66 per week; second cook, $49.50 per week; 
all other cooks, $38.50 per week. 


A-1 restaurants 


Rate per 
week 
SS ST eee ee «bao sitapeeihcin Gh w a lise eapeideaeitaieei tb $60. 50 
SN i als cle eho twit hide, Baticieiasi aii ht ee tte hi lial 39. 60 
Second Ges... 3 osu. Se a, te to MER artehaale Wee ke lls ose ee he aseeee 44. 00 
DUNNE WENENiNtis 4 ob) BLOGs pO Ce ah Od bs ds tas 44. 00 
AD ind deh Cd ew Roni. Heb JRO ae BS Oa i Skt wee 34. 65 
Qne apprentice allowed to each house, to receive_._.__.._......--..-- 22. 00 
NE AE Rifas oh ok Sorin inane anigyt-sen badger Sian igiate bakit és bal de bile Hak aka’ 49. 50 
LORI SONS ORNGE 6 ib own - eclcehnin bon dwnaatwwiine deal dudes x 66. 00 
OE ET TEI SPOS era et ae 5 OR oe ae ance in Chiat 49. 50 
EOE POC OO FC CT a Te Pa Ee ee 38. 50 
A-2 restaurants 
Restaurants and cafeterias having two men or less, chef_.._.._.-_----- 49. 50 
ESR TE ES ae RE a ane ie Nate aa ea eee 33. 00 
shee ae tina ak ete RCo ta ADEE aly Soi el STEP T en: i Me: 29. 70 
Parks, summer resorts, and road houses 

1 Se SUG TIVE TS See iie. sets Sk A ERA et SRO A . 66.00 
ER IT Cie Te ean ae Grae RE Oe eae a. ale a A 49. 50 
MEU C2 BU to pa gape US fo A er oo 38. 80 


, All cooks working overtime on steady jobs to receive $1.50 per hour or fraction 
lereof, 


Cooks working four hours or less, $5.50. : 
Out of town work: Cooks, $13.20 per day’s work, expenses paid by the em- 
ployer both ways. 


24270° —257——_8 [207] 
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Longshoremen 


FIGHT agreements have been made recently between longshorp. 

men’s unions and the United States Shipping Board, maste; 
stevedores associations, and deepwater and other steamship ling 
Two of these have been made with 13 unions at various points jy, 
Texas, three with unions in Boston, and three with four unions jy 
Baltimore. 

Heretofore two separate agreements have been made with the siy 
unions in Galveston, Texas City, Houston, and Bolivar, one covering 
cotton and tobacco and the other covering the loading and unloadins 
of all other kinds of cargo, but this year the two have been united 
into one, which naturally varies somewhat from the old, both in 
arrangement and phraseology. The changes, however, are minor in 
character. 

The second agreement covers seven locals in Orange, Beaumont, 
Port Arthur, Port Neches, and Sabine, Tex. This contains but slicht 
variations from the previous one, beyond providing for a rate of 2 
cents per bale for cotton headed between beams hand stowed. In 
both Texas agreements the number of bales of cotton stowed by hand 
by a gang of five men to constitute a day’s work was increased from 
225 to 240. 

The six agreements for Boston and Baltimore contain but slight 
changes beyond extending the 44-hour week to six months of tie 
year in all branches of work instead of confining it to four or 
five months in certain branches only. 

In the Boston agreements relative to tallymen and checkmen and 
work pertaining to the fitting up of vessels for cattle or grain the 
clause relative to disputes was thaniged to include two committees, 
one for transatlantic ships and one for intercoastal ships. On thie 
former committee one of the representatives of the employers is t 
be a managing agent of the Shipping Board vessels; on the otic, 
this is not necessary. 

The first of these eight agreements became effective October 20, 
1924; the others October 1. _The rates and hours other than as noted 
above are the same as were given in the Monruiy Lapor KRevirw 
for February, 1924, pp. 129 to 131. 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS 
Decisions of Railroad Labor Board—Seniority 


EVERAL cases relative to seniority have been considered by the 

S Railroad Labor Board recently. A statement of a few of them 

may show the different views taken on the subject by the con- 
panies and the employees. 


Accountant 


N DECISION No. 2653, made October 4, 1924, the contention ©! 

the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks was that a certain employee : 

seniority date was placed too early, that it should be August 21, 
1918, instead of July 16, 1916. 


[108] 
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Extracts from the statement of facts and the contentions of the 
employees as submitted to the board follow: 


Statement of facts——{The clerk] entered the service of the Great Northern 
Railway Co. at Great Falls, Mont., on the Butte Division, on July 16, 1916. 
During July, 1918, he secured a leave of absence to seek employment elsewhere 
on account of ill health, On August 20, 1918, [he] accepted permanent employ- 
ment on the Cascade division at Seattle docks. His seniority date on the 1919, 
1920, and 1921 seniority rosters was shown as August 20, 1918, but he was per- 
mitted to exercise the 1916 date in July, 1920, after a controversy had arisen 
over [his] assignment to the position of accountant at Seattle dock, which position 
haa been applied for by a senior employee. 

Eixployees’ posiiion.—The employees contend that [the clerk] did not transfer 
from Great Falls to Seattle for the carrier’s convenience but transferred for his 
own couvenience and at his own request, and that therefore under the agree- 
ments reached between the carrier and the duly accredited representatives of 
the employees governing the establishing of seniority dates prior to September 
1, 1918, [he] is entitled to seniority only from the date he has been continuously 
employed in station and yard service on the Cascade division. We request that 
this case be so decided. 


The reply of the carrier contains the following: 


[The clerk] entered the service of the Great Northern Railway Co., Great 
Falls freight station, June 16, 1916. Having exceptional ability, he was soon 
promoted to chief clerk. A 30-day leave of absence was granted [him] on July 
14,1918. While visiting in Seattle, he {helped the] agent at Seattle dock for a 
period of 10 days between July 23 and August 3, 1918, continued his visit at 
other points on the coast, and returned to Grew Falls, where he reported for 
work August 14. At that time shipbuilding and other activities in the Puget 
Sound region caused by the war made it impossible to get qualified help and 
the accounting work at the dock was in very bad shape. 

{On the request of the] agent at Seattle dock a pass to Seattle was given [the 
clerk] on August 17 and he reported for work at Seattle dock on August 20. 

Another elerk was just previously transferred to Seattle dock from Fargo on 
request of {the agent]. The clerks’ organization later on requested that [he] be 
given the same seniority date at Seattle dock that he had held at Fargo, and on 
November 9, 1920, (this was done]. 

When [the clerk from Fargo] was given his former seniority date, [the clerk 
fom Great Falls} asked for the same consideration. As the clerks’ organiza- 
tion opposed giving (the latter] the same consideration they had claimed for 
[the former], all of the circumstances in connection with [the latter’s] transfer 
were inquired into and the officers were then instructed to give him his Great 
Falls date of June 16, 1916. ; 

In the opposition to [the Great Falls clerk, the] general chairman said it was 
because [the Fargo clerk] was transferred for the convenience of the carrier and 
[the Great Falls clerk] was not so transferred. The fact is that conditions at 
seattle dock at that time were such that it was very much to the carrier’s interest 
to get some qualified clerks there, which is the only reason that either were sent 
from the district of one general superintendent to that of another general super- 
intendent; also, it is further a fact that neither of them would have been trans- 
ferred if they had not been.entirely agreeable to making the change. 

Prior to September 1, 1918, when Supplement 7 to General Order No. 27 
became effective, there were no seniority rules in effect for clerks. The promo- 
tion of clerks was based on their merit and ability, so the date of previous 
employment made no difference to the clerks who had been transferred and who 
were relatively very few so far as positions were concerned, but in the matter of 


; pension and transportation privileges the carrier did then and does now consider 


them in service since the date of their original employment. 

Both were transferred to Seattle dock for the same reason—-namely, that 
qualified elerks could not be hired in Seattle at the time. After making the 
contention quoted in the foregoing, and agreeing to give {one clerk] the seniority 
date he would have had had he remained at Fargo, neither the clerks’ organiza- 
tion nor the carrier can consistently or with justice deny the same consideration 
to [the other clerk] by giving him the date he would have had had he remained 
at Great Falls. ‘The claim is that the carrier be required to discriminate against 
[the Great Falls clerk]. 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that seniority of [this clerk] 
shall date from June 16, 1916. 
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Chief Clerk to Assistant Superintendent 


]¥ DECISION No. 2642 made October 3, 1924, the Brotherhooj 

of Railway Clerks and the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway 
jointly asked the board for an interpretation of rule 27 of the acres. 
ment, effective July 1, 1921, which reads as follows: 1 


Employees now filling or promoted to excepted or official positions shal] retajy 
all their rights and continue to accumulate seniority in the district from which 
promoted. 

When any excepted or official positions are filled by other than employees 
covered by these rules, no seniority rights shall be established by such employ. 
ment. 


The question was whether the name of a certain employee should 
appear on the roster for seniority district No. 26. eé statement 
submitted to the board was briefly as follows: 


[The employee] entered the service on October 1, 1913, as a telegrapher. 
March 18, 1917, he took the position of chief clerk to the assistant superintend- 
ent at St. Louis, which he is occupying at the present time. The position js 
listed as an excepted position in the agreement between the railway company 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. Under a rule in the agreement between 
the carrier and the telegraphers [the employee] retains [his] four ears’ 
seniority, nonaccumulative, as a telegrapher. 

Employees’ position.—We contend that as a telegrapher [the employee} was 
other than an employee covered by [rule 27], and when he changed from the 
position of telegrapher to that of chief clerk, an excepted position, he established 
no seniority rights in the clerks’ agreement; and therefore that [his] name should 
be stricken from the roster for seniority district No. 26, where it is being carried 
with seniority dating as of October 1, 1913, the date of his entry into the service 
as a telegrapher. 

Carrier’s position.—Prior to July 1, 1921, seniority districts had not been 
definitely established on this railroad, no general separation having been iade 
as between the different classes of employees prior to that date. rior to Sup- 
plement 7 there was no such thing as ‘‘excepted positions” on this railroad. 
All men whvu were working in any capacity of assignment with the title of clerk 
or chief clerk held seniority as clerks. 

In June, 1921, seniority districts were agreed upon, aud the seniority of em- 
ployees in these newly established districts was separated by classes. J hiere 
having been no separation prior to this time. it was mutually agreed that an 
employee holding seniority as clerk on June 30, 1921, would be given seniority 
as a clerk from the date he last entered the service, regardless of the class of 
service in which last employed. 

The carrier contends that [the employee] comes under the first paragra))) of 
rule [27], ‘‘employees now filling,’’ as he was filling this position on July 1, 1921, 
when this rule became effective. 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that the position of the carrier 
is sustained. 


Clerk in Freight Office 


JN DECISION No. 2643, made October 3, 1924, the question was 

over the neglect of a clerk in the Chicago freight office of the 
Michigan Central Railroad Co. to have his record corrected wit)in a 
reasonable time after it was posted. He had entered the service as 
a clerk in the outbound freight office May 6, 1906, and had been pro- 
moted to a clerical position in the local freight agent’s office September 
16, 1907. Seniority rosters were posted July 15, 1920, January |, 
1921, and January 1, 1922, in each of which the seniority date of the 
clerk was shown as September 16, 1907. The clerk made no protest 
until January 9, 1922, when he claimed his seniority date should be 
May 6, 1906, in accordance with rule 5 of the clerks’ national agree- 
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ment, which reads: “Seniority begins at the time the employee’s pay 
starts. 
Rule 22 of the agreement reads as follows: 


A seniority roster of all employees in each seniority district showing name and 
proper dating will be posted in agreed-upon places accessible to all employees 
affected. The rosters will be revised and posted in January of each year and 
will be open to protest for a period of 60 days from date of posting. Upon pre- 
sentation proof of error by an employee or his representative such error will 

> correcte * 

a carrier contends that September 16, 1907, is the correct seniority date of 
ithe clerk] and is in accordance with the practice and understanding in force at 
the time [he] was transferred from the outbound freight office to the local freight 
agent 'g office. 

a The carrier further contends that [the clerk] should have filed a protest of 
error in his seniority standing within 60 days after the date of posting the first 
seniority roster under the clerk’s national agreement on July 15, 1920; failing 
to do so, he did not comply with the provisions of rule 22 of that agreement, 
and, having failed, the rule does not grant him the privilege of filing a protest 
60 days after the posting of seniority rosters in subsequent years. 

Decision.—Based upon the facts surrounding this particular case and estab- 
lishing no precedent for other cases, the Railroad Labor Board decides that the 
seniority of [the clerk] shall date from May 6, 1906. 


Machinist 


ECISION No. 2676, made October 20, 1924, relates to seniority 
rights in shops. The first paragraph of rule 21 of the agreement 
between System Federation No. 75 and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co., covering the employment of 
shopmen, reads as follows: 


When the requirements of the service will permit, employees, on request, will 
be granted leave of absence for a limited time with privilege of renewal. An 
employee absent on leave who engages in other employment will lose his-seniority, 
unless special provisions shall have been made therefor by the proper official and 
committee representing his craft. 


A machinist who had entered the St. Paul shops of the carrier, 
July 22, 1922, during the shopmen’s strike, secured a leave of absence 
on account of sickness from October 1 to December 1, 1923. Extracts 
from the statements submitted to the board follow: 


No mention was made at the time he requested leave of absence that he be 
allowed to seek or enter other employment, and no arrangements were made with 
| the machinists’ committee that he could engage in other employment while he 
was off. The machinists’ committee was not notified that the carrier had granted 
him a leave of absence. 

While he was on this leave of absence he entered the employ of the American 
Can Co, in its St. Paul shops as a machinist on the night shift November 5, 1923, 
and he remained in the employ of the American Can Co. until November 24, 1923. 

The employees contend that this action was in violation of rule 21, and that he 
lost his seniority standing as it existed at that time. 

A reduction in [the carrier’s] force was made April 23, 1924, and a number of 
machinists were laid off. The action of the carrier in allowing [him] to retain his 
seniority meant that he was not affected by the reduction in force. Conse- 
quently, [another] machinist was laid off and the employees contend that the 
oldest machinist among those laid off, according to seniority, is entitled to be paid 
for all time lost covering the period that he was laid off. 

Carrier’s position.— During this absence, owing to his financial circumstances, 
he went to work for the American Can Co. of St. Paul, in the capacity of tool 
maker, which was very light work. His doctor advised that he might do some 
light work and take advantage of the opportunity of earning something, although 
his physical condition would not permit him to resume work at the St. Paul shops. 
He reported and resumed work at the expiration of his leave. 
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Under date of January 4, 1924, [his physician] furnished a certificate to the 
effect that he had been ill and under his care, and recommended that upon his 
return to duty he be given light work for some time. 

Rule 21 of the present shop-craft schedule is in substance identically the same 
as the rule of corresponding number in the national agreement, and has been jp 
effect on this carrier since October 20, 1919. During that time a number of shop 
employees coming within the scope of that rule have accepted employment of 
light nature while on sick leave, which the shop committee has never questioned 
or objected to. 

Rule 21, in our opinion, does not and could not apply to an employee in the 
position of [this machinist] for the reason that he could not and would not go to 
our shop committee for consideration on any matter whatsoever and must rely 
upon the carrier for the protection of his seniority rights, guaranteed him at the 
time of employment. 


The decision of the Railroad Labor Board was to the effect that 
the provisions of rule 21 were not complied with and the cuntention 
of the employees was sustained. 


Roadway Clerk 


N DECISION No. 2639, made October 3, 1924, the roadway clerk 
in the division superintendent’s office of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co. at Everett, Wash., took leave of absence for 30 days, which 
was later extended to 90 days. There were two applicants for the 
position, which was given to the junior employee, who had “had 
two years’ previous experience on the road desk on other divisions,” 
while the senior employee had had no “experience on that particular 
desk”’ and the position was temporary in nature. 
The Seathareooa of Railway Clerks, representing the senior 


employee, claimed compensation for the senior employee “for wage 


loss sustained account of not being awarded the position,” sinc 
he “‘had. sufficient fitness and ability to perform the duties of the 
position and should have been assigned to it.’’ The company 
contended that its action in the matter was proper and “‘that in view 
of the fact that it was a temporary position it was necessary to assign 
some one who would not require breaking in or coaching to enable 
him to do the work.” _ 

The opinion and decision of the board follow: 

Opinion.—In the opinion of the Railroad Labor Board the bulletin which 
was posted assigning {the junior clerk] to the position clearly indicates that he 
was assigned because of the fact that he had had experience in this work and not 
because {the senior clerk] was not considered sufficiently qualified. This is not 
in compliance with the promotion rule of the agreement. 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that the claim of the employees 
is sustained. 


Statistical Clerk 


N DECISION No. 2652, made October 4, 1924, the Brotherhood 

of Railway Clerks objected to the award by the carrier of a pos'- 
tion as statistical clerk in the bureau of statistics, division of freight 
accounts, in the accounting department at El Paso. It was urged 
that seniority rights had been ignored contrary to rules 3 and !2 
of the agreement between the clerks and carrier, which read :s 
follows: 

Rvuw.e 3. Employees covered by these rules shall be in line for promotion. 


Promotion shall be based on seniority, fitness and ability; fitness and ability 
being sufficient, seniority shall prevail. 
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Rute 12. Employees entitled to bulletined positions will be allowed a reason- 
able length of time in which to qualify, and, failing, will be returned to former 
gsition without loss of seniority. Other employees displaced by such return 
will also return to former positions. 


The enpayes contended that the award should have been given 
to a certain clerk in the statistical bureau who was familiar with the 
work and capable of filling the position. 


[The carrier stated that the above clerk] was not given the position of statistical 
clerk for the reason that she did not fulfill the requirements of fitness and ability 
for the position, particularly on account of her temperament and disposition; 
for the latter reason the clerk at the head of the statistical desk and the chief 
clerk having charge of the statistical desk could not recommend her for the 
position. 

The board, however, sustained the claim of the employees and 


decided that the clerk championed by the employees had “fitness 
and ability to fill the position.”’ 


Train Dispatchers 


[N DECISION No. 2621, made September 24, 1924, the question 
was whether seniority rights should be considered. The following 
is taken from the agreed statement of facts: 


Statement of facts.—Effective December 1, 1922, the chief dispatcher of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad Co. at Wichita was assigned by the 
carrier to work the first trick in addition to his regular duties as chief dispatcher, 
thereby displacing an older employee in the service, who was thereby deprived 
of regular employment, there being no regular position open for. him. 

Employees’ position.—This action of the carrier [is] improper and in violation 
of section (b), article 4, of agreement, which reads: 

“Seniority rights will be limited to one superintendent’s jurisdiction.” 

Carrier’s position.—On August 23, 1918, owing to fact there was no one in 
the dispatcher’s office at Wichita competent or desiring to accept the position 
of chief dispatcher at that point, it was necessary to import a chief dispatcher 
from the Texas division. 

On December 1, 1922, further economy in operation was found necessary 
and we were forced to reduce the dispatching force by requiring the chief dis- 
patcher to work a trick. 

There still being no one in the Wichita office competent or willing to accept 
the chiefship, [the chief dispatcher] was continued in that position, working 
first trick, and the junior trick dispatcher was demoted, which under the circum- 
stances was not only all that could have been done to effect the necessary economy, 
7 is — in line with railway practices and well within the dispatcher’s 
schedule. 

Denying to a railroad the right to make necessary reductions in force would 
be a wide departure from any rule or interpretation that we are familiar with. 

At the oral hearing on this dispute the representative of the employees stated 
that when the chief train dispatcher was assigned to the position of first-trick 
train dispatcher in addition to his regular duties the position was not bulletined 
and the train dispatchers in the office were not given an opportunity to bid for 
it, and that had the position been bulletined the oldest dispatcher in the office 
would have bid it in. 


The Railroad Labor Board sustained the action of the carrier. 
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Clothing Workers—Baltimore 


HE trade board has issued two decisions in a controversy between 
| 
Henry Sonneborn Co. (Inc.), and their employees relative {5 
trimming methods, cases 222 and 233, November 7 and 25, 1924, 
The second grew out of the decision in the first. Briefly, they ar 
as follows: 


The company desires to have standards set for trimming summer goods, anq 
in doing so desires to change the method of trimming so that some of the y work 
will be cut in bulk on the stock basis instead of by tickets. 

The union objects to the change in method for three reasons: (1) That it is 
contrary to the agreement; (2) that it would cause losses to the workers jn 

reduced amount of work; (3) ‘that it involves taking away work from rah mers 
and giving it to nonun ion workers. 

With respect to the change in method of work itself, section 6 of the agreenx nt, 
in very plain language, says that the company shall have the right to n ake 
changes in its method of production. The trade board sees no difference between 
the change in trimming method now proposed by the company and such other 
changes as are constantly made from hand to machine work. Combining or 
splitting operations, which everybody understands, is permitted by the 
agreement. 

The only restriction on the right to change method is that the workers affected 
by the change shall not be made to suffer because of the change. This means 
that no worker must lose his job on account of any change in method of Rg - 
tion. It does not mean that the amount of work on any one operation may not 
be reduced. When machinery is introduced in place of handwork, the amount 
of work on each operation is greatly reduced, but as long as the handworke r ig 
given a job on the machine or some other work that he can do the requirements 
of the agreement are met. When some of the trimmers’ work is cut in bulk 
instead of with the tickets, there is a saving in labor on the operation, the same 
as is secured by substituting machines for handwork; but as long as the company 
keeps all the trimmers or gives them other work that they can co, they can not 
be said to suffer any injury. This is the uniform rule wherever the union has 
agreements with the manufacturers. It is expected that the saving in labor cost 
on each operation will increase sales and thus increase the total amount of work 
and earnings for the workers. Therefore, as long as no trimmer loses his job 
on account of the change, the firm is permitted by the agreement to make the 
change. 

With respect to the third questiom, the board has already made the rulin: = 
several previous cases, that the agreement does not permit the company to giv 
to nonunion people work that was done by union workers under the agreeme: 

If the firm can arrange the new method of work without any trimmer ~ ing 
his job and without giving any of the work to nonunion people, then the change 
is authorized by the agreement and standards must be fixed on the basis of the 
new method. 


The second decision is based on the preceding paragraph. 


The union complains that the company is violating the [above] by taking the 
assembling and assorting of trimmings away from the trimmers and giving it to 
nonunion workers. 

The answer of the company is that no work formerly done by union men is 
being given to nonunion workers, but that such work has been abolished and is not 
being done at all. 

Specifically, the complaint of the union has to do with certain summer goods 
trimmings which in case No. 222 the trade board decided coul2 be cut in bulk 
In that case the board clearly stated, however, that none of this work that was 
done by union men could, under the agreement, be given to nonunion workers. 

The trimmings which the board decided in case 222 could be cut in bulk, 

1. Collar canvas. 5. Hymo. 

2. Canvas fronts. 6. Sleeve facings. 
3. Felt. 7. Underblock. 
4. Lapel pieces. 8. Pocket silesia. 

In order to find out whether any of this work was being done by nonunion ie), 
or if it was abolished as the company claimed, the board made an investigation 
in the shop of the contractor where the summer goods is to be done. 
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The results of this investigation showed that some of this work could not 

ossibly be abolished, but part of it could be done away with. Canvas fronts, 
felt, and underblocks are cut to make models and sizes match, and the fronts and 
ynderblocks also have shades which must match. The separating, assorting, 
and assembling of the sizes, models, and shades on these three things, fronts, felt, 
and underblock, is work that must be done by somebody. It can not be abolished. 
Therefore the trimmers must do this work. ’ 

Lapel pieces and hymo are not cut to sizes, models, or shades, and the com- 
pany 's orders are to give these to the operators as they come from the trimmers 
in bulk, the operator thus having a supply on hand and taking what he needs for 
his work. There is, therefore, no assorting, separating, or counting in the case 
of hymo and lapel pieces. The work is abolished and not given to any nonunion 
workers. 

In the case of the sleeve facings, pocket silesia, and collar canvas it is not so 
clear that the assembling and assorting is abolished, but the company says it 
desires to abolish this work and the trade board finds that it can easily be abolished 
if the company will issue orders to this effect. Collar canvas, even on woolens, 
are not counted and assorted. ‘The trimmer cuts them and a boy takes them 
away. Sleeve facings have no sizes and models, but only shades, and the same 
is true of pocket silesia. It would be an easy matter for the company to give to 
the operator bundles of these things of different shades so he will have a supply 
on hand the same as the hymo and lapel pieces, thus eliminating assembling and 
assorting. 

Therefore the trade board rules that sleeve facings, pocket silesia, collar canvas, 
as well as hymo and lapel pieces, shail not be assorted and assembled, but the 
operators shall be given a supply of each which they can use as needed; then this 
work is properly abolished and the trimmers can not insist that they must do it. 
But canvas fronts, felt, and underblocks require assorting and assembling, which 
is work that belongs to the trimmers’ operation, and they must do it. 





Shirt Industry—New York City 


THE impartial chairman of the Board of Arbitration in the shirt 

industry of Greater New York, on November 10, 1924, handed 
down a decision, case No. 50, in a dispute between the Sagamore 
Shirt Jo. and the union, concerning division of work, briefly as 
follows: 


Complaint was made by the union that this firm was not willing to make 
equitable division of the work done in the cutting room. 

Prior to the conference agreement entered into between the manufacturers 
and the union on October 18, 1924, this firm employed a cutter and marker in 
their cutting room, On the resumption of work, the marker heretofore em- 
ployed by the firm refused to return to work, and when the union sent up another 
marker the firm refused to employ him. Now the firm is willing to give employ- 
ment to a marker, but only at such times as there is actual marking to do, and 
after that the marker would be laid off. In the case of the cutter, however, when 
there was no cutting to do he would be given other work, such as pinning and 
spreading and even work outside of the cutting room. The firm claims there is 
very little marking to do and that they would not be justified in giving the 
cheaper work to a worker receiving the wages of a marker. 

The union contends that to allow a marker to come in and out of the shop 
to do a small amount of marking and be laid off while the cutter still continued 
to work inside the cutting room would break down all the heretofore-established 
principles of the equitable division of work. 

The board of arbitration decides that all work done in the cutting room of this 
firm must be equitably divided among the workers employed in said cutting 
room. 





Street Railways—Boston 


()N THE expiration of the agreement between the Boston Elevated 
Railway Co. and its employees, members of Division 589 of the 
‘treet railway union, June 30, 1924, the men made a request for an 
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increase of 25 cents per hour, The company countered by suggesting 
a decrease of 5 cents per hour. Not being able to agree upon a rate 
the matter was referred to arbitrators, as had been done a yoy 
before. (For the arbitration award of October 15, 1923, see the 
Montaiy Lasor Review, January, 1924, pp. 110-113.) 

The arbitrators in their award of October 15, 1924, increased the 
scale by 214 cents, making it 7244 cents per hour. Seven thousand 
men benefit by the award. It is estinated that the increase will add 
$500,000 to the yearly pay roll of the company. 

The more important parts of the award follow: 


The principal question is whether the present maximum wage, fixed by the 
board of arbitrators at 70 cents an hour, and effective as of July 1, 1923, sha) 
be reduced to 65 cents, as the company requests, or increased to 95 cents, as 
the employees request, and if neither claim can be accepted, what is a fair 
just, and reasonable amount for the company to pay and the employees to accept. 

The parties agree that the board need determine only the wages of the motor. 
men and conductors of two-men cars and that the wages of all other employees 
shall be adjusted by adding to or deducting from their hourly rates the number 
of cents per hour by which the hourly rate of the blue uniform men is increased 
or decreased. 

It may be well to consider first the request of the company that the wages 
be reduced, and the reasons which it presents in support of its claim. While 
it urges that the present basic wage is excessive, it placed more emphasis on 
the present condition of the company’s finances, on the fact that in its last fisca| 
year, a marked diminution has developed in its receipts from passenger traffic, 
resulting in what would have been a deficit of more than $140,000 were it not 
for the receipt of income to about this amount from other and unexpected sources 
Thus a situation exists which, it claims, can be met only by a substantial reduc- 
tion in the wages of its employees. 

The principle which applies to the relation between wages and the financial 
condition of employers, as generally stated by arbitration boards, by Federal 
judges in receivership matters and by such authorities as Justice Higgins, of 
the arbitration court of Australia, and Chief Justice Taft when chairman of 
the war labor board, is, in substance, that the employee is not a partner or joint 
adventirer, sharing in profits and losses, and that his remuneration ought not 
to depend on these contingencies. 

On this phase of the case it may be well to advert to the general scheme of 
the special act of 1918 (C. 159), entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the public opera- 
tion of the Boston Elevated Railway Co.,”’ under which the board of trustees 
of the Boston Elevated Railway Co. was created and the management and 
operation of the company’s railway system given to it. 

Its purpose was to provide transportation service to the public at cost, the 
trustees to fix such rates of fare as would reasonably insure sufficient income 
to meet the cost of service, but should the cost exceed the income the taxing 
power of the Commonwealth to be invoked to require those cities and towns 
in which the company operates to pay into the treasury of the Commonwealth 
sufficient sums to meet the deficiency. 

The cost of service which the trustees are required to meet include operating 
expenses, taxes, rentals, interest on all indebtedness, a proper allowance for 
depreciation, and losses. 

f the income from passengers is insufficient to meet these fixed expenses, 
it would bardly seem that an act of the legislature which so strictly requires the 
payment of dividends as well as all fixed charges regardless of actual receipts, 
could have contemplated, in its spirit at least, that as a means of bringing 
operating expenses to the level of income, the trustees should resort to the ex- 
pedient of reducing wages, if in themselves the wages are not excessive. ' 

It may be further said that when, after a deficit has been borne by the public, 
receipts begin to exceed expenses the taxing district must be reimbursed for 
moneys advanced. But there is no provision for reimbursing employees whos 
wages have been cut in the process of reducing expenses, and have thus indl- 
rectly contributed toward bearing the deficit. It seems to us that so far, a 
least, as the facts in this case are concerned, the disparity between income and 
expenditure is not a reason for decreasing wages. 
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The claim that the wage itself is excessive, and the questions as to what is 
, fair, just, and reasonable one, can be answered only by applying such stand- 
rds or definite and accepted principles as seem plainly consonant with justice, 
he basic wage should be sufficient to enable the employee to support his family 
n reasonable comfort, to maintain a normal American standard of living ac- 
ording to his position in life and as established or fixed in his own locality 
» community, to educate his children, and to lay by something for the future 
» the event of sickness or death. It is, however, more difficult to apply the 
+andard than to define it. 

The eight-hour day is expressly recognized, as between the company and 
s employees, as the just, reasonable, and basic period of labor, and the board is 
f opinion that in fixing the wage rate only the amount received for six days’ 
vork a week should be considered. The present rate of pay as fixed by arbi- 
ration is 70 cents an hour, or $5.60 a day. It is true that the average wage 
arned is $5.94 a day for 6.40 average days a week. 

But these earnings evidently imply work in excess of the eight-hour period and 
ix-day week, which are the fair criterion or norm of the justice of the wage. 
tthe $5.60 rate for a day of eight hours, if we allow the employee 52 days as the 
equivalent of the Sundays of the year, and 14 days in addition, as the equivalent 
fa vacation for that period, without any deduction for holidays, he will earn 
shout $1,675 a year, provided nothing interferes in the way of sickness or other 
pressing necessity to require his absence from work. If, however, he must be 
absent from his work for a day he must lose a day’s pay, because he is hired by the 
jay and not by the year or the month. 

It is proper, however, to say in this connection, lest the fairness of the com- 
pany as an employer be questioned, that employment with it is practically as 
ermanent as the employee may desire; that the turnover is negligible in amount; 
hat employees are not discharged except for cause, and that the working condi- 
ions are unexcelled in any city of the country, a manifest spirit of cooperation 
and mutual interest existing between the company and the men which could not 


but impress a disinterested observer. 


The only question, however, that we are now concerned with is that of the 
yage. ‘Taking into consideration all the relevant factors, the nature of the em- 
ployment itself, the prices paid for labor in many of the trades, the wages paid 
omotormen and conductors in certain large cities of the country, the persistently 
high cost of living and the several budgets of family expenses, while we think 
hat 75 cents an hour, would, under more favorable conditions, constitute a just 
and fair basic wage, in the present circumstances, giving due consideration to the 
present trend of the company’s income and to the total outgo entailed by an 
increase, we are of opinion that 7214 cents an hour is a reasonable hourly wage, 
and we accordingly fix it in that amount. 

The other questions submitted to the board of arbitration concern ‘‘free trans- 
portation,” “vacations with pay,’’ “men called when off duty,” “service car 
motormen,” “time for reporting and turning in,” “station receivers,’’ “one-man 
cars and bus service,”’ “‘pay for motormen operating trains,” “guards riding be- 
tween cars,”’ “‘temporary changes in employment,” “‘night work,” “pay for em- 
ployees not assigned,” “loaning employees from one division to another,”’ and 
“overtime in the department of maintenance.” 

Concerning the pay of employees for operation of one-man cars and bus service, 
ve award eights cents per hour in excess of the 72% cents an hour awarded to 
motormen and conductors on two-men surface cars, the differential which has 
been in effect for the past three vears. 

Under existing conditions and in view of the fact that in estimating a fair 
hourly or daily wage we have taken into account such reasonable allowance as 
will permit a vacation with pay we are constrained to deny the specific request for 
such a vacation, as well as for free transportation. 

The remaining questions affect working conditions, and we are of the opinion 
mn the whole that such questions should so far as possible be arranged between 
eo of the company and the association and they are accordingly 

nied. 

Back pay from July 1, 1924, until date when the new rates are actually put in 
elect on the pay roll shall be computed at the rate of 3.55 per cent of the actual 
tarnings of each man from July 1 to the date when these rates become in effect on 
thepay roll. Payment of back pay shall be made on or before January 15, 1925. 

ould any questions arise between the parties as to the meaning of any of the 
bovisions of this award, it is understood that they will be referred to the board for 
mination and its decision shall be final. 
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Dissenting opinion 


I am unable to agree with the decision of the majority of the board 
an increase in wages. 

I do not believe that the question of what is a fair and just wage showlq y, 
determined in the abstract upon the basis of a theoretical budget as to how much 
wage earner should have to support himself and his family according to a certain 
standard of living sometimes called the ‘‘ American standard,” or according ¢ 


, . ss * . . . ° re » WwW 
one’s individual ideas on the subject, without consideration of the industry ;, 


volved, the conditions which it is obliged to meet, the wages paid in comparable 
occupations, the purchasing power of the wage as affected by changes in the co 
of living, and the effect upon the other parties ininterest. Thisis particularly try, 
in the case of an essential public utility, where the proper functioning of the jp. 
dustry is a matter of public necessity. By this I do not mean that the pubjjs 
may assert its interest against a par‘icular group to deprive that group of a mini. 
mum fair living wage. But affer wages have advanced beyond this mini. 
mum level it is in the interest of everyone concerned that all these factors bp 
considered to the end that the wage awarded may not cripple the industry o 
unduly restrict it in the performance of its service. ; 

A careful estimate submitted at the hearings showed a substantial decfici 
from the operation of the road for the current year. The award of the majority 
results in an added burden of about $500,000 for the year. ce 

It seems to me that the imposition of this burden is unjustified, unless thes 
employees are at present not receiving a fair wage. That these men are jot 
underpaid, but, on the contrary, are well paid and are now receiving on the 
average more than other groups engaged in comparable occupations will be 
seen from the following comparisons: 

Since December, 1914, the cost of living in Boston, according to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, has advanced approximately 63 per cent, 
while during the same period the hourly rate of wages of the blue uniform men 
on this system has advanced from 3114 cents to 70 cents per hour, or 124 per 
cent. During this period the hours of labor have been reduced from 9 to 8; a 
guarantee of a minimum pay for eight hours per day has been established; cer. 
tain allowances in addition to the basic hourly rate have been increased, and 
the period of service required to attain the maximum rate has been reduced 
from six years to one. 

A tabulation of actual pay-roll figures shows the average earnings of the blue 
uniform men at the present rate of wages to be approximately $6 per day, which 
on the basis of the six-day week, or 313 working days per year, results in an 
annual wage of $1,878. As a matter of fact, these men actually work on the 
average 6.46 days per week and receive an average weekly wage of $38.63, or 
over $2,000 per year. 

The salaries paid to policemen and firemen by the city of Boston range from 
$1,400 to $1,900, the maximum rate being attained only after five years of service. 

The average salaries paid to letter carriers and post-office clerks is approxi- 
mately $1,750. 

The average earnings of male wage earners in 395 representative maniifactul- 
ing establishments in Massachusetts, as reported by the department of labor 
and industries of the Commonwealth for the month of July, 1924 (the latest 
month available), was $27.21, the highest earnings in any of the 30 industries 
covered being $35.09. 

As compared with the present rate of 70 cents per hour, the Eastern \assa- 
chusetts rate is 58 cents; the Connecticut company, 60 cents; Public Service, of 
New Jersey, 60; St. Louis and Pittsburgh, both 67; Philadelphia, 68.5; Detroit, 
70. The surface lines in New York City pay their motormen and conductors 63 
cents an hour as &@ maximum attained after nine years’ service. 2 

The higher rate paid to motormen on the rapid transit lines in New )\ ork !s 
more than offset, for the purpose of comparison with our rates, by the lower 
rates there paid to conductors and guards, namely, 58% and 545% cents per hou! 
on the Interboro and 57 and 53 cents on the Brooklyn Manhattan Transit (0 
Chicago alone of all the large cities in this country is now paying a rate in excess 
of the present rate in effect on this system, and only one other city, tamely, 
Detroit, is paying as high a rate. 

A year ago the wages of the men on this system were increased by a board of 
arbitration nearly 15 per cent for the purpose, as expressed by a majority of the 
board, of putting them upon a “fair and somewhat permanent basis.” 

No changes have occurred since that time to justify an increase of the wage 
then awarded. Such wage adjustments as have been made in private employ- 
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AGREEMENT IN THE DANISH DAIRY INDUSTRY 119 


ments have, in general, been downward. As compared with a year ago, general 
business conditions are depressed, and this depression has reflected itself in 
decreased receipts for the system. The cost of living also has declined during 
the past year, as shown by reliable figures published by both Federal and State 
departments, piiealons : Lien 

Fully appreciating the desirability of having men well paid, it must be apparent 
that there is a limit beyond which a group of employees in public service can not 
have wages increased without working an unjust hardship upon others. The 
wages of these men have been advanced step by step by successive arbitration 
until, in my judgment, this limit has been passed. 





Agreement in the Danish Dairy Industry 


under date of September 23, 1924, that the Dairy Workers’ 

Association in Denmark and the Danish Mutual Dairy Asso- 
cations’ Organization have recently concluded an agreement as to 
wages and working conditions to be in effect until terminated upon 
three months’ notice from either party, the termination to go into 
effect the following November. ‘This agreement is of interest and 
importance, since Denmark is primarily an agricultural and dairy- 
ing country. 

All apprenticed dairy workers are divided into two wage classes: 
Workers with at least six years of practical apprenticeship and a 
diploma from a dairy school, or with at least seven years of practical 
apprenticeship; and workers (including women) who have served an 
apprenticeship of four years. Wages for the first class are set at 205 
kroner + per month from the ist of June, 1924, and for the second 
cass at 155 kroner per month. In the case of dairies producing 
cheese a supplemental wage (or production bonus) per month per 
worker is provided for when a certain amount is produced each | 
throughout the month, as follows: 


(tae American Consul General at Copenhagen, Denmark, reports 


Monthly bonus 


Production per day (kroner) 
Peas Folia Vash ei Sciosey cu lul Lee eb. 10 
NG es lh. im itala — aenbbesterd: thw. pao ee 15 
OEE OLE LLIN EELS SONOS LOE TAT 20 
2, O00 kilograms.........-..-~- om acelin kaeilsade Taina tenet 8 25 
PT ENN eo kc oe. cba cd bhke neuer enbi dese vee nin 30 


Dairies preparing milk for milk dealers will pay the same addi- 
tional compensation as those producing cheese when the milk pails 


are washed on the premises. 


All dairy workers of the first class who have been in continuous 
employment at a dairy over one year receive a variable supplement 
to their basic pay of at least 50 kroner per year (payable monthly), 
but such supplemental pay must not in any event exceed 250 kroner 


sannually. 


For the use of a separate room (and bed linen) 10 kroner per 
month are deducted from each worker’s wage, and when two or 
more workers share a room 8 kroner per month are deducted from 
each such worker’s wages. 








4 Kilogram=2.2 pounds, 






! Krone at par= 26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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The basic pay is to vary according to the official price index of the 
Danish Statistical Department, increasing or decreasing by 75 gre: 
r point, as the price index in question goes up or down. Reg. 


ation on this point eye A takes place from the Ist of March anq | 
Oo 


the 1st of September following the announcement of the offici,| 
price index in February and August. 

Eight days’ summer vacation with pay is granted to worker 
employed in the dairy in question since the previous November and 
who intend to continue in such employment. In the event the 
vacation mentioned is not taken, a worker is entitled to the sum of 
30 kroner. 

Dairies producing at least 2,000,000 kilograms of milk annually 
must have at least one worker in the first wage class. 

Controversies regarding the enforcement of this agreement will, if 
possible, be settled by a representative of the Danish Dairy Workers’ 
Association, together with a representative appointed by the Danish 
Mutual Dairy Associations’ Organization, acting as arbitrators 
between the parties in controversy. In the event an agreement can 
not be reached, the two representatives will elect another arbitrator 
(impartial), whose decision shall be accepted as final, provided it 
does not in any way violate the principal rules and regulations of 
this wage agreement. 





’ Mre at par=0.268 cent; exchange rate varies. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in November, 1924 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in the United 
| States as a whole was practically unchanged from October to 
November, the actual percentage change being a decrease of 
nly one-tenth of 1 per cent. Aggregate earnings of employees, 
however, decreased 1.3 per cent, resulting in a decrease in per capita 
arnings Of 1.2 per cent. Regularly occurring seasonal decreases in 
arious industries, such as men’s and women’s clothing, for example, 
re responsible for the slight decrease in employment, while the 
argor failien off in earnings was due almost entirely to the holidays 
uite generally observed in many localities during the first half of 
November. 

These unweighted figures, presented by the United States Depart- 
nent of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are based on 
eports from 8,557 establishments in 52 industries covering 2,553,132 
mployees whose total earnings during one week in November were 

865,412,934. ‘Thesame establishments in October reported 2,555,812 
mployees and total pay rolls of $66,294,524. 

fees of the nine geographic divisions of the United States—the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and East South 
(Central States—all made gains in the number of their employees 
luring the month, but the South Atlantic States alone show a gain 
n the earnings of employees. 


Comparison of Employment in November, 1924, and October, 1924 


'ENTY-FIVE of the 52 separate industries gained employees in 
November as compared with October, and the same number of 
industries gained in pay-roll totals, although the industries in the 
wo groups were not entirely identical. The gains in employment 
ere for the most part relatively small. The rubber boot and shoe 
industry, however, shows a gain-of 47 per cent, which marks a return 
)more normal conditions after a depressed summer. ‘The cigar and 
igarette industry gained 11.4 per cent in employees, and the agri- 
cultural implement industry gained 6 per cent. 

The losses in employment were especially marked in the sugar- 
teining industry (10.7 per cent), in confectionery (10.2 per cent), 
lice cream (8.7 per cent), in women’s clothing (7.8 per cent), and 
men s clothing (4.7 per cent). 

lncreases in pay-roll totals in the rubber boot and shoe and cigar 
ind cigarette industries were greater even than their increases in 
mployment. Steel shipbuilding and pianos also paid considerably 
increased amounts in wages, while the per cent of increase in the 
ay-roll totals in the agricultural implement industry was the same 
is the increase in employment in that industry. Decreases in pay 
wlls of 18.3 per cent and 11.3 per cent, respectively, are shown in the 
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women’s and men’s clothing industries, and steam fittings, boots anq 
shoes, sugar refining, confectionery, pottery, and ice crea 
decreases of over 7 per cent. 

The textile, iron and steel, paper, chemicals, tobacco, and miscel. 
laneous groups of industries all gained in the number of employe 
during the month, the tobacco group alone, however, making a notice. 
able advance, and the paper, chemicals, stamped ware, tobacco, and 
miscellaneous groups gained in pay-roll totals. The food and 
vehicles groups oath dropped more than 1.5 per cent of their ep. 
ployees, and the leather group showed a decrease of 8.2 per cent in 
pay-roll totals. 

or convenient reference the latest figures available relating to lj 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1924 ‘ 


all show 











Industry 


im f eodal 


Food and kindred products___- 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
CJORIORIOMEET, « 5. a). cere cconenans 


Baking 
Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products___- 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods__..__-- 
CRI MOORN Sitti sisi 


Carpets and rugs-_......._._.-.. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_- 
Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s_-__.......-. 
Millinery and lace goods_....-- 


- 


Iron and steel and their prod- 


Structura! ironwork 

Foundry and machine-shop 
os ES, ae ee She EE 

RRR ... . cubic cutis ilkinaien 

er toe cor 

Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus_ 

Stoves._.....- dtbbstnisbdaeded 





Lamber and its products_-__.__- 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


Leather and its products___- = 


Boots and shoes_-_............ | 
Paper and printing 

Paper and pulp 

Paper boxes 

Printing, book and job__...__- 

Printing, newspapers.._..._..- 


Chemicals and allied products. 
Chemicals 
|, Sparta erage 
Petroleum refining 





Es- 
tab- 
lish- 

ments 


| | 
| Number on pay roll | 


! 





October, 
1924 





1,019 
81 
248 
95 
287 
293 
15 


1,689 
320 





242 


181 | 


172 | 
28 
91 


266 | 


53 | 


1Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


192,084 
79, 286 
34, 441 

6, 519 
14, 917 
46, 705 
10, 216 


515,179 
175, 713 
67, 988 


16, 967 | 
12, 098 | 


544,753 | 


250, 324 


18, 320 | 


197,075 
111, 169 
31, 460 
54, 446 


106,683 
23, 408 
83, 275 


139,083 
50, 498 
16, 044 
37, 366 
35, 125 


71,290 
22, 088 

7, 241 
41, 961 








’ | 
November, | 
1924 


see] 


188,774 | 
81, 662 | 
30, 944 

5, 955 
14, 635 
46, 456 

9, 122 


515,505 
176, 153 
69, 879 | 
49, 679 
69, 132 
21, 085 
28, 070 
52, 764 
21, 530 
15, 637 
11, 577 


547,063 
251, 449 
17, 930 


169, 921 


195,697 
109, 287 
31, 008 
55, 402 


106,224 
23, 745 
82, 479 


139,713 
50, 483 
16, 061 
37, 591 
35, 578 


71,368 
22, 290 

7, 193 
41, 885 
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Amount of pay roll 


| 
| 
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October, 
1924 


$4,694,779 
1, 957, 190 
615, 852 
208, 137 
397, 543 

1, 212, 372 
308, 685 


10,164,795 
2, 788, 591 
1, 173, 439 
1, 084, 607 
1, 602, 088 

537, 443 
664, 321 
1, 302, 273 
322, 181 
434, 973 
254, 879 


15,541,185 
7, 329, 190 
507, 441 


4, 683, 719 
742, 693 
604, 106 


1, 171, 439 
502, 597 


4,315,749 
2, 260, 385 
763, 359 
1, 292, 
2,472,516 


1, 891, 828 


4,259,994 
1, 335, 983 


, 
’ 


1 
1 
2,04 

567, 157 


133, 107 
1, 348, 435 


699 





November, 
1924 


$4,682,383 
2, 067, 718 
652, 380 
193, 452 
378, 782 

1, 218, 013 
271, 988 


9,922,593 
2, 739, 093 
1, 219, 509 
1, 023, 381 
1, 632, 659 

566, 634 
666, 742 
1, 155, 342 
324, 261 
355, 178 


239, 794 


15,498, 774 
7, 400, 159 
473, 933 


473, 463 


4,246,652 
2, 212, 674 

732, 090 
1, 361, 888 


2,268,816 
580, 012 
1, 688, 804 


4,264,318 | 
1, 319, 203 

342, 993 
1, 235, 169 
1, 366, 953 


2,127,557 
568, 020 
132, 590 

1, 426, 947 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
vs WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1924—Concluded 


- — —— 












































Num roll 
Es ber on pay Per Amount of pay roll Per 
ab- cent cent 
Industry lish- of f 
October, |November, October November, bt 
ments 1924 1924 change 1924” 1924 change 
, clay, and glass prod- 
gyn We re schema eo2 | 104,518 | 104,200| —.8| $2,784,682 | $2,724,610 | —2.2 
Cement a ee wwe eee eee nen 74 23, 898 23, 976 +. 3 707, 211 689, 439 —2. 5 
Brick, tile, amd terra cotta... . 333 30, 456 29,771 | —2.2 809, 759 781,438 | —3.5 
Pottery ------------------------ 51 12, 279 12,221; —.5 316, 164 285,723 | —9.6 
l GlehS..-ccocsddobucodacigeosesd 144 37, 880 38, 232 | +.9 951, 498 968,010 | +17 
Metal products, other than | 
| | =jron and steel_.............. i ~@t 13,180 18,152 | —.2 299,112 $09,458 | +3.5 
Stamped and enameled ware - | 44 13, 180 13,152 | —.2 299, 112 309,458 | +3.5 
t Tobacco products____.__......-. | 192 89,183 42,549 | +8.6 681,833 763,244 | +11.9 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
S| he 35 9, 097 9,023; —.8 142, 896 133,265 | —6.7 
Cigars and cigarettes. -.......- | 157 30, 086 33, 526 |+-11. 4 538, 937 629,979 | +16.9 
Vehicles for land transporta- | 
is, ciksidtndinnincacendt 886 | 429,705 | 422,783 | —1.6 | 18,310,320 | 12,808,173 | —8.8 
= Automobiles.........-.....-.-.| 217 253,035 | ~247,306 | —2.3 8, 077, 041 7, 702,063 | —4.6 
Carriages and Wagons.-.......-. ; 89 2, 306 2, 364 | +2.5 56, 280 54,029; —4.0 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad.............. 174 17, 458 17, 395 —.4 514, 122 522, 103 +16 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad............-.. 456 156, 906 155, 718 —.8 4, 662, 877 4, 524, 978 —3.0 
Miscellaneous industries__.._..| 3738 208,184 | 206,104 | +1.5| 5,720,910 | 5,801,406 +1.4 
Agricultural implements..-.._.. 103 19, 064 20, 217 | +6.0 498, 458 528,210 | +6.0 
g Electrical machinery, appara- 
8 tus, and supplies. -.......... 123 93, 654 92, 382 | —L 4 2, 579, 466 2, 509,782 | —2.7 
3 Pianos and orgams--..........- 32 7, 145 7, 388 | +3.4 220, 544 241,726 | +9.6 
| Rubber boots and shoes---.__.. i) 9, 565 14, 063 |+-47. 0 238, 706 374, 326 | +56.8 
7 Automobile tires._............. 68 50, 027 47,988 | —4.1 1, 556, 892 1, 457, 219 —6.4 
5 Shipbuilding, steel............. 38 23, 678 24, 066 | +1.6 626, 844 690, 143 | +10.1 
{ 
WORE 6 dhisnen ee 8,557 | 2,555,812 | 2,553,182 | —.1 | 66,294,524 | 65,412,984 | —1.8 
4 

















Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
































| 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | 
é New England. _................. 1,013 | 332,162 | 333,862] +.5]| $7,806,547 | $7,768,149; —-—.5 
5 TM Middle Atlantic..__..........-.- 2,210 | 783,953 | 785,367 | +.2| 21,287,106 | 21, 199,766] —2 
3 TM East North Central............-- 2, 308 074 791,716 | —1.0| 23,180,345 | 22,555,083| —27 
1 TB West North Central.....-___.__- 793 | 137,676 | 137,109| —.3| 3,382,302] 3, 326, 508 | —1.6 
South Atlantie._..............-. 938 | 226,562 | 282,213| +25] 4,318,055 | 4,378,470) +1.4 
, fp Pest South Central 2-2... 222 375 91,125| 91,758] +.7| 1,781,973! 1,714,611| —3.8 
> EM West South Central. .......---_- 324 66,767 | 66,151) —.9!| 1,399,901] 1,379,178] —1.5 
5 ee Mountain. 2... lc 135 23,098 | 22,521 | —2.5 621, 860 614,255| —1.2 
BESTA RR 461 94,305 | 92,345] —22! 2,566,345] 2,476,914) —35 
RE OT Be 8,557 | 2,555,812 | 2,558,182 | —.1 | 66,294,524 | 65,412,984 | —1.38 
; Employment on Class I Railroads 
1, + = }¢ eee Ghee | 1,785,062 = |... 1 $233, 565, 827 $0.5 
2 <5 on niRpneNES Geeta | 1, 806, 342 +103 1 248, 374, 250 +63 
g } ' 











‘ Amount of pay roll for one month. 


3 Comparison of Employment in November, 1924, and November, 1923 


: REPORTS from 6,773 establishments are available for a com- 

parison of employment and pay-roll totals between November, 
| 91924, and November, 1923. These reports, from identical estab- 
lshments in the two years, show a decrease in 1924 of 10.1 per cent 
i employment, a decrease of 13.2 per cent in total earnings, and a 
decrease of 3.5 per cent in per capita earnings. 
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Eight of the nine geographie divisions show marked 
both in ot gles: and total pay rolls, the one exception being t}, 
West South Central States which gained 0.5 per cent in employe 
and less than one-tenth of 1 per cent in earnings of employees, — 

The automobile tire industry gained 27.9 per cent in number , 
employees and 31.8 per cent in pay-roll totals im the 12-month perio, 
while six other industries show small gains in employment, and \, 
other industries show gains in pay-roll totals, the greatest bj, 
5.9 per cent in newspaper printing, and 3.6 per cent in woolen good; 

e decreases in employment in November, 1924, was 10 per cen; 
or over m 20 mdustries, the greatest being 26.4 per cent. in ship. 
building and 21.3 per cent in foundry and machine shop products 
Twenty-eight industries show decreased pay-roll totals of over 1) 
per cent, three of them—shipbuilding, foundry and machine shop 
products, and automobiles—having fallen off approximately 25 pe 
cent each. 

Two of the twelve groups of industries show small increases in the 
number of their employees and the amount of their pay-rol! totals, 
in the 12-month period, these being the paper and tobacco groups, 
The decreases in the other groups ranged from 15.7 in employment 
and 22 per cent in the earnings of employees in the veliieies group 
to 2.1 per cent in employment and 2.6 per cent in earnings of en- 
ployees in the stamped and enameled ware group. 


d Oc rea Ses 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER, 1923, AND NOVEMBER, 19% 








J | 


Amount of pay rol! 


Number on pay reli 


Per | 

wm cent | 

Industry November November “ 
1928 ’ 1924 ’ change} 





November, 
1924 


November, 
1923 


$8,905,023 | —7.9 
2, 035, 02) —1,0 
270, 677 | —i4.4 
58,922 | —L7 

339, 475 —}h2 
1,050,377 | +1.6 
240, 552 | —120 








—8.5 
—10. 6 
—Ti 1 


$4,337,489 
2, 276, 366 
316, 215 

59, 935 

278, 056 

1, 033, 490 


273, 377 


172,497 
89, 889 
17, 149 

2, 630 
14, 364 
39, 881 

9, 184 


157,909 
80, 405 
14, 390 

1,967 
13, 181 
40, 055 

7,921 


Food and kindred products____. 
Slaughtering and meat packing- 


Sugar refining, cane 


Pextiles and their products ____| 


Cotton goods 

Hosiery :nd knit goods 
Silk goods 

Woolen and worsted goeds 
Carpets and rugs 


Dyeing and finishing textiles_ 


Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Tron and steel and their prod- 
ucts 
Iron and steel 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop 
prod 


a pte aiani lets at apipelr sma 


Machine tools 

Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water 

Stoves 


Lumber and its 
Lumber, sa 
Luniber, millwork 
Furniture 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cerit. 





ting apparatus_ 








465,029 
166, 397 
62, 509 
48, 062 
52, 241 
19, 827 
23, 905 
45, 866 
22, 396 
12, 485 
11, 352 


511,100 
230, 065 
16, 019 
182, 209 
22, O79 
19, 828 


23, 211 
17, 689 


176,710 
102, 238 


28, 115 
46, 357 





421,136 
142, 572 
55, 542 
47,777 
51,822 
18, 613 
23, 606 
40, 405 
19, 106 
11, 642 
10, 051 


439,142 
204, 307 

14, 552 
148, 439 


20, 135 
16, 450 


28, 801 
16, 458 


170,218 
96, 717 
27, 235 
46, 266 


[424] 
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9,224,550 
2, 760, 926 
1, 108, 055 

995, 043 
1, 221, 985 
559, 141 
548, 142 
1, 144, 423 
318, 880 
329, 166 
238, 789 


15,128,119 





6, 949, 026 
446, 890 | 
5,450, 917 
541, 307 
552, 655 


693, 780 
493, 544 


3,978, P82 
2, 185, 787 

687, 099 
1, 105, 296 





8,222,369 | —10.9 

2, 234, 638 —W.l 
977, 681 -1L3 
965, 300} —30 

1, 266, 389 | +3.6 
489, 671 
549, 140 z 
946, 696 | —17.3 
285, 314 | —10.5 
295, 154 | —103 
212, 386 | —1L1 


464 | 
57 502 
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QMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
. WEEK EAOH IN NOVEMBER, 1923, AND NOVEMBER, 1924—Concluded 









































































































= : l : 
Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
Estab- | Per Per 
Industry list | owenabox hg | come -_ 
ments |November,/November, November, | November, 
1923 1924 Change “1993 1924" [change 
| 
ather and itsproducts...____ 260} 97,979 | 91,629 | —6.5 | $2,181,300 | $1,974,710 | —9.5 
LeGtROl .--seeccssee==-4---~---- 113 23, 018 21,156 | —8& 1 586, 729 | 522,380 | —11.0 
Bodts'and shoes ---..---...-.-- 147 74, 961 70,473 | —6.0' 1,594, 571 1, 452,330} —8.9 
and printing....._....._. 595 112,659 118,476 | +1.7 | 8,884,988 | 8,495,896 +8.8 
Paper and pulp..-........-... 133 41, 217 41,874/ +.4]| 1,061,058 1,084,173] +22 
Paper boxes... -_- es oad 131 13,972] 18,479 | —3.5 283, 093 283,091} —(}) 
Printing, book and job_.__...- 181 27,012 27,304 | +11 897, 459 918, O11 +2.3 
Printing, bewspapers......._.. 150 30, 458 31,319 | +28] 1,143,323| 1,210,621} +59 
hemicals and allied products_| 175 46,1438 41,806 | —9.4 1,315,082 | 1,194,232 —9.2 
Cee. its ds i2so no gnttera=7 - 6Y 17, 147 15, 784 | —7.9 462, 790 420, 881 —9.1 
Fertilizers. -...---.-+-.+-..---- 70 5, 654 4,980 |—12.8 109, 267 91, 463 | —16.3 
Petroleum refining............- 36 23,342 21,092 | —9.6 742, 975 681, 888 —8.2 
sone clay, and glass products.| 510| 90,877 | 84,644) —6.9| 2,448,797 | 2,281,454 | —8.7 
Cement....--. aa | 58 18, 064 17,622 | —2.4 527, 487 507, 147 —3.9 
Brick, file, and terra cotta... _. 278 23, 201 21,9038 | —5.6 622, 830 582,137 | —6.5 
EE cn cdigetht-ncebesee-ces 42 10, 083 9, 799 | —2.8 280, 094 244, 231 | —12.8 
Dt cA iih&nccnascecespe 132 39, 439 | 35, 230 |—10. 7 1, 013, 386 897,939 | —11.4 
tal products, other than 
jron and steel_......____- 3 82 11,016 | 10,784 | —2.1 269.473 | 252,641 —2.6 
Stamped and/enameled ware- “| $2 11, 016 | 10, 784. | —2.1 259, 473. | 252, 641 | —2.6 
| | 
‘obacco products... OTs a ae ae 166 33 , 386 38,489 + 3 612,695 625,374 } +2.1 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | | 
and snuff_........_. 27 3, 037 | 2,954 | —2.7 43, 508 43, 391 —.3 
aguiats tot pemmemmanees 139 30, 299 } 30, 485 | + .6 569, 187 | 581, 983 +2.2 
. 
thicles for land transporta- | 
$100... . cate an mamma i 437,197 | 368,450 |—15.7| 14,469,569 | 11,272,899 | —22.0 
Automobiles..........- an 279, 419 | /234, 555 |—-16. 1 9, 770, 031 7,352,825 | —24.7 
Carriages and Wagoms_...______ 31 2, 102 | 1,041 | —7.7 48, 736 43, 920 —9.9 
(a building and repairing, | } 
electric-raiiroad.............. 168 19, 256 16, 995 |—11.7 581, 777 §11, 327 | —12.1 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad..............- 7 136, 420 114, 959 |—15. 7 4, 059, 025 3, 364, 827 | —17.1 
slianeous industries_____. 316 210,030 194,020 | —7.6 5,972,945 5,472,225 —8.4 
Agriculturalimplements 69 19, 258 17,327 |—10.0 523, 116 456,713 | —12,7 
Electrical machinery, a;para- | 
tus, and supplies...........| 119 104, 939 91,092 |—13. 2 2, 977, 202 2, 479, 554 | —16.7 
Pianos and Orgams._._..._..--- 24 7,112 | 6, 745 | —5. 2 219, 982 220, 500 +.2 
Rubber beots and shoes... -_- 9 17, 363 14, 063 |—19. 0 446, 469 374, 326. | —16.2 
Automobile tires.............-- 64 36, 183 | 46, 272 |+-27. 9 1, 069, 022 1, 409, 310 | +31.8 
Shipbuilding, steel_.........._- 31 25, 175 | 18, 521 |—26. 4 737, 154 531, 822 —27.9 
A alla | 6,778 | 2,364,573 2,126,658 |—10.1 | 63,298,084 54,962,279 | —13.2 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
: | rae te. 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | 
ARAN 722 204, 853 257,850 |—12.5 | $7,044,373 | $6,056,579 | —14.0 
“SEE 1, 816 740, 185 663, 899 |—10.3 20, 320, 875 17, 916, 687 | —11.8 
North Central_...........-- i, 013 795, 1458 707, 299 |—11.0 24, 217, 20, 261, 215 | —16.3 
tt North Central.........____ 588 116, 265 107, 440 | —7. 5 2, 841, 413 2, 643, 152 —7.0 
~~ ae 744 190, 745 178, 591 | —6. 4 3, 530, 287 3, 240,163 | —8.2 
South Central............_- 257 66, 549 61, 507 | —7.6 1, 267, 374 1, 162, 783 —8.3 
West South Gentral.........____ 244 53, 231 53,503 | +. 5 1, 080, 271 1, 080,552] +") 
9 ae 103 19, 014 | 17, 290 | —9. 1 535, 006 474,626 | —11.3 
Oe in? pliok SBS 88, 633 70, 274 |—10. 6 2, 461, 069 2, 126, 532.|. —13.6 
ee | 6,778 | 2aee,608 | 2,126,658 |—10.1 | 68,298,084 | 54,962,279 | —13.2 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
Me e.. ers, ar eun os 
Se ee eee Ce ea 1,920,057 +i - 2 $263,953,900 = Jr.etL.. 
Si iescccemeenenetnabemneiell 1,806,342 2248, 374, 250 —5.9 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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2? Amount of pay roll for one month. 
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Per Capita Eamings 























ER CAPITA earnings increased in November, 1924, as COM pang 
with October, in 20 of the 52 industries here considered, ay 
decreased in the remaining 32 industries. The greatest increase, ¢: 
_ cent, was in the steel shipbuilding industry, followed by the rubly 
oot and shoe, petroleum, piano, cigar, stamped ware, slaughteriy 
and meat packing, and hardware industries, all showing increases j 
over 2 percent. The greatest falling off in per capita earnings yw, 
12.8 per cent in the steam fittings and steam and Settiter heating 
apparatus industry, followed by the two clothing industries, and th 
boot and shoe, pottery, carriage, chewing tobacco, stove, silk, anj 
structural ironwork industries, all showing decreases of over 4.5 pp 
cent. 

Comparing per capita earnings in November, 1924, and in Novem 
ber, 1923, increases are found in 21 industries, and decreases in th 
remaining 31 industries. The industries showing the greatest, i 
creases in the 12-month period were: Pianos, 5.7 per cent; shirts, 44 
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per cent; and woolen goods, 4.5 per cent. The industries showing 
the greatest decreases were: Automobiles, 10.4 per cent; potteryfZ = 
10.3 per cent; carpets, 6.7 per cent; structural ironwork, 6.3 per cent 
men’s clothing, 6.1 per cent; cotton goods and foundry and machine 
shop products, each 5.5 per cent; and sawmills, 5.2 per cent. 
COMPARISON OF PER CAPIT 4. EARNINGS NOVEMBER, 1924, WITH OCTOBER, 1924, AN] 
NOVEMBER, 1923 
Per cent of Per cent of Foo 
change Novem- change Novem Sl: 
ber, 1924, com- ber, 1924, com Ce 
pared with— pared with— lee 
Industry Industry Fi 
Ba 
Octo- | Novem- Octo- |Novem Su 
ber, ber, ber, ber, 
1924 1923 1924 | 193 — 
He 
Shipbuilding, steel__.............- +83] 1.9 |! Chemicals.....................--- -03 - 
Rubber boots and shoes. -_.......- +6. 7 OE ee —1.0 - Cc | 
Petroleum refining...............-. +6.0] +1.6 || Paper and pulp..........:........ —1.2; +1 D: 
Pianos and organs-................ +6. 0 +5.7 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta_....._- —1.3) -L C] 
Cigars and cigarettes__._......... +4.9 +1. 6 || Dyeing and finishing textiles..-..) —1.5 +4. Sh 
Stam and enameled ware_____ +3.7 —.5 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, Cl 
Slaughtering and meat packing...| +2.6 —(1) 8 RRS Se —1.3 —4. M 
PL... cnanadcivenaannvnleeee +2. 4 wa OS. Tees erie 5b a. Uc... —1.5 —3, 
Car building and repairing, elec- Millinery and lace goods___..----- —1.7 = tron 
ERI, SERED A CTE +1.9 m4 0 DOCRE OeGes....-. cals. e~<--s.-- —2.0 —j Ire 
Ee aE Se eee Cane +1.8 +1.5 || Car building and _ repairing, Sti 
Carpets and rugs_-_./............- +1.5 —6.7 ES = SE —2.2| lL Fc 
Moeaceline tools... -................ +1.2 ee Ee eee —2.4 | —I0 
Hosiery and knit goods__......._- +1.1 —.7 || Automobile tires.................- —2.4 +3, Hi: 
a, ES Ee Pe +1.0 +1. 2 || Lumber, millwork................ —2.7) -k M 
Condi nGilundpondelabdhsadtecs +.8 — 22... o> es —2.8/ -L St 
Pc PORTS a ee +.8 Le... | ee SSSROSRE Te —29; -2 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- Structural ironwork .............- —4.6) . -6 St 
oF a a ay Fae +.6 =6.5 |] Silk goods. ..........-......2 ce. —4.8|) -2 
Iron and steel_..................-- +.5 wn, @ BR, Soca —5.2) THE iy 
SR RRA i ee +.3 —4.0 || Chewing and smoking tobacco : Li 
Sugar refining, cane_..........-..-- +.3 +2.1 ee En Sie ae 6.0; 16 Li 
Agricultural implements.......--- —.1 —2.9 || Carriages and wagons_............ 4) - Fi 
Shirts and collars_..............-. -.1 +4.8 || Clothing, men’s._...............- —6.9|} -6 
Woolen and worsted goods.......- tC. 5 2. . satin ERROR —9.2| —l0Re a. 
Confectionery. ...............-... —.2| +2.0 || Boots and shoes_............----. —9.9) -a oe 
Printing, newspapers............- —.2} +3.0 || Clothing, women’s___..........-. —114/ -3 B 
Printing, book and job. .......... —.4 +1. 2 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
Lumber, sawmills. .........------ —.4| =5.2/| water heating apparatus.._---- —128) -% Pap 
- P; 
? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. z 
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Time and Capacity Operation 


REPORTS in percentage terms from 6,176 establishments in No- 

vember show no falling off as a whole in full-capacity operation 
since October, but they also show that there was a slight decrease 
in the amount of full-time operation, owing, almost entirely, to the 
holidays generally observed in many localities during the first half 
of November. ‘Three per cent of the reporting establishments were 
idle, 62 per cent were ers on a full-time schedule, and 35 per 
cent on a part-time schedule, while 40 per cent of the establishments 
had a full normal number of employees, and 58 per cent were operat- 
ing with reduced forces. 

The establishments in operation were employing an average of 81 
per cent of their normal full force of employees, and these employees 
were working an average of 91 per cent of full time. This is a dro 
of 1 per cent in the average of full-time operation as compared wit 
the report for October, and no change in average capacity operation. 


. FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANU- 


FACTQRING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER, 1924 






































: | Per cent of , Per cent of 
Establish- || ‘establish- | Der cent || establish- | Dorcest 
reporting— || ments of full ments of full 
| operating— time operating— | capacity 
Industry _| operated || operated 
Total | P nee | run | Part | nee 
ota er ish- u ar ish- 
num- | cent — pe ments j||capac-|capac-| ments 
ber | idle ’ operating|| ity ity | operating 
| 
Food and kindred products________. 729 2 60 38 SY 41 57 82 
Slaughtering and meat packing -- -. 304. ...iL- 64 36 94 42 58 88 
i ES ee: "pee 178 1 || 58 40 92 26 | 72 80 
Tl ee er 46 4 || 65 30 90 37 59 73 
= 4 a aE ee 246 4 39 57 7 41 55 80 
i ankle. no ccubbdeecdwenwd | Ce 85 15 97 55 45 88 
Sugar refining, came-..............- 10 10 }) 50 40 83 | 20 70 70 
Textiles and their products....__._. 1,168 2) 63 34 91 39, «8 83 
i ed on  enwmacde 264 3 |) 66 31 92 52 | 45 &9 
Hosiery and knit goods___.....__- 143 2\| 64 34 94 36/ 62 85 
il ie a eae cca 151 1|| 69 30 94 30; 7 79 
Woolen and worsted goods-.._...... 154 3 75 21 95 45 52 88 
i eS pa 20 5 75 20 95 50 45 83 
Dyeing and finishing textiles______- 80 1 41 58 88 23 76 77 
eS Re eee 171 3 59 39 89 30 67 $1 
Co ES OE eee SS ae 69 31 90 49 51 81 
Clothing, women’s_..._........._-- 85 2 61 36 89 38 60 77 
Millinery and lace goods..........- OP ts cad 4i | 59 78 22 | 78 70 
Iron and steel and their products __| 1,152 2 51 47 88 18 80 69 
Iron and steel............-.-...-.-- 151 Si} 41| 54 81 19| 77 73 
Structural-iron work .__..........-- 1068 Nh scacus 71 29 94 26 | 74 75 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ET SS RT RTS S PR SERS 548 2 50 49 88 16 | 83 67 
RRS SIA llc “Sy Ea aes a 28 | 72 90 10 | 90 77 
pe “EEA ee 143 1 57 42 90 10 | 90 51 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus__--___.._. i ae 59 41 89 34 65 84 
Meee etir.._ 3413... 59 7 41| 53 88 2| 71 78 
Lumber and its products..._________ 785 3 69 28 95 56 41 89 
Lumber, sawmills.__......._..____. 328 5 70 | 25 95 69 26 93 
Lumber, millwork ................- 177 2 72 26 97 56 41 91 
7. Sh RR a me: 280 1 67 32 95 41 58 85 
leather and its products......__.__. 203 5 60| 35 90 25 | 69 76 
i Ree 69 yg 70 | 22 95 25 67 72 
SS ae 134 4 54; 42 88 25 71 78 
Paper and printing.._.......______. 477 1 74 24 95 64 34 91 
Paper po Se iiitis ainslibtindinsidihanws 138 4 59 37 91 67 28 93 
5 <i eRe if ae 76| 24 96 52 48 89 
Printing, book and job_.........--- RE Bic achikel 70 31 95 49 51 86 
Printing, newspapers _............- RB bas sisted SNP ts estat 100 | 92 8 98 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN Many 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER, 1924—Concluded — 
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seh. Percent of | Average || Percent of 
gence y establish- | per _ establish- per ce 
reporting— ments offull ments of full. 
operating— | time operating— | eanacity 
Industry | nn we Operated 
n esta in estab. 
Total | Per Full | Part lish- Full | Part lish- 
num- | cent time | time | ments |/capac-|capac-| ments 
ber Operating} ity | ity | operating 


A verage 





' 


Chemicals and allied products 152 61! 36) 47 
I eo cee Bo a! 58 71 | 2B 55 
SP Reyes 55 53 40 | | 45 








| 
Petroleum refining 39 56 | 44 | 








Stone, clay, and glass products____ 83 | 27 
Cement 60 87 | 12 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.._._... 27 | 

45 |_- ‘ 











Gees. se hbie lS A t 


Metal products other than tron and 
steel _ 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff 


Vehicles for land transportation _.- 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, electric- 








Car building and repairing, ste 
railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural on meas 61 | 
Electrical. machinery, apparatus, 

am cues... 2. Se. 76 
Pianos and organs 25 
Rubber boots and shoes_.________.- 6 
Automobile tires 54 

21 


6,176 | : 62 | 


























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Wage Changes 


P)URING the month ending November 15, 1924, wage-rate in- 
creases were reported by 39 establishments in 12 industries, 
and wage-rate decreases by 38 establishments in 14 industries. 

The increases and decreases averaged slightly over 8 per cent each, 
the increases affeeting a little more than 3,000 employees, and the 
decreases affecting nearly 13,000 employees. More than_ one-hall 
of the establishments reporting increased wage rates were in the 
printing industries, while more than one-half of the establishments 
wheres decreased wage rates were in the cotton goods and iron 
and steel industries. 


Confer 
Bakin 
Silk gC 
Lurib 
Furnit 
Boots 
Paper 
Papet 
Printu 
Printiz 
Tobact 
Electri 
supp 
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waGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 15, 1924 








ee 
t | Employees affected 
Per cent of inerease vassialiemeambiniiad: a 
Establishments | or decrease in wage | | 
rates | Per cent of em- 
ployees 














Industry Num- In estab- 
ber re- Total |lishments| In all 
Total jperting number | reporting} estab- 


num- increase increase | Tish- 
ber re-| or Range | Average or ments 
porting)decrease decrease re- 
in wage in wage | porting 
rates rates 
































HqnleGhIONeLY ..  « wecpeannnennvnae-eo--e- 248 2 | 3-9 6.8 28 | 33 (1 
RakiNG.. -pranneanaoo- sess ets deel sli 293 1 | 10 10. 0 15 24 ‘3 
ee ee 181 | 1 | 10 10. 0 200 | 100 1) 

| Oe | ee 408 i | 10 10. 0 467 | 100 1) 

sel whee sn4 5. ss9S UII SUE 366 3 | 2-10 6.1 38 | 23 t 

: Pots and SRoeB. - - .......-....-.----..- 193 2| 3-8. 3 5.8 434 | 58 (1) 

Paper and pulp-.---.- ores ewes 195 1 | 10 10. 0 131 68 (1) 
EE incnochavsnescceanesssyens 146 1 | 10 10. 0 5 19 (4) 
Printing, book and job-..-....-...--2.. | 220 13 | 1-10 7.3 332 | 14 | 1 
Printing, M@wspaper_.__---..-......-.-.) 169 7| 87-12 6. 1 458 | 22 | 1 
Tobaceo, cigars, and cigarettes ______._., 187 | 5; 5-167 8.8 | 1,122 | 80 | 3 

) Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 

" SUNEI s c das ccccupevasvorpepestt teen | 123 } 2 5 5.0 46 14 () 





























? 

f i } | 
Cotton goods......-.--.. ni etatran 320 11} 5425 11.2} 5,478 | 99 3 

3 Hosiery and kmit goods- .__........-.~.- 242 1 10 10.0; 2,809 100 4 

A eS RR ee ee rier 216 10 1-3 17} 2,471 36 1 
OM: 26; .). 3.2 ----asshanaiane 173 1 12 12.0 | 75 78| @) 

7 Piiseam fittings and steam and hot-water | 

N) heating apparatus. ---..._.--....-.....! 127 1} 5 5.0 | 80 56 1) 

3 PED. chvcctucestdactccconn< 408 1 | 10 10.0 | 120 27 1) 

0 PURINA . 6.48. -..... als 366 | 1 |} 10 10.0 | 32 | 80 (4) 

9 ere / 18 { 1 | 10 10. 0 78 | 46} () 

7 reper GG WED... . -). .nsiiae -csedensn< 195 | 1} 10 10. 0 | 420 100 1 

Ml BMPertilizers.. .......-...-----... ansiebe | 104 24 if 10.0; 470 100 7 

4 Brick, tile, and terra cotta_._........... 333 | 4 | 10-33 10. 9 | 394 89 1 
OOTY on 5 ais wid - = - 20 - ce ewbedoonnagemad 51 ] 10 10.0 49 | 28 @) 
SS TE ers” 143 1 5 5.0 277 80 1 
Automobile tires..._-.-.- bse 68 2 10-20 13. 6 68 26 e3) 








‘Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Index of Employment in Manufacturing Establishments 


NDEX numbers for November, 1924, for each of the 52 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with a gen- 
ral index for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in the fol- 
wing table in comparison with index numbers fer October, 1924, 
wud November, 1923. 
The general index of employment of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
or November, 1924, is 87.8. 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, NOVEMBER, 19% A 
COMPARED WITH OCTOBER, 1924, AND NOVEMBER, 1923 » Ad 


{Monthly average 1923—100] 









































i ] =, 
| 1923 194 1923 | 19% 
Industry | No- rate No- Industry No x | No. 
vem- vem- | vem 7 
ber ber ber | ber |S 
| Be | ’ i——|— 
General index ____._......._-- | 98.7 | 87.9) 87.8) Paper and printing Sey: Ree fe =? 100.5 101; 
aper and pulp-___........-.. 2) 93.1 
"ei and kindred products_ | 105.8 | 97.2 | 95.2) Pa A ee sek 107.0 |104. 6 it 
ughtering and meat pack- nting, and job___.-- 101. 5 |101. 9 | 1m: 
Sie dinibinsutscascanwelws 106.6 | 88.6 | 91.2 | Printing, newspaper _.......| 103.1 |104. 2 | at 
Conbaickity ak RRER ER S 120. 4 |106.5 | 95.6) 
ine Spetiriccntenbieeecwetmdews = = 3 | Capmtenls and allied prod- os 
3 Ses Spee: Se ‘ ‘ ee RES RRS Sao | 88.7) 8 
ees 101. 2 {102.6 | 102.1 | Chemica. 0-2202070770220 100.3 | 89.0| at 
ugar, refining, cane----..-- 9, 941) 84.0) ERR ee 99.4) 85.8) & 
| Petroleum refining. --.--.-.- 95.5 | 89. 6 a, 
Textiles and their products__| 95.2 | 86.3 | 85.5 | 
Cotton goods_.._.-__-...-..- 93.7 | 80.2) 80.3 | Stone, clay, and glass prod- ' 
en eee ee) 23) a 1020 | 900 | i 
eR ee | 95.2 | ment ..........----------- » 9 ] 
Woolen and worsted goods._| 99.3 | 93.8 95. 7 Brick, tile, and terra cotta_ - 99.6 | 98.3 6) 
Carpets and rugs........._-- 99.6 | 886) 920)|| Pottery................-...- 108. 5 |108. 0 | 10,5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 02 2 $i. 6 99.3 || Glass................-----.-- 98.3 | 86.7) 8) 
othing, men’s...........-- 1 1 82. 2 
Shirts ~~" ee '. Spee 98.7 | 80.0! 80,5 || Metal products, other than 
Clothing, women’s... -..- 91.5} 881! 81.3 iron and steel___________. 89.1 | 85.1 | 84) 
Millinery and lace goods....| 89.3 | 85.6{ 81.9 Stampeg and enameled ware; 89.1 | 85.1 | 4) 
Tobacco products___________- 101.0 | 88.3) 97, 
ag pe and their 98.1 |81.2| 81.7 | Chewtes and smoking to- 7 
Iron and Ee REY 100. 2 88. 1 88. 5 aa and snuff ns 101. 4 98. 2 m4 
Structural ironwork.....-__- SRO TERs |. 5 [Penh teeettws........ 101.3 | 87.0) M4 
ee, and machine-shop Vehicles for land transpor- 
products -...............-- 96.7 | 74.7) 75.6 tation 100.91 85.3 4! 
a. ee 96.5 | 881) 89.1 | ann bak oe peat : ne}: a 
Machine tools oo Se 96. 0 76. 7 77 N Automobiles =~ eecccesscecccse 103. 0 85. 4 | 83} 
Stunee Getines seed: cheaen , . Carriages and wagons -______. 87.1 | 83.4 | %5 
ngs ' | Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating ap- | istriandioend et ee 102. 5 RR. R 885 
Daratus.---.........------ 96.1 | 95.0) 92.91) Gor building oad repairing, 
Stoves. ..-.-.----.---------- 99.3 | 90.2) 88.5 || “‘steam-railroad............- 99.9} 85.1) 94 
Lumber and its products_____ 100.8 | 94.1 | 98.2 |! wiscellaneous industries.__| 95.6 | 83.8  &/ 
Lumber, sawmills........... 101.0} 928} 91.2) «A tural implements ._... 9173.51) 79 
. ur e ‘ 88. 
Lumber, eelliwerl.....<.% 99. 2 | 98.0 96.6 | E rical mach nery, appa- 
REE he SRP 100.7 | 96.3 | 98.1 | ratus, and supplies... _ __ 104.0 | 89.9 | 88 
4 || Pianos and organs.........-- 104.2 | 95.8) 9% 
Bs and its products____. = -? . : — poets and shoes _ .._- y : 4 7 | = 
IIIT Co .nk os cinenis hidiammasaiaghiael . 7. utomobile tires ..........-- 1. . 1 | 1017 
Boots and shoes...._.......- 97.9|93.2| 923 | Shipbuilding, steel_......._- 96.4 | 76.0) 71.2 
} ; 














The following table shows the general index of employment i 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to November, 1924,% 
based on figures published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 194 
TO NOVEMBER, 1924 









































[Monthly average 1923 = 100] 
Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
| 

ae —|— 
NE  Chndtantanctng othesooues 91.9 | 104.6 | 117.0 | 115.5 | 110.1 | 116.1 | 76.8] 87.0) 98.0 94 
Tk BEATS Se 92.9 | 107.4 | 117.5 | 114.7 | 103.2 | 115.6 | 82.3] 87.7| 99.6 %6 
8 RRM A ASE RRR 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5 | 104.0 | 116.9} 83.9 | 83.2) 101.8 | %4 
RG EE PS. DES 93.9 | 109.0 | 115.0 | 115.0 | 103.6 | 117.1 | 84.0] 82.4] 101.8 5 
_ Eee Wee 94.9 | 109.5 | 115.1 | 114.0 | 106.3 | 117.4 | 84.5] 84.3] 101.8) 5 
OS SET RE: 98.9} 95.9 | 110.0 | 114.8 | 113.4 | 108.7 | 117.9 | 84.9] 87.1] 101.9) 87! 
| RR SRE Re: 95.9 | 94.9 | 110.3 | 114.2 | 114.6 | 110.7 | 110.0] $4.5] 86.8 | 100.4 8 
PS aE 92.9 95.9 | 110.0 | 112.7 | 114.5 | 109.9 | 109.7] 85.6 | 88.0) 99.7 8! 
September._..........-- 94.9 | 98.9 | 114.4 | 110.7 | 114.2 | 112.1 | 107.0 | 87.0} 90.6) 99.58 %! 
__, SRR RE 94.9 | 100.8 | 112.9 | 113.2 | 111.5 | 106.8 | 102.5} 884] 926) 99.5  §! 
November... ..........- 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.5 | 115.6 | 113.4 | 110.0] 97.3 | 89.4] 94.5) 98.7 % 
DON reascinieina 92.9 | 105.9 | 115.1 | 117.2 | 113.5 | 113.2] 91.1 | 80.9] 96.6) 96.9 ---- 
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ployment and Earnings of Railroad Employees October, 1923, and 
September and October, 1924 


HE following table shows the number of employees and the 
earnings IN various occupations among railroad employees in 
October, 1924, in comparison with employment and earnings 

September, 1924, and October, 1923. 
The figures are for Class I roads; that is, all roads having oper- 
ing revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


‘ 


\MPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
| OCTOBER, 1924, WITH THOSE OF SEPTEMBER, 1924, AND OCTOBER, 1923 


m monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


As data for only the more important occu- 


nations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 








' 


Professional, clerical, and general | Maintenance cf way and structures 










































































| ont 
Month and year Stenog- | Laborers lrrack and | 
Clerks raphers Total for | (extragang| roadway | Total for 
and group | and work section group 
typists train) | laborers 
Number of employees at middle of month 
"pS 5s See | 175, 914 25, 609 291, 287 68, 124 228, 215 436, 865 
ptember, 1924........-....-- 167, 236 25, 038 281, 303 65, 140 221, 997 420, 725 
Se ee 168, 421 25, 063 282, 263 64, 319 222, 152 420, 930 
Total earnings 
et, 1908... sd. cettin Fade $22, 738, 837 | $*%, 108, 484 |$39, 429, 403 | $6, 015, 073 |$18, 211,912 | $42, 864, 033 
member, 1924. .... ci Sic 21, 167,650 | 3, 008, 537 | 37, 621, 075 4, 922, 647 | 16,089,648 | 37, 863, 386 
ae eer 22, 046, 407 | 3,087,111 | 38, 740,072 5, 128, 083 | 16, 976,263 | 39,610,019 
| . Stein 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 
Common 
: ‘co laborers 
Skilled engine (shops, 
Carmen | Machinists trade Non se engine Total for 
helpers et, houses, group 
a on power 
plants, plants, 
| and stores) and stores) 
Number of employees at middle of month 
ay | 138, 559 68, 902 133, 302 49, 696 66, 503 593, 569 
rember, 1094:.............. 118, 877 61, 772 115, 919 44, 031 58, 650 527, 251 
00S, ORB cues cees 122, 967 62, 807 119, 311 44, 815 60, 617 539, 798 
| Total earnings 
| ., 
, . aa $20, 935, 821 |$11, 502, 523 |$15, 326,916 | $4, 961, 730 | $5, 822,654 | $80, 400, 878 
Plember, 1924. ...-.........- 16, 675, 031 | 9, 309,833 | 12,213,642 | 4,147,910 | 4,684,671 ; 66,310, 271 
Ober, 1994... ....0.4--.c.0- | 18, 602, 900 | 10, 208, 973 | 13, 544,369 | 4,381,503 | 5,200,108 | 72,318, 309 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOY Eps 
OCTOBER, 1924, WITH THOSE OF SEPTEMBER, 1924, AND OCTOBER, 1923—Conciqe 








? 


Transportation other than train and yard 





Portation 
Truckers : (yard 

Teleg- (stations, | CTossing masters 
raphers, and bridge Total for switch, 


ware- 
telephoners,| houses, | flagmen, group tenders 
tower men | platforms) gatemen hostlers) 


Month and year 











Number of employees at middle of month 








October, 1923 43, 792 23,126.) 220, 437 | 
September, 1924 j 23, 203 210, 984 | 
October, 1924 39, 929 23, 057 | 210, 920 





' 


} 


Total earnings 





CS SS a Sass $4, 821, 707 | $4, 078, 195 $4, 292, 380 | $1, 736, 764 |$26, 855, 991 
September, 1924 4,752,692 | 3,812,709} 3, 601,113 1, 734, 150 | 25, 139, 395 
October, 1924 4, 884, 377 | 3, 949, 004 3, 841, 271 1, 738, 127 | 26, 052, 854 | 


¢ if es | it 





Transportation, train and engine 





Road Yard Road | Road 

Road brakemen  brakemen | engineers firemen 
conductors and | and yard and and 

flagmen | helpers motormen | helpers 





Number of employees at middle of month 





October, 1923 82, 744 50, 344 
September, 1924 74, 945 30% 46, 211 
October, 1924...5..55.5..--4..2 76, 361 52 , 6 46, 477 





Total earnings 





October, 1923 : | $9, 465, 028 [$14, 446, 810 $12, 874, 683 | $9, 516, 936 | $69, 700, 51! 
September, 1924 8, 672, 375 | 13, 049, 138 11, 378, 380 | 8, 455,323 | 62, 288, 169 
October, 1926. sis sucas..5--.,. 9, 186, 405 | 14, 002, 781 12, 120, 806 | 9,008,905 | 67, 198, 471 











Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, November | to 22, 
1924 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 
¢-- numbers of the Montaity Lasor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 

fields the number of mines closed the éntire week and the number work- 
ing certain classified hours per week from November 1 to 22, 1924. 
The number of mines reporting varied each week, and the figures 
are not given as being a complete presentation of all mines, hut ar 
believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity of work 
in the bituminous mines of the country. ‘The mines included in this 
report ordinarily represent 55 to 60 per cent of the total output of 
bituminous coal. The figures are based on data furnished to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geological Survey. 
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Ly nKING TIME IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES BY WEEKS, 
| D  VEMBER | to 22, 1924. THE MINES INCLUDED ORDINARILY REPRESENT FROM 
TO 60 PER CENT OF THE TOTAL OUTPUT 


sred by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Survey] 
































Pre pi 
. ———— 
Mines— 
} 
. — j 
, . - r . , x ‘ , . - ‘4 <i 
Num-| Cioseq | .Work- Te | Working! Working | Working Working roening 
) ber of entire | (28 less and less 16 and | 24 and less | 32 and less | 40 and less of 48 
Week (mimes; Week | tham8 /inan ig | lessthan) than32 | than49 | than 48 hiédien or 
_ Biine— report- | hours | ‘hours |24hours; hours | hours | hours more 
oF | : 9 lo MOGhIDI one 
7" 1, | Pet laren | Petin. | Per Per| x. | Per | | Per lar | Ber | are | Per 
No. | cont (N©-\cent?®- cent NO eert! N° beent / N® cent | No | cent | NO. | cont 
iy TEE Bese Cae - SE — P< eS ame " ieee 
287 P | j | j | / | 
| | | ' | | | 
924 + best | | | 
+ 1....| 1,943 | 618 81.8 | 5 0.3 | 60 |3.1 | 111 5.7 | 228| 11.7 | 292 | 15.0 | 342 | 17.6 | 287 | 14.8 
8-1, 978 | 648 [82.8 | 41 | .6 | 67 [3.4 15 7.8) 250.) 12.6 | B55 | 17.9 | 332 | 16.8 16x | 8. 1 
vy. 15..--} 1, 931 598 31.0 3 2/ 59 |3.0 98 5.1 | 198 | 10.3 | 202) 15.1 | 398 | 20.6) 285 | 14.8 
na y.2...-| 1,905 | 575 (30.2) 9 5 | 51 (2.7) 110 6.8 | 203} 10.7 285 | 15.0 | 330) 17.3 | 242 | 18.0 
| } 





Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 


Arkansas 


N ITS bulletin for August, 1924, the Bureau of Labor and Statis- 
tics of the State of Arkansas, cooperating with the United States 
Employment Service, reports as to the operations of the public 

«f™mployment offices for the period July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1924, of 
" Mich the following is a brief summary: 


TIVITIES OF FEDERAL-STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF ARKANSAS, JULY 1 
1922, TO JUNE 30, 1924 








July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1924 











Sex | Persons re- | Persens re- 
| Registrations Help wanted ferred to | ported 
,) | positions | placed 
Ly 5 
| 
I ciiddcteeieetip Sle db diab Mn dblgii b= Shubert 24, 221 18, 028 | 15, 321 | 12, 248 
a a aS a8 Fa al aD 4, 224 | 2, 586 2, 906 | 2, 164 
es cha See 28, 445 | 20,614 | 18, 227 | 14, 412 










Illinois * 





Mlinois, Department of Labor. The Labor Bulletin, November, 1924, p. 64. 













Asummary of the operations of the public employment offices of 
| suas October, 1923, and October, 1924, is given in the follow- 
g table. 
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LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND AT THE ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMEN’ OFFIp 
OCTOBER, 1923, AND OCTOBER, 1924 4 




















October, 1923 October, 1924 
Item eeeeer ear — 
Males | Females| Total | Males | Females 1, 
oe aa ayers 

Number of registrations..................- 18, 218 7,479 25,697} 12,973 6,788| 4» 
Cy Wess. bias th- care inns dsp eeeidun 15, 140 6, 723 21, 863 | 8, 972 5, 199 (1 
Persons reported placed in employment._-. 11, 620 5, 645 17, 265 | 7, 597 4, 34] 1 
I 





The number of persons registered per 100 jobs in October, 19) 
and October, 1924, was 117.5 and 139.4, respectively. 


Iowa 














The operations of the Lowa public employment offices for Octol 
1924, are reported as follows by the lowa bureau of labor statistics: 


ACTIVITIES OF IOWA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR OCTOBER, ig 




















Numb 
: Number of net 
Sex 5 ny = Jobs persons | itt 
” ‘ob offered | referred to)! 
gone positions “pla 
ment 
pO ee eee ee ee fe ee: oe fee Se 5, 610 2, 063 | 2, 022 l 
te ee ee 1, 629 1, 092 | 988 
0 Ree eaT 9: oR PF nur ote rine seal 7, 239 3, 155 3, 010 0 

















Domestic service is the only occupation in which jobs exceed t 
number of applicants, the proportion being 2.2 jobs for each applicay 


Massachusetts 


The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts repo 
as follows on the operations of the four public employment offi 
of that State for September and October, 1924, for the same montl 
in 1923, and for the whole year 1923: 


OPERATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR CERTA 
MONTHS IN 1923 AND 1924 AND FOR THE YEAR 1923 

















—_ T! Applica- | Hel | Persons reporte 
Year and month | workin tions for | Rane a | referred to | placed! 
da s positions | | positions employ 
y ment 
| 5 ‘a 
1924: | 
ED TEES Reepyes ene 25 37, 116 | 3, 888 4, 854 | 
4 | LPP PETE GASSSS FBS Sw. La SOS 26 39, 115 | 3, 422 4, 319 
1923: 
IE « wi. ys azencesdiunceetsuquaipeds 24 28, 622 | 3, 946 4, 796 dy 
is bh chibi bib Likcksnp ideo schidn 26 31, 089 4, 067 5, 213 
pS eR RN ate RAIN 303 356, 304 | 50, 413 60, 071 : 
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Ohio 


The placements of the State-City Employment Service of Ohio 
tor November, 1924, are shown in the following table furnished by 
the department of industrial relations of that State: 


RECORDS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN OHIO FOR NOVEMBER, 1924 








Hel Persons Persons 
Group Applicants Pm referred to reported 
positions place 





die...» etnies t << -nsennntch voce nononccponce | 33,743 890 9, 993 9,167 
' ales 3, ’ 6, 5 
arm and dairy workers 340 225 "180 


46, 764 : 16, 702 15, 243 

















Pennsylvania ! 


The following table is a summary of activities of the Pennsylvania 
tate employment offices for September, 1924, for the three preceding 
months, and for September of 1921, 1922, and 1923: 


)PERATIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN SEPTEMBER 
1924, AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED MONTHS 





Persons applying for | Persons asked for by Persons receiving 
aeninen positions employers positions ~ 
Month 





Men |Women! Total | Men |Women! Total | Men |Women 


ptember, 1921 (5 weeks) 38,832 | 4,589 /43, 421 | 6,382 : . 5, 808 
beptember, 1922 (5 weeks) 21,129 | 4,453 (25, 582 |23, 701 15, 769 
Beptember, 1923 14,164 | 2,939 |17, 103 {12, 884 9, 715 
924: 

June (4 weeks) 8,554 | 4,146 |12,700 | 4, 669 . 4, 399 
July (5 weeks) 9,865 | 3,889 |13, 754 | 5, 459 5, 178 
August (4 weeks) 7,223 | 2,706 | 9,929 | 4,150 f 3, 888 
September. 6,965 | 3,407 |10,372 | 4,349 4,014 












































Wisconsin 2 


The operations of the Wisconsin public employment offices in 
etober, 1924, as compared with October, 1923, are shown in the 
ollowing table: | 


ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF WISCON- 
SIN, OCTOBER, 1923 AND 1924 








October, 1923 (4 weeks) | October, 1924 (5 weeks) 





Males | _ Fe: | Males | F& || Total 





Registrations | 11,995 | 4,595 | 16,590 
Help wanted : 11,212 | 3,528} 14,740 
Persons referred to positions 10, 533 | 3,772) 14,305 
Persons placed in employment 8,623 | 2,733 | 11,356 


—— nes 


bog sy lvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, November, 
’ p. . 




















Wisconsin Industrial Commission. Mimeographed report. 
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State Departments of Labor 


California 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of California reports as follow, 
on fluctuations in volume of employment and wages for 67 
i ct establishments October, 1924, compared with the preceding 
month: : 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROL) IN 
670 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, jg 








= ——— —— = a —_——..., 


Per cent of Per cent of 


eyey “a Amount of} _,‘2tease 


Ado wa weekly | \"?) ie 

Industry yt ) pay roll F “) 
: er : 

pared with * | pared with 

September, 1924 September, 
1924 1924 





Stone, clay, and glass produets: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products $58, 584 
Lime, cement, plaster 74, 463 
Brick, tile, pottery . 73, 373 
Glass - } ‘ 40, 701 





247, 121 














Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements 15, 651 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts 107, 593 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. ---- 904 5. 26, 608 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks ‘a 34, 645 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc 62, 811 
Structural and ornamental steel ; 152, 772 

Ship and beat building, and navalrepairs._______.- . 4 147, 944 | 

Tin cans ’ ’ 48, M61 

Other iron foundry and machine shop products __ - 208, 133 

Other sheet-metal produets 44,515 

Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops 239, 895 

, 084, 228 


oe 


sv 








S| ge 








Wood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging camps... ._._.......-... : 304, 142 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc : 334, 166 
Other wood manufactures . 158, 021 











796, 329 | 





Leather and rubber goods: 
Tanning . . 26, 852 
F , 13,818 

65, 191 


105, 861 














Explosi 6) 14, 375 
Mineral oi] refining a 7 | 498, 170 
Paints, dyes, and colors 368 : 9, 371 
Miscellaneous chemical products 101, 212 


5 | 623,128 








45, 670 
67, 571 
75, 210 
20, 715 


209, 166 





}; 


Re! IS - oo 











19, 269 
‘26, 720 


45, 989 

















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 





iscella 


lindu 


Less 
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eR CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF BMPLOYEES AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL 


j mS ;—Concluded 


670 C ALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 




































































a eent of Per cent of 
crease increase 
Number of (+) orde- pA mount ot) 64) or de. 
Industry : employees | crease (—) } pay rol). | crease (—) 
October, ascom- | October as com- 
1924 pared with 1924 ’ | Raced with 
September, September, 
1924 1924 
Mothing, millinery, and laundering: 
Men 's clothing DUMbbUhbeetetacséss—olccececcncceen 2, 577 | +2. 1 56, 213 +10. 4 
See 768 +.6 15,806 +6.7 
pg Be Se ee ee 764 —1,9 14, 535 +2. 6 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing_\___..........-_- 3, 634 —12 82, 989 —.9 
ae oP ia : 7,743 (1) 169, 543 | +3.6 
nod, beverages, and tobacco: a 
Canning and preserving of fruit and ee =e 7, 487. —\6, 4 151, 263 | — 44.0 
Canning. and’ packing of fish - Re tes 2 8dL —2).3 9, 626 | —24.7 
Confectionery and ice cream __________.____________ 2, 199 +2.8 52, 497 +4. 1 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified -_.-.........___. 530 +4. 9 13, 334 +25. 7 
Bread. and bakery products-_--.-...............____- 2,548 +1.2 80, 711 +1.4 
i Rita sh ateencka dh inbpacdrdeicso-o<h<h- 4, 607 —3. 6 132, 575 —.4 
Slaughteri ng and meat ES Cah. Son dincdkcconwaetbes 2, 174 +9. 3 60, 189 | +2. 5 
Cigars, and other tobacco products___..........__.- 1, 080 +6. 5 17, 807 | +5. 1 
a cabo cwenotacccccha 474 +26. 1 It, 029 | +16. 6 
i nal Ie mF Rem aE 2, 150 —3. 1 66,605 | —2..5 
eI 8. , niin mtambo wo wen 897 | +3. 3 25, 965 | +12.0 
Beh ET so hte coretilinnt dilindn cde bide Bh cn bk clk 1, 117 —4. 5 32, 993. | —3. 9 
IL... ..... cmiubienthteeinina tics Lies 1,712 +21.5 35,.632 +37.7 
ee? Dae be _..-| 283} 182) 690,296 13.4 
\= ’ 
OS eae aeaeeen e : B | 8359 OT 28m. 225 —H.6 
SII itee sh. ---<+----9<ndanitientinnnte seid 1, 199 43.5} 44,723 ~.1 
CS Sa Tae ie etal as ET. 150, 206 —2.6 4, 282, 539 ~;9 











Less than one-tenth of I per cent. 
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Illinois 


_ The November, 1924, issue of the Labor Bulletin of the Illing 
Department of Labor states that there was a reduction of | py 
cent in the total number of factory employees in Illinois in Octobe 
1924, as compared with September, 1924, and that there were fewe 
workers in the factories of Illinois for October, 1924, than in gy 
October in the past four years. The following table shows 
course of employment as reported by 1,506 Illinois firms: 


COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,506 ILLINOIS FIRMS, OCTOBER 19% 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1924, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER, 1924 








ee 
t ee, —- 


Per cent of | Per cent gf 
change— i} ( hange~ 


Sep- Oo | Sep- | 
cto- 
Industry onal ber, Industry i 
’ > | 
to 
Octo- ang 


ber, 
1924 | 1924 








Stone, clay, and glass Textiles: 
products: Cotton goods 
Miscellaneous __ stone Knit goods, cotton and 
and mineral prod- woolen hosiery 
1, 636 | Thread and twine 


473 


4, 881 Clothing, millinery, 

4, 282 laundering: 

Men’s clothing 

11, 272 Men’s shirts and fur- 
nishi 














Metals, machinery, 

conveyances: 

Iron and steel 31, 821 . Men’s hats and caps-_.| 

Women’s clothing 
7, 827 . ‘ Women’s underwear 
Tools and cutlery 1, 526 ; and furnishings 
Cooking, heating, ven- Women’s hats 

tilating apparatus_.___| 5, 108 ’ , Laundering, cleaning, | 
Brass, copper, zinc, and dyeing 

babbitt metal 2, 498 
Cars and locomotives__| 13, 034 R tee eS 


Automobiles and ac- 
7, 897 . Food, beverages, and to | 
Machinery 14, 884 , bacco: 
Electrical apparatus__..| 39, 205 J Flour, feed, and other | 
Agricultura imple- cereal prod 
5, 795 4 Fruit and vegetable 
Instruments and ap- canning and preserv- 
liances 2, 257 i 
Watches, watchcases, 
clocks, jewelry 7, 460 : classified 
Slaughtering and meat 
139, 312 ¥ packing 
Dairy products 
Wood products: Bread and other bak- 
Sawmill and planing ery products 
mill products 2, 584 . Confectionery 
Furniture and cabinet- Beverages 
6, 877 \ Cigars and other to- 
Pianos, organs, and bacco products 
other musical instru- 2 065 Manufactured ice 




















629 





Total, all manufac- | 
turing industries . .. 273, 335 


—_———— 
=O 
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ber 
Wet 
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OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,506 ILLINOIS FIRMS, 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1924, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER, 1924—C oncluded 
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Percent of | Per cent of 
change— | change— 
ber of | ber of pan 
0 of 
em- pep Octo- | em- sea Octo- 
Industry ployees| bor ber, | Industry Ployees| per | ber, 
Octo- , 1923, | Octo- » | 1923, 
1924, 1924, 
ber, to to | ber, > to 
1924 |o ete nnn 1924 Octo- —_ 
ber, | 1924 | ber, | 1994 
1924 1924 
urs and leather goods: | Trade—Wholesale and re- 
es ee ee 1,845 | +6.7 | —24.2 tail: 
Furs and fur goods. --... 82 | +7.9 —9.3 Department stores... - 3, 223 | +3.6/ +51 
Boots and shoes_....... 11, 494 | +5.6 | +10.0 Wholesale dry goods... 654 | +5.0| —35.7 
Miscellaneous leather Wholesale groceries_._- 826} +4.7| —9.6 
S20GK. civeavcoepecdet 1,562; +.1}) —6:3 Mail order houses----.- 14,331 | +2.8| —16.8 
po Spc mapa a 14,983 | +5.1| +2.6 Deteh. . o. Aldicwnbec 19,034 | +3.6 | —13.6 
*hbemicals, oils, paints, Public utilities: 
ete.: Water, light, and power.) 15,316 | —1.8| +86 
Drugs and chemicals...| 2,159 | +5.0 | —12.0 Telephone. -__-_......__.| 25, 872| —.6| +1.7 
Paints, dyes, and colors.| 2,241) +68] -—2.7 Street railways_-...-.-. 26, 924 | —1.1)° +48 
—_— and vegetable Railway car _ repair 
BSS Os RRS WP 3,569 | —2.8| —80 shops................| 13,367 | +6.7| —57 
M lecoliemmaeaa chemical 
ProdgUetiy es... sé 8, 448 | +61) —19.0 Ee... « aon deine casct eee +.1 +44 
Total. } chébdiyescdce 11,417 | +3.1 | —11.3 || Coal mining.............-_- 14, 484 | +7.4 | —16.6 
Printing and paper goods: 7 and contracting: 
Paper boxes, bags, an ilding construction..| 6,994 | —5.5| —22.6 
SONG. fb titindich-nnnded 3,902 | —2.3; —3.7 pe construetion. _-_-. 810} +4.7 | +199 
M nomen paper M aneous contract- 
good eae, ain cubed 1,046; +.6) —41 al alec oA is <i a 1,693 | —3.9 | —27.9 
Jo orienta oy See a 7, 417 | —5.5| +1.2 
Newsnet and peri- ‘as ’ a inn + concntiiihubiode 9,497 | —4.4 | —18.8 
Edition bookbinding...| 1,652 | +1.8 |_.__... Total, all industries__/397,829| —.4| —8&9 
TOR cats St den det 17,460 | —2.7 —.7 
24270° —257 [139] 
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Maryland 


The commissioner of labor and statisties of Maryland reports as 
follows on the volume of employment» of that State in November 
1924, as compared with the previous month. The report covers 
51,601 employees with a pay roll totaling $1,183,339.17. 


° 


COMPARIBSON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARY. 
IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1924 








November, 1924 





Employment Pay roll 





Per cent Per cent 
of increase of increase 
. (+) or de- (+) or de- 
Number of | crease (—) crease (—) 
employees as COI- as com- 
pared with pared with 

October, October, 
1924 








Beverages and soft drinks 
Boots and shoes 
Foxes, paper and fancy 
Boxes, wooden 
Brass and bronze 
Brick, tile, etc 
Brushes. 
Car building and repairing 
Chemicals 
Clothing, men’s outer garments 
Clothing, women’s outer garments 
Confectionery 
Cotton goods 
Fertilizer 
Food 
y 


Furnishing goods, men’s 


RSop Bp ge 
SSSESSFER 


— 
orm 
rot 


tbe ty bey 
: 


- 


a 
S3 


BRS 
w 
S55 


0 andr’ 
i nitu 


F se 
zz 





NS CONE 4 EE En 
Ice cream. .......... ee GEL BEN ERE ST eae GBT: 
Leather goods 

Lithographing 

Lumber and planing 

Mattresses and spring beds 

Patent medicines 


H 
eit hebd+de dss LEEPER Seti reste tet s 


Plumbers’ supplies 

i hk de oceweedl 
Rubber-tire manufacturing ! 

Shipbuilding 

Shirts, etc 


g 
Slaughtering and meat 
and enameled w 


Sit 


ASC AOODWSAPOANWK ANDNWHKMCKH OSM WOKS BDerKOCsSOCONNWOOnNw 


| 
rm 

















1 Pay-roll period one-half month. 
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Massachusetts 
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The Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries in its 
ress release for November 28, 1924, shows. variations in volume of 
loyment, from September to October, 1924, in. specified industries 


pm : 
D Massachusetts, as given in the table which follows. 


The aggre- 


te earnings of the 217,676 employees. was $5,197,340. 


TMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 920 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO SEPTEMBER 16 AND 


OCTOBER 15, 1924 








Number of employees on pay roll 


































Industry October, 1924 
a: 
1 
On full On part 
time time Total 

ntomobiles, ineluding bodies and parts.............-- 2, 519 956 1, 580 2, 536 
Bok DINING 10 smnan----s-n pane <<< enerser------------- 1, 026 728 309 1, 037 
sot and shoe Gut stock and findings.................-- 2, 229 1, 918 387 2, 305 
i Ae ninsithebendbbanatibaneonaccohenc=ss 23, 981 12, 631 11, 276 23, 907 
a 2, 187 1, 528 898 2, 426 
ieee, WOOGE MIEN i 1 nowonccnep ep qnence-o-4------ 1, 107 657 405 1, 062 
read and other bakery products--.........-..-------- 3, 495 2, 922 606 3, 528 
erpetS ANG MAB. - 2. n nnn sein ~-- oan gp sn an------+------ 3, 328 1, 468 1984 3, 452 

ars and general shop construction and repairs, steam 
7 SS SG DP AT EE ATE Sa eae 3, 148 OT ee 3,211 
eS SSS, eee OS ee 3, 584 1, 648 1, 987 3, 585 
, WHS chide Rtecccccebdpedeoceccodeccece 1, 322 1, 089 336). « 1,425 
onfectionery <r ee ee eK Ee ee me mee RK RK ee eee 3, 874 3, 678 200 3, 378 
opper, tin, sheet iron, ete............-..-------------- 943 859 79 938 
0M GOOG Miki a < thew hnhyd acne <n dh deen rehaaeinnd 34, 617 19, 718 19, 270 38, 988 
OT, CEES? See See. ee ee 4, 453 3, 290° 1, 126 4, 416 
yeing and finishing textiles.--......-.-.-.- worsetereses 5, 981 694 5, 331 6, 025 
lectrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies__--_------- 8, 247 1, 112 6, 7 7, 905 
Ne TO i Ah Bicled aati pe AMbiwwcondososes 2, 804 2, 052 700 2, 752 
iS. dsb hoeniccceSedbbesocccdecense 3, 210 3, 025 361 3, 386 
Seley OG DOO Bi cl. cose dpdvie+--o+sercces 4, 869 2, 498 2, 641 5, 139 
Te ca cil Bical ehosncoosteceees 2, 671 2, 300 408 2, 708 
sather, tanned, curried, and finished...._.....-.--.---. 4, 482 4, 210 580 4,790 
achine shop products -....--...-. (EE Micden<evteseined 5, 406 3, 155 2, 383 5, 5388 
RU Re ne cb dediobnnesceseceses 1, 215 511 721 1, 232 
OES ESSE ESS. SEER CEE enon 1, 218 1, 230 57 1, 287 
ne ne Re Ba, hs te wanes 5, 692 3, 991 1, 799 5, 790 
inting and publishing, book and job -.......-------- 3, 252 2, 363 942 3, 305 
rinting and publishing, newspaper -__..-.......-.------ 1, 988 2, 007 6 2, 013 
ERS RE a nS RP SE 9 SSR 6, 239 4, 657 1, 308 6,,.465 
et ON ok Gi, enh Bibbwcowstuseres 2, 642 2, 760 57.1. 2, 817 
pki bdpenccehdvdlisbecccesoveses 1, 135 1, 130 86 1,216 
Sh intd Mebitwcccconbdeduteccsccesceses 2, 257 1, 546. 798 2, 344 
sughtering and meat packing.................-----...- 1, 584 331 1, 310 1,641 
PN a nnn cc Babcicccce <b deditteceonctccvere 1, 621 1, 621 15 1, 636 

~am fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- 
IS. an ek I El we ew ecch dndieWoacccesnewens 1, 235 275 945 1, 228 
a ES ee a ae ee 1, 568 510 1, 275 1, 785 
ertile machinery and parts... ..-.-. = .i-.-.------.-.- 4, 957 218 5, 032 5, 250 
ic i ee tk le os coe ee 840 643 159 802 
oolen and worsted goods.............-.-.-.-.----.--.. 20, 852 10, 648 11, 036 21, 684 
DOGNEr SR, Bcd Sbbeadsudal Se dsbuececcsennced 22, 147 10, 427 11, 822 22, 249 
Baa iid. pennotabecccccbdevescocond 209, 925 120, 215 97, 461 217, 676 
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New York 


The Department of Labor of New York furnishes the folloy 
data showing changes in the number of emplo 
pay roll in certain manufacturing industries in that State in Oct 
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ees and amount g 


1924, compared with October, 1923, and September, 1924: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN SPECIFIE 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE FROM OCTOBER, 1923, 


TEMBER, 1924, TO OCTOBER, 1924 





D MAN 
AND §pp 





up 


Ober 


Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (~) 














September, 1924, to October, 1923, to ¢ ety 
Industry October, 1924 ber, 1924 
loy- x 
“moor | Payroll | Pnpeey | Payra 
CMM Mownieswscuscsssspecssacs eee raacs sess esses eessTes —3.9 —8.1 —7.8 | = 
BSIGR .. «02 dn ego gen enoepnenge-2-2cecr inate e----2--e-- —1.6 —.2 —8, 2 ~¥ 
RRR EM T. eerie OSES TOS —4.6 —6.5 +.7 ~{ 
ES S OE e. PU eae +7.2 +4. 6 —12.4 -4 
Pig iron and b poet Drees SE Oe +141 +17.9 — 25. 6 ~7 
Structural and itectural ironwork __...-.........--- ~.7 —4.0 —8.8 A 
REE I aS RR COP SS SS +.5 +3.7 ~21. 2 ~k 
IRE RES TE GEN. EE SSE —4.0 —4.6 —36. 3 -% 
SY MN ves sdath cde. a sesepepenanoescossct~s< +12.3 +5. 5 —16.3 ~If 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus__..........___- +3. 0 +5. 3 —7. 3 | ~{ 
Ne SE: Se Sea SF... —.6 +1.1 —12.2 | —I4 
Agricultural implements -...............-.--.---------- +11.8 +15.7 —26. 7 -% 
E ical machinery, apparatus, etc. ..............---- +.3 —2.0 —5.3 = 
Foundry*and machine shops --.....................-.--- +.9 —3.9 —65.7 | a 
BR ee eee +1.1 +.3 —16. 5 | —Ih 
Car, locomotive, and equipment factories. -_ -.__. sases2 +2. 2 —1.0 —39. 2 ~4 
oo ge nt HI RR oe I Sa +3.9 +12.4 —10. 6 ~l 
SEE IF ERS EE —10. 4 —18.6 —13.0 If 
ES a SE SL PCR OSS +2.4 —.8 —2.6 -{ 
Furniture and cabinet work_.......................--.. +2. 7 +3.3 —3. 2 -, 
ce SBR SUP |i) SE a +Z. 6 +4. 4 —.9 +, 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments - - ______. +3.7 —1.3 —9.4 —II. 
the) § SS 6. Se a ESS +4, 2 +3. 8 +.7 | -|, 
ee RSS &,.'. Fe GL. es ee +.8 —2.2 —8.7 -4 
Drugs and chemicals.................-.....-.---.-.--.. —1.1 —2.7 —11.7 Ih 
a ae ae eee —.7 —4.8 —3.3 - 
Paper boxes and tubes--..........-.-......---.- gadesce +2.7 -.1 —4,2 -2 
oe MRI EE A ee ee +1.6 +1.8 —18. 6 16 
re EE ee EE SS eee ae ee —,2 —4.7 —2.9 -4 
Og DS eee eee a eee eee +1.7 +3.8 —20.7 —2, 
ee ae eae +1.8 +5.8 —7.3 -12 
Woolens and worsteds_.....................-.-.-....... +17.3 +18. 5 +.6 +2 
SSS 5 ae Bs I +11. 9 +10. 4 —14.5 -18 
Cetton and woolen mye Ang knit goods. -_.......-... +10. 4 +13. 3 —20. 1.) —% 
eons and finishing textiles........................... } —1L4 —3. 9 —9. 8 | —Ih 
Men’s clothing.._...._- SRE ©.’ See Pere —3.5 —11.6 —8.3 ~4 
| SEE BS a Oi GE ee +2.4 +5. 6 —22.4 —4 
Co EES EEE CENTS Fs +4. 8 +5. 3 —11.0 “4 
LES SE Se i ee ee —6.1 —15. 9 —6. 4 -2 
(i 2 7| coat -a6e| -2 
Cg SES SES + a ae ee ee —15. - —5. -hg 
Slaughtering and meat products.....................--- +.3 ~.7 —3. 0 4 
Bread and other bakery products--_-__...............-.-. +.8 —5.3 —9. 6 2 
Confectionery and ice cream -—.-_..................-..... +3.3 +5.2 —5.8 -1LI 
Cigars and other tobacco products_-_..-.............--. —2.6 —8.3 —3.3 - 
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Wivconsin 


The Wisconsin Labor Market for October, 1924, reports that 
employment for all manufactures combined: increased 1.1 per cent 
and the amount of the aggregate factory pay rolls increased 5.6 per 
cent from September 15 to October 15, 1924. The following table 
shows variations in employment and pay rolls for specified industries 
within the above-mentioned period. 


pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PAY ROLL IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN WISCONSIN FROM OCTOBER, 1923, AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1924,.TO OCTOBER, 1924 





























Per cent of increase ¢+) or decrease (—) 
: September to October, | October, 1923, to Octo- 
Kind of employment 1924 ber, 1924 
ee Pay roll a Pay roll 
. Manual 

LOGUE cobb ccnnewsceducbonsceccdedcéceccaccasssuncébie GED be cesses: —15.7 —20. 1 
EE itt ddiecnedubnmincdcckecesetiewcunnece —10.2 —4,3 —10.2 —15.5 
bad cinidtnnininewuncanheancnGwewsecones —7.9 —4,4 +57. 3 +43. 5 
pe RE PE SARE EEE ES Se a So —16.8 —3.8 —61.8 —61. 1 
Stone crushing and quarrying..............-.-...-.-..- ~L4 +.6 +3. 2 +14.4 

ee ES ee eee +11 +5. 6 —5.0 —5. 
Stone and allied industries. _...................._.. —8.6 —9.3 —3,7 +10.8 
rick, tile, and cement blocks.................- —8.0 —3.3 —37T +10.3 
Stone finishing............ EE Rane Te OR —9.1 —12,5 —3. 6 +11. 2 
Metal......... Bebdbeb bind ddbboombnice ewbbbnnaeodedut +3.8 +8. 6 —12.2 — 13.2 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products__....._.____- +110 +117 —3L1 —28.9 
Structural-iron work...................-......- +16. 4 +22.9 —9, 2 —25. 5 
Foundries and machine shops..........._...... +4.4 +111 —15.7 25.1 
th ietamiphagnn +.2 +1.8 —6.6 —9 1 
ako ch bobcdetbh «wien cutch Jukncledenaced +6. 8 +10. 0 —9.7 ~-17.1 
Aluminum and enameled ware..........._.._.. +8. 6 +21.9 —10.9 —11.5 
RR MRR Dg SEES BO eR Re ALS —1.5 +17 —19.4 — 23.5 
RETRENEOD, du vimicccivcdssiposaeninLéviddccch +8. 4 +25. 3 —9.1 ti 1 
Other metal products... -............-.......--- +3. 0 —3.1 +41 5.8 
Wet iisdsce iis LL a —L6 +3.6 +.9 +.5 
Sawmills and planing mills...._................ —4.9 —1.3 +7.1 +41 
Ea a laa eA) pal cies De Hid Lain +3. 3 +7.0 —17.0 —16.9 
Panel and veneer mills__.............-..-..-..- —5.4 +10.4 —2.3 —7.3 
Sash, door, and interior finish__.___.._..._._____ —1.6 +.8 +3.9 +386 
Ee dn Mddb indbcbensantcecsuvts- ysis. oo +1.2 +12.8 —8.0 —8.8 
Other wood products...............-..--....... +5. 8 +8.0 +3. 6 +.9 
arate nals Seed dill” PAE ER Sltis es al +4, 3 +4, 3 +22. 4 +31,0 
iio td3h5~ 8 aa Ab hee esd 355 +18 +17.7 —15.4 —13. 6 
i ie ic al —-2,1 +41 —11L8 —18.5 
. ) fT eee Pa ee or +6.3 +47.9 —20. 4 -—9.1 
Otber leather products.............-...--...... +. 7 —2.6 —5.6 —12.7 
PUR iebiin cde ides ab tide cthaciacoesce 0 +.3 +2.8 —6.0 —2.5 
Paper and pulpmills_....................._-. +1.3 +3. 0 —7.0 —3.9 
Saar ii] es]. Ha] FH 

or paper products. .............-..-......-- _ . 1. 
ti." Nab: he! O84 co apendserh Ae grag +2.7 —1,3 —6.3 —1.2 
Hosiery and other knit goods....__..._________- +7.9 +3.4 —3.0 —2.7 
Sidhe dd iabmodabiteu. Scindaii. Bic —3.9 —8.8 —-6.8 +7.9 
Other textile products..__.....-...22222..-22.2- -1,7 +16 —16.4 —140 
ESTE RES Ee ial aaa eae ese —4,4 —2.8 +17 —4.4 
Meat kL plete mall Myla LEAN alge ll Sa BM ISS. +.1 0 ~13.7 —24.2 
Baking and confectionery_............_......-. +1.9 +2.1 —3.6 +3.6 
ee cbeatthtes octane asi" 27 |. -ane}) Fama| ors 

anning and preserving......-.......-22.-....- - - L ’ 
Flour | og RANE IER OREO s Ieee gees Rae —5.9 —28. 7 — 26.1 — 50.3 
i +.8 +5. 4 +8. 7 —11.7 
+7.8 —L1 +35. 9 +10.7 
+3.8 +122 +36. 4 +37. 6 
+2, 0 +4.8 7.1 +10.2 
+2.5 +5. 1 —2.3 —5.9 
—2.0 —6.6 —19.7 —14.2 
—2.7 —3.9 —4,1 —7.7 
=F, 0 beccccecuc 5 ~€8 4 focscs.cccsx 
—1,3 —3.2 —89 —6.3 
—5.6 +20. 3 54.3 +97. 2 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOY EES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
PAY ROLL IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN WISCONSIN FROM OCTOBER, 1923, Anp 
SERTEMBER,. 1924, TO, OCTOBER, 1924—Goncluded 
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Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 





Paptember f9 October, | October, 1923, to Octo. 
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Kind of employment ber, 1924 





———, 


Employ- Pay roll] 





Communication: 

Steam railways 

Electric railways 

Express, telephone, and telegrap 
Wholesate trade 




















HET QUEENSLAND Government has reeently issued the first 
annual report on the working of the unemployed workers’ 
insurance act of 1922. A summary of the terms of this act 

was given in the Montary Lasor Review for March, 1923, pp. 


90-92. It applies to all workers, 18 years of age or over, whose 
rate of wages, salary, or allowance is determined by an award or 
agreement under the industrial arbitration act of 1916 and is admin- 
istered by an unemployment council composed of the minister, who 
is chairman, the registrar of friendly societies, the director of labor, 
and one representative each of the workers and the employers, these 
last named being elected for three-year terms. The act resembles the 
English law in providing for a fund made up of contributions from 
the Government, the employer, and the employee, but differs from 
it. in making the contribution—3d. a week—the same for each of 
the three parties and for both sexes. The payments are made and 
recorded by the use of stamps. 

The regulations prescribe that the method of arranging paymenits representing 
contributions by employers and workers shall be— 

(a) In the case ef employers, by keeping wages rolls and affixing thereto 
unemployment stamps to the value of the contributions. 


(6) In the case of workers, by affixing to unemployment cards stamps to the 
value of the amount of the contribution deducted from the wages: of the worker. 


The regulations provide that no one is eligible for the benefits, 
known as sustenance allowances, who is in receipt of a. State pension 
or, in the case of a returned soldier or sailor, of an unemployment 

owance from the repatriation department. No one may receive 
the sustenance allowance for more than 15 weeks in any one year, nor 
is he eligible for it unless he has previously contributed to the fund 





? Data are from Quee first annual report on operations under the unemployed workers’ insurance 
aet of 1922; and Queensland Industrial Gazette, issues of February, September and December, 1923, 104 
September, 1924. 144 
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for six months. The allowance’is payable only after 14 days of 
unemployment, except in the case of casual or intermittent. work, 
for hich special arrangements, varying with the nature of the work, 
are made. pe | : : 

The scale of allowances was provided in the act itself, the State 
i being divided into three districts and the rate varying aecording to 
the relative cost. of living in these. In’ the, southern, district the 
allowance yaries for unmarried workers, from 15s, to 16s, 3d.? and for 
the married, from 25s, to 27s, 6d. In each case, 4s. to 5s. a week, is 
added for each, dependent child under 16, up te a total of, four. 
The allowance for children remains the same throughout the State, 
but in the two other districts the rate for adults is higher,, bei 
® largest. in the northern district, where it, is 178. 6d, to 20s. per week 
for unmarried and 30s. to.35s. for married workers. 

The payment of sustenance allowances was eommenced im Sep- 
tember, 1923, and for the first. three months comparatively few 
applications were received. As the workers became more familiar 
with the provisions of the act, however, and as the seasonal depres- 
sion increased in December and January, “a much heavier volume 
of business was handled than was previously anticipated.” 

Sustenance payments during the year ending June 30, 1924, 
amounted to £149,109,° reeexpts' from workers and empleyers were 
£155,378, and from the State, £70,683. The balance on hand at the 
end of the year was £124,395. in 

In commenting on. these figures. the Minister of Works, pointed out 
that though there was a good balance on hand it would not be safe 
to increase the benefits until a, much larger reserve fund had been 
secured. 

Though the amount to eredit of the fund might to some persons appear large, 
nevertheless it did not represent an adequate reserve to meet calls which 
would certainly be: made sheuld a period of depression occur, with consequent 
heavy unemployment, Chronabout the State. 

This was exemplified by the figures given in connection with the fund during 
the past year: (a) Average monthly receipts, wo Government endow- 
ments, £19,434; (6) average monthly expenditure, £17,982; (c) average monthly 
excess Of receipts over payments, £1,442. The figures represented the most 
favorable conditions under which the fund was operating. 

What might happen during a period of depression might be readily seen from 
® the figures relating to transactions for the months of January, February, March, 
® and April of this year. This was the period when ordinary unemployment was 
heaviest, and the figures were as follows: (a) Average monthly receipts, including 
Government endowment, £19,065; (b) average monthly expenditure, £23,468; 
(c) average monthly excess of payments over receipts, £4,403. 

Should a period of depression occur, the receipts would decrease and the drain 
for sustenance payments become much heavier—probably double. 

The Minister said that the number of unemployed at present drawing suste- 


nance in Queensland was 1,993. The number registered as unemployed through- 
out the State was 4,446. 


One of the troublesome questions in the administration of the act 
related to the treatment of casual labor. 


As Queensland is largely dependent on seasonal industries thousands of 
workers have no option but to follow work which is of a casual or intermittent 
hature. Principal of these are the pastoral, sugar, and meat industries. Nat- 
ually the workers in these industries constitute the heaviest drain on the fund. 


(tee 





' Shilling, at ==24.3 cents; penny==2.03 cents; exchange rate varies, 
‘Pound mig P65; excl . 


at par—$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
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Reverting to purely casual work, it early became obvious to the counci| that 
special provision was necessary in regard to payment of sustenance to waterside 
workers. This class of worker, while seldom unemployed for 14 consecutiy, 
days, nevertheless suffered acutely owing to unemployment. 


The difficulty of dealing with casual labor in an unemployment 
insurance scheme is so great that it may be worth while to give iy 
some detail the plan adopted by the Ghiesieland Government jp 
regard to the waterside workers. Each of these is provided with q 
premium card, and each employer at any time of paying wages must 
affix to the card the proper stamps representing the worker’s contri. 
bution. The card must also show the amount of wages paid at each 
time. From this it is easy to verify any statement of the applicant 
as to the number of days he has been employed or partly employed 
m any month. If this card shows that the worker has, through 
unemployment, earned less in any month than the basic weekly wage 
would amount to, he is entitled to receive sustenance allowances, 
although neither the amount of time lost nor the waiting period reach 
the figures required in the case of regular workers. 

Sustenance allowance may be paid to waterside workers based on the number 
of days on which the applicant has been unemployed during the month preced- 
ing the date of his application for sustenance allowance, although the number 
of such days in any such month may be less than 14. Such calculation shall be 
made up to and including the last day of the month. 

If the applicant is a fully paid contributor to the fund—that is to say, if he 
has contributed an average of 3d. per week for a period of six months prior to 
his application—he shall be entitled to receive sustenance allowance at the full 
rate for the number of days on which he was out of employment, based on the full 
amount payable for the total number of days in the month with respect to which 
the application is made. 

If the applicant is not a fully paid contributor, as described above, he shall be 
entitled to receive sustenance allowance of a proportionately reduced ‘amount, 


calculated in the same manner, but the rate payable shall be based on the amount 
of contributions paid during the preceding six months as compared with the total 
amount payable during that period by a fully paid contributor. 

Somewhat similar methods have been adopted to deal with casual 
storemen and packers, men employed on intermittent work in coal 
mines, and casual workers of certain railways. 
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Housing Conditions in Gibraltar 


REPORT from the United States consul at Gibraltar, dated 
September, 1924, gives some details as to the lack of housing 
accommodation in that place and the measures under con- 
sideration forrelievingit. The congestion is so great that “no fewer 
than 113 families of over six members each are living one family in a 
single room.” One result of such conditions has been an increase 

infantile mortality, and another has been a degree of speculation 
1 real estate which has driven the price of houses up to fantastic 
igures. In view of the situation, the city council of Gibraltar has 
drawn up @ plan for a constructive rere policy, which has been 
submitted for approval to the governor of Gibraltar. There is con- 
siderable opposition to the plan, based partly on the fact that land 
for building purposes in Gibraltar is limited and that the construc- 
ion camanl will deprive the government of all desirable ground 
space and increase the de isity of building, and partly due to the 
nilitary objection to any increase of civil population on the Rock. : 
Also, the military authorities maintain that the only effect of new 
uildings will be to permit the citizens now living outside the city. 
imits to come within and that the congestion will remain as great. 
ss ever. It is believed, however, that in spite of these objections, a | 
ompromise will be reached, a certain amount of ground will be 
eded to the city, and building be permitted to the amount of about | 
450,000. 


The pion proposed includes six building sites to be made available by the | 
(lonial government for the erection by the city council of 20 tenement houses | 
apable of eemasenne mare than 3,000 people and to be erected at a cost ' 
of approximately $1,125, . { 
The general type of buildings proposed is a tenement house of three stories 

ith external access balconies, rectangular in shape and containing living apart- 

nents of from one room and a kitchen to three rooms, kitchen, scullery, and 
bathroom. The 20 houses will contain about 433 apartments. All buildings 

ire to have communal laundries and, in some cases, communal water-closets. ! 
onstruction will be of concrete blocks or masonry with fire-proof oo and» 
Spanish tile roofs. It is estimated that the cost of building by direct labor 
— has been found cheaper than by contract) will be about $4.50 per cubic 

oot. 

The cost will be defrayed by an issue of municipal bonds bearing 4 per cent 

iterest and maturing in 30 years. 

The cost of building will prevent an economic rental, but the difference be- | 
ween revenue and expenditure will be less than that existing in England. A. 


















leficit will be incurred annually during the 30 years, after which the proposition | 
ill yield revenue. ‘ 
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Building Secieties in Great Britain 


HE report of the chief registrar of friendly societies for the yey 
T ending December 31, 1922, gives some data concerning th, 
membership and finances of building societies in Great Britaiy 
for a series of years. The membership, which in 1914 was 627,24) 
had risen to 672,369 in 1919 and continued to increase in spite of th 
general depression which followed;,the collapse of the post-wa 
prosperity wave. It is noticeable that in England each year shoy, 
a growth in membership, while in Wales there was a decrease in 192 
and 1922 and a decided. falling off in Scotland during 1922. Prelim. 
nary figures subject to eorreetion have been issued for 1923, and, 
using these, the followmg summary’is obtained for the post-war 
years: 


j Advances 
Membership Receipts on mortgage 


672,369 £35, 445,504 £15, 840, 961 
747,589 48,072,341 25, 094, 961 

47, 146,705 19,673, 408 
$26,032. . 52,628,709 22, 707, 799 
895,512 61,616,621, 32,082, 694 


It will be noticed that while the membership shows a steady in. 
erease, both receipts and advances fell:off in 1921, when the industrial 
depression. was at its worst, but that this was only temporary, and in 
1923 both reached a higher pomt than had ever before been attained. 

The. data for 1922 covered 1,180 societies, of which 60 had a men- 
bership of 2,500 or more. 


Thirty-four of them had more than 5,000 and 12 more than 10,000 members. 
The largest.society, the Halifax Permanent Building Society, had 71,217 members, 
over 5,000 more n in the preceding year and considerably more than three 
times.as many_as any. other society in Great Britain. 


The situation of the societies at the end of 1922 was regarded as 
satisfactory... The repayment of advances exceeded by nearly 
£1,500,000* thesimuilar figure for 1921, the profit and reserve fund was 
increased, and the expenses of management on the whole compared 
favorably, with earlier: years. 


The total expenditure upon management again rose; though the increase did 
not correspond fully to the additional amount of business undertaken. The aver- 
age cost for the year was 16s. 10d. per member, or 16s. 2d. per £100 outstanding 
upon mortgage. In proportion to the membership the increase was 1d. per 
member, but in proportion to the balance outstanding upon mortgage there was 
a slight decrease. With an increase of less than 30 per cent (due allowance 
having been made tor the growth of business) the expenses of management of 
building societies still compare very favorably with pre-war experience. 





———2 


1 Pound at par=$4.3665; exchange tate varies. 
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Building Operations in Sweden in 1923 


t over 1922. 
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HE figures on building operations in Sweden in 1923 are given 
in Sociala Meddelanden No. 9, 1924, published by the Swed- 
ish Social Board (Socialstyrelsen). 

cluding new construction, rebuilding, and additions to buildings, 

51 apartments were built in 1923, an increase of about 50 per 

This number apparently brings building operations 

cweden up to the pre-war level. 

he following, table shows the number of apartments.erected dur- 

each of the-years 1916 to 1923: 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS ERECTED IN SWEDEN, 1916 TO 1923 








Number of apartments.erected 











Year , By indus- 
By By com- Pybausin’ trial estab- By ea 
State munes tians, ete. Rebrpenta, others 
ah GOOD FS 19 424 522 260 4, 529 5, 754 
sonia = eth SIM IE 9 18 1,157 1,529 772 3, 342 6,818 
or be Ses Be eh 156 820 1,007 972 2,248 5, 208 
ee es 211 883 1,074 434 2,313 4,915 
proee-“TNITTi T 211 616 367 575 2, 755. 4, 524 
facenpese-nennenapeesseons 686 1,518 368 330 3, 463 6, 365 
scacenoce seis <eabnen eo 381 279 332 118 5, 250 6, 360 
Ton SEYGR ar ot ee 155 698 563 159 7,891 9, 461 
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Disabling Sickness Among Industrial Employees ' 



















HE United States Public Health Service has been making 
Ff study? of the morbidity records of a group of industrial mutu 

benefit associations and company medical departments six 
January, 1920. The reports, which are made monthly by the 
companies to the Public Health Service, cover those cases lastiy 
eight days or longer for which sick benefits have been paid, with tl 
exception of the reports for 1920, which include a number of cas 
lasting only seven days. 

The reports do not include all disabling sickness, since the bene 
associations do not pay sick benefits for illness resulting from t 
venereal diseases, from the violation of any civil law, or from willful 
o- negligence, and in most cases a do not pay for chron 

iseases contracted prior to the date of joining the organizati 
There are certain rules, also, which if not complied with may resi 
in a member being denied disability benefits, thus further limiting t 
number of cases recorded, and the age limits for eligibility to memb 
ship prevént the age distribution from being typical of that of e 


Fa ge asa whole. The data from the company medical departmemyy 1 
ave so far as possible been made to conform with those from ti per 
benefit associations by excluding diseases for which the latter do mi the 


pay benefits. It is evident that the incidence rates of sickness sho 
y these reports are an understatement of the extent of sickness Mjrrin 
industry, although in view of the general lack of statistical informati 
as to industrial morbidity the information even though inadequggj—= 
and incomplete is believed to be of value. : 

The number of persons used as the basis for the calculation 
sickness frequency rates is, in the case of benefit associations, | 
number of members and, in the case of medical departments, | 
number on the pay roll at the end of each month. About 90] 
cent of the total number of employees for whom reports were mi 
were men. Sickness cases among women include only dise 
common to both sexes, but in spite of that fact the frequency 
cases among the women was about 35 per cent higher than among 
men. 


Prine 





1 United States. Public Health Service. Frequency of disabling illnesses among industria! empl 
Public Health Reports, Oct. 31, 1924, pp. 2721-2730. 
4 See MonTHLY LABOR REVIEW, y, 1921, p. 126; April, 1923, p. 123. 
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The following table shows the frequency of different diseases 
lasting eight consecutive days or longer in 1923 compared with 1922: 


NUMBER OF CASES OF SICKNESS CAUSING DISABILITY OF ONE WEEK OR LONGER 
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AMONG_A GROUP OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER OF CASES PER 
1,000 PERSONS IN 1922 AND 1923 
———— 
Number of cases Number of eases per 
2 . Se 1,000 persons 
General grouping of diseases and conditions causing 
disability ] 
, 1922 1923 1922 1923 

Number of persons included in the record --...-2....... 71, 728 6) Gas re ee eee Sy a 
Heian Shae x nae ees bs EE Be 2, 258 3, 277 31.5 32.7 
Diseases of the nervous system ?---_....-....-....-.....- 483 538 6.7 5.4 
Diseases of the circulatory system ...............-.-...- 274 298 3.8 3.0 
= Diseases of the respiratory system. --.................. 1, 184 1, 503 16. 5 15.1 
Piseases of the digestive system........-.-.......-.-... 1, 355 1, 805 18.9 18. 1 
Diseases of the genito-urinary system____.-......-.-_..- 190 224 2.6 2.2 
Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue... --_._..._..~..- 259 339 3. 6 3.4 
Diseases of the bones and organs of locomotion - _----_. -- 349 398 4.9 4.0 
External causes (nonindustrial accidents) ._........._.-- 663 1, 020 9.2 10.2 
GG Wins heancupiiurets indaadinaynnoapeds 218 417 3.1 4.2 
pe eS er: oy on 7, 233 9, 819 100. 8 98. 3 








iIncluding influenza and grippe. 
‘Including organs of special sense (eyes, ears). 
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During both 1922 and 1923 the high frequency of influenza and 

accounting for 21 per cent in 1922 and 24 
the disabilities for which sick benefits were 

when there was no marked epidemic of influenza, 
he two followin years, the curve for influenza or 
grippe rose as high as the curve for all other respiratory diseases 
eaabitved. The other epidemic diseases, including typhoid fever, 
measles, etc., formed only 2.4 per cent of the total 
number of cases, less even than a pendicitis. 
reflect an important achievement in public health work. 

The following table shows the number of cases of sickness per 1,000 
persons and the per cent of total cases in 1923, classified according to 


is is considered to 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISABILITY IN 1923 AMONG A GROUP OF WAGE EARNERS IN 
DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES 
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There was:manked seasonal variation in the icidence rate of djs. 
abilities lasting longer than one week. This: was due almost excly, 
sively, however, to the cases of influenza and srippe, supplemented 
by the other respiratory diseases, whi®h also had their highest ing. 
dence at the time when influenza and grippe were most prevalent, 
These diseases produced an extremely high sickness rate in January 
February, and March in each of the four years studied, but the recorj; 
showed. that when all’ the’ diseases of the respiratory system wor 
eliminated there was comparatively little seasonal variation in the 
sickness rate. 

The frequency rate varied greatly among the different. establish. 
ments. The lowest.male sickness rate was. 48 cases per 1,000 persons 
and the highest 198, while the rate for women ranged from.29 to 26} 
per 1,000. These differences suggest, the report states, that detailed 
studies of those establishments having the highest rates in comparison 
with the sickness incidence in the establishments having the lowest 
rates would provide a starting point for combating the waste and 
inefficiency resulting from needlessly high disability rates in. industry. 





——. — 
—_—- 


Effect of Working Conditions in Steam, Laundries upon Health of 
Workers 


STUDY. of the. hygienic. conditions im the steam-laundy 
industry and. their effects upon the health of, workers has been 
made recently, by the division, of industrial hygiene of the 

New. York, Department, of Labor... The study was. carried on from 
October, 1923, to. February, 1924,.and, included, the 208. establish- 
ments in the boroughs. o ‘Manhattan. and the Brox, excluding 
73 hotel laundries. located, in. and operated by, hotels. 

A large proportion of the) workers in laundries are women, but 
men are employed m) the wash, rooms, as, drivers, and. as. operator 
of, the old-style gas-heated .cylinder, bedy-wonming machines, and 
occasionally. as sorters and, checkers., A surprising. number of older 
women were found to be employed, and;a.large number of the women 
were married. The work is especially attractive to married women 
of the unskilled class who have home duties. in addition to their 
work, as, while the hours of work arelong, the work frequently starts 
as late as 11 o’clock on. Monday. morning, and there is. often no work 
on Saturday and Sunday. Although no special: study was made of 
wages, inquiries made in the course of the physical examinations 
showed that wages of girls e'from:-about $9: per week for shakers 
to $24 per week for the more skilled type of wie, although there 1 
grees variation between the different establishments in the wages paid. 

or piecework on various types of body-ironing machines and presses, 


$40 or more per week is paid; and men in the wasli rooms are paid 
from $20 to $32. per. week. 

In the laundry industry the features which at once suggest probable 
harmful bodily effects are the high temperatures and humidities which 
prevail throughout the imdustry. » Temperatures. which: are high 


a 





1 New York Department of Labor. [Bureau of Research and Codes.] Division of Industrial lH ygien®. 
A study of hy genic conditions in steam ties and their effect pon the health of workers, by May &. 
Mayers, M.D. [Albany], 1924. 110 pp. Special bulletin No. 130. 
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sder the best'conditions tend to rise not only in the summer months 
it also in the very cold weather when doors and windows are kept 
shtly shut inorder to keep out-the drafts to which laundry workers 
peculiarly sensitive because of the dampness of the rooms: . The 
ta secured by the study were considered to represent the minimum 
mfulness of the meee however, as the winter months included 
the study were particularly mild and consequently temperatures 
the workrooms were at their best. The temperature in the work- 
»oms were found to range from 65° F. and relative humidity of 52 
cent to 105° F. and a relative humidity of 32 per cent... The 
erage temperature in the wash rooms of 41 laundries was found to be 
92° F., and the highest was 95° F.. The highest relative humidity 
as 91 percent. In the ironing rooms the average temperature was 
36° F. In general the wash-room temperatures Were not. con- 
jered particularly high, but the prolonged strenpous work in 
mbination with the heat was firand, to show its effect in evidence 
cardiac Overstrain. 
The workers in the wash rooms are a “washer” who fills. the 
achines With the soiled clothes and attends to washing them, a 
puller’ who goes from one machine to another all day transferring 
» clothes from the washing machines to the trucks in which he 
ls them to the extracting machines, and an “extractor’’ who puts 
be clothes into the machines and superintends the process of wring- 
gy. It has been estimated that in an ordinary working-day a puller 
ay transfer 5 tons of clothes from the washing machines into 
eel Mie trucks. Work in the wash rooms of many of the laundries lasts 
the Hom 13 to 14 hours a day on Monday, 12 to 13 hours on Tuesday, 
‘oh #¥to 10 hours on Wednesday, and a few hours on Thursday; there 
ish: J usually no work for the rest. of the week. In the better-class 
ling MBundries the work is more evenly distributed and the men work 
mally 544 imstead of 34 days. An examination -of 110 men, 
but forking in the wash rooms, who formed a partially selective group 
Lor’ #} that those having certain diseases were excluded, showed that 
alld [% had blood pressure above the limit regarded as within the normal 
der Hinge for the age, and 29 of these were more than 25 per cent above 
nel Mormal. The nature of the work and the working conditions showed, 
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nell Mie report states, that “‘ the work as at present organized constitutes 
om thout doubt a severe strain upon the hearts and cardio-vascular 
A rel 


stems of the workmen employed in the wash rooms,”’ 

The public is said to be primarily: to blame for these conditions, 
nce there is'a general demand that the work, especially from wet- 
sh laundries, shall be returned early in the week, but it is considered 
at laundries should be com to start and stop work at a reasona- 
hour, that: washing machines which eliminate part of the heavy 
tk should be more generally used, and that lockers and proper 
ities for changing to street clothes should be provided. 

The ironing department usually, though not always, occupies a 
parate floor and contains the “dry room’”’ in addition to the various 
ning machines. . While more attention is usually given io working 
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as: ditions in this department than in the wash room, there were 
high laundries ‘visited in which the lighting could be regarded as in 


ty sense: adequate. In some cases there were too ae un 
sits, which produced a distinctly uncomfortable glare, but usually 
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the rooms were dingy and dark. There was also a conspicuous | 
of cleanliness, part of which was undoubtedly due to poor light 
as well as to overcrowding with machinery, so that the unsyp 
and rotting wooden floors, the dirty windows, and the dust and |iy 
on everything often seemed to be unnoticed. 

The great problem in this department, however, is the venti, 
tion. The large number and variety of heat-producing maching 
collected in a single room, and the proximity of the dry room, {ny 
which much heat escapes, make the question of proper ventilation, 
difficult one. Heat and vapor are constantly given off in differ 
amounts by the different machines, so that numerous air curry 
are produced. The installation of hoods over the mangles ay 
insulation of the dry room, while an improvement, do not solve thy 

roblem, which is one for the ventilating engineer of experieng 

t was found that a large percentage of the girls, even those at th 
mangles where temperatures rarely fall below 80 to 85 degrog 
wear sweaters practically the year round to protect themselves fry 
the drafts to which they are peculiarly sensitive because of the hig 
temperatures and humidities. 

The physical examination of 150 women in 23 laundries shows 
various diseased conditions, but correlation between these conditio, 
and specific laundry processes was difficult to establish except j 
connection with the general environmental conditions, such as hig 
temperature and humidity and long hours of standing. Seve 
operators—six men and one woman—on gas-heated body-ironin 
machines were specially examined for carbon monoxide poisoning 
and in every case carbon monoxide was fcund in the blood, t 
amounts ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. While these amounts : 
theoretically sufficient to cause discomfort, no symptoms were foun 
among the men, but the woman complained of such symptons 
the poisoning-as indigestion, a metallic taste in the mouth, headacke 
and profuse sweating which lasted through the night. 

The general results of the complete examination of the 150 wome 
and partial examinations of 253 others show that atmospheric cot 
ditions in the ironing department seem to predispose the workers 
atrophic conditions of the nose and throat, conjunctivitis, du 
— to drops of sweat falling into the eyes, and dizziness a 

eadache due to the heat. The latter two conditions appear ol 
with a temperature of 90° and over. The long hours of standing 
working of treadle machines, and carrying heavy stacks of fold 
iinens seem to be responsible to some extent for the number of cas 
of flatfoot and varicose veins.. A slight rise in body temperatu 
was present in many cases, which was not sufficient to indicate 
pathological condition, but which was of interest because it W! 
apparently due to the atmospheric conditions. . 

he industry as a whole was not found to present many accidel 
hazards, as most mangles and presses were adequately provide 
with finger guards; collar-ironing machines and: gas-heated bod) 
— machines presented the greatest source of danger from bum 
and the body-ironing machines presented the hazard of poisonil 
from carbon fandiohls , as it was shown to be absorbed in injur0 
amounts. Fatigue so generally resulted from the different operat 
that the investigators recommended ‘that for the industry in gene 
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surs of work should be reduced, the work should be better distributed 
poughout the week, rest periods should be introduced, and an 
jequate time allowed for lunch. It was also considered that proper 
yuipment, including satisfactory seating arrangements, which were 

ost wholly lacking, rest. rooms, drinking fountains, and general 
stallation of more up-to-date mechanical equipment would result 
greatly lessening the ill effects of the industry. 
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Medical Service in Small Industries in Philadelphia 


N ACCOUNT of the establishment of a medical service in 

‘\ Philadelphia for the purpose of giving industrial workers the 
benefit of preventive health activities and at the same time 
monstrating to the employers the need for constant medical super- 
sion of the employees is given in a recent issue of the Nation’s 
ealth.' The Philadelphia Health Council and Tuberculosis Com- 
ittee formulated the program for the organized health gery. 
e failure of a night clinic, because few employees would” 
vantage of such a service after working hours, led the committee 
formulate the plan which affords the employee the opportunity 
ra health examination at the plant during working hours free of 
barge. ‘Ehe work is financed entirely by the sale of Christmas 


als to the public and the aim is to demonstrate the value of ‘test 


rvice in m@dustry, with the hope that the smaller industrial plants, 
hich are unable to maintain full-time medical service, will at least 
ovide for entrance and periodic physical examinations for their 
mployees. Such examinations have proven of benefit to the em- 
oyees by enabling them to correct defects or ailments which are 
able to become serious in the course of time, and to the employers 
brough the increased efficiency of healthier workers and the reduc- 
on of labor turnover. 
After gaining the consent and cooperation of the employer, notices 
the examination are posted in the plant, after which a series of 
ealth talks stressing the importance of the health examination and 
plaining just what it is and when it is to be given are given by 
n industrial physician or nurse. Definite clinic appointments for 
be examination are then made with the workers and the fact brought 
t that the examination is both voluntary and confidential. ith 
rict adherence to these two latter points, there is little or no oppo- 
tion on the part of employees. A full report of the findings of 
le examination is made to each person at his home address, and a 
neral report is made to the employer, classifying his employees on 
general health basis but without giving names or details of cases. 
A sufficient number of posters is sent to the management so that 
ley can be placed where all employees will see them, and the series 
six posters are put up at intervals of from four to six days. Notice 
the health AE 2 is given to the employees at least one or two 
ys before the talk is to be given. These talks are peaayy on 
mpany time and are given in the different departments of the 
lant. If the department is small the speaker makes the appoint- 








The Nation’s Health, Nov. 15, 1924, pp. 753, 754: “ Philadelphig establishes medical service in indus- 
),” by Edward K: Funkhouser. 
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ments for the examination, and if large the foreman in charge mg 
= & 

them. An average of 60 to 70 per cent of the employees jy 4 
various plants have taken the examinations, and in some cases {hy 
have been taken by all, including the employer. It has been foy 
important not only to have doctors for this work who have a oy 
general medical training and in addition the ability to recog 
tuberculosis in its early stages, but also those who have a personaliy 
which gains the confidence of those examined. 
In general an allowance of 15 minutes is made for the prelimingy 
examination by the nurse, who asks certain questions regarding t\y 
worker himself his habits, and his working conditions, and tak. 
his temperature and pulse, and another 15 minutes for the acty 
examination by the dear’ The examinations are as complete y 
can. be given outside of a fully equipped clinic, and by arrangeme 
with the health department, laboratory analyses, when necessary 
are made free of charge. 
The examiner gives advice as to correctable defects, but no trea 
ments or prescriptions are given, and in all cases the patient is referred 
to-his private physician. the more serious cases, if the individu 
has no doctor and can not afford one he is taken to a city clinic fy 
proper treatment. After an mterval of 30 days a letter is se 
out asking the individual to notify the examiner if he has follows 
the doctor’s instructions, whether the defects have been corrected, ax 
what benefit he has received from the examination, If this faj 
to bring a reply, a nurse visits the employee during working how 
and endeavors to have him go to bis own physician. 
Statistics of the results so far are incomplete, but of 383 ind 
viduals examined in 1923, 8.8 per cent only were found to be i 
excellent health, the remainder having more or less serious defects 
In 55 per cent of those examined there were defects of the eva 
in 23 per cent, of the nose; in 18 per cent, of the throat and tonsik 
in 39 per cent, of the ears; in 56 per cent, of the teeth. Tuberculosi 
was found in 3.1 per cent of the persons examined and heart troubl 
in 7 per ceht. 
In addition to the examination of employees a complete sanitan 
survey of the plant is offered to the employer. This includes invest 
gation of the general care of the building, fire protection, lavatories 
toilets, drinking-water facilities, and the rest. room, kitchen, an 
cafeteria. The report, which is confidential, is sent to the manager 
and it is thus possible to point out to the management condition 
which are detrimental to the health of the workers. 
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Industrial Accidents in Argentina in 1922 * 


HE Argentine National Labor Department. recently publishe 
“of statistics of industrial accidents m tina for 1922, whic 
are the latest figures published on this subject. The tot 
number of industrial accidents reported in 1922 was 31,603, which! 
an increase of 26 per cent over the number occurring in the previougm 
year. The report states that 25,516 of these accidents took place! 





I International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Sept. 29, 1924, p. 41. 
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Iakgiime city of Buenos Aires; of this number, 24,663 involved men and 
in tylies3 involved women. It has been estimated that 7 per cent of the 
S thy opulation were injured by ‘industrial accidents. The industrial 
foun oups most affected were the dockers, masons, and mechanics. Over 
& Zool per cent (5.2) of the accidents were fatal, while 6.5 per cent re- 
Ogny ted in permanent partial disability. 

ONality 
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NNary 
ng the Industrial Poisons and Diseases in British Factories 
Lakes 
actug HE annual report of the chief mspector of factories and work- 
lete y shops in Great Britain for the year 1923 contains (pp. 60-81) 
remel the report of Dr. T. M. Legge, senior medical imspector of 
Cssarjfilmiactories, Showing the causes and extent of industrial diseases among 
british factory workers and the result of several special investigations 
- treat occupational health hazards. 
‘err The special inquiries included those relating to the increase im the 
vidual umber of eases of lead poisoning in ship breaking and in the manu- 
nic folliiiacture of electric accumulators; the incidence of epitheliomatous 
S seufiiceration among mule spmners and workers engaged in the manu- 
llowelfiifxcture of arsenical compounds; a study of the first definitely recorded 
d, andlases of manganese poisoning in Great Britain; and an investigation 
S falf™n certain centers in Germany of the effect on horsehair of low-pres- 
—houiiifure current steam disinfection as a means of protection against 
thrax. 
) indi The following table shows the number of cases of disease resulting 
be ilffrom the use of some of the more important industrial poisons from 
efectsi006 to 1923: 
» Ves 
onsiUMBER OF CASES OF INDUSTRIAL POISONING AND OF DEATHS FROM GASES 
nila AND FUMES REPORTED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1913, 1914, AND 1917 TO 1923 
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During 1923 a large increase was reported in the number of Ce 
of lead poisoning in the manufacture of electric ACCUM Ulator 
In 1922, there were 32 cases in the industry and in 1923, 95 casg 
with 2 deaths. The excessive incidence was due to the growth , 
the industry resulting from the development of broadcasting and iy 
increase in electric hghting on motor cars. The increased demanj 
for this product resulted in high pressure of work, overtime, crowd 
workplaces, and the engagement of many new unskilled workers, qj 
of which were factors in creating a dangerous amount of dust ¢op,. 
taining lead. Thirty-eight cases of lead poisoning in shi breaking 
were recorded, as compared with 17 in 1922. Although surface 
ans with lead paints were scraped before using the oxy-acetyley 

ame to cut up the plates, it was found that unless the flame j 
carefully applied it spreads outside the clean area and volatilizes th, 
lead so that it is inhaled by the workers. During the past two yeay 
the medical inspectors have examined 329 men engaged in breaking 
- up ships, of whom 119, or 36 per cent, showed blue line on the gums: 
16, or 5 per cent, partial wrist-drop; 45, or 14 per cent, anemia; and 
56, or 17 per cent, gave a history of colic. Two cases of brag 
founders’ ague were also reported in this industry. Various types of 
respirators have been tried but none have proved satisfactory. 

pitheliomatous ulceration (skin Sones is recognized as being 
occasionally associated with the absorption of arsenic and. is also; 
condition which occurs among mule spinners, due to the lubricating 
oil used, and in tar distilleries. There were 58 cases of epithelioms- 
tous ulceration reported in 1923, with four deaths. A striking fact 
in regard to tar carcinoma which has been brought out by recent 
investigation is the length of time which may elapse before the malig. 
nant condition appears. In one case carcinoma appeared 28 yearn 
after cessation of work and in another case 17 years. 


Two cases of arseniuretted hydrogen poisoning, one of thein fatal, ? 


were of particular interest because they showed that this gas is not 
always generated by chemical action of acid on metal, since in the 
case In question the contact of water with the arseniferous material 
produced the poisonous fumes. 

A new risk of mercurial poisoning was found in connection with 
the manufacture of broadcasting sets. The interior of receptacles 


that had been amalgamated with mercury was cleaned with sawaustl 


by means of rapidly revolving brushes, and an analysis of the sawdust 
showed that it contained 714 per.cent of mercury. An examination 
of the women employed in this occupation showed the effects of mer- 
cury absorption, as they suffered from sponginess and bleeding of the 

gums and slight tremor. 
All of the 58 cases of chrome ulceration were followed up. The 
rincipal cause for the development of these cases was found to be the 
ailure to observe the welfare orders for tanning and dyeing, which 
require that the fingers of ail persons coming in contact with chrome 
solutions shall be inspected twice a week. Four cases occurred 10 4 
paper mill where potassium bichromate and acetate of lead were 
mixed with water, the reaction producing chromate of lead (yellow 
pigment) which was used to make a yellow-tinted paper. The 
workers were obliged to come in contact with this composition, % 
they had to feel it with their fingers to determine when it was ready 
to be discharged to the mill. In this-case the provision of good wash 
[158] 
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ing facilities and regular inspection of the hands prevented the occur- 
rence of further cases. A new source of chrome ulceration was found 
in the use of chromous fluoride (CrFl,), which is employed as a 
mordant in dye works in the same way as bichromate and was the 
cause of three cases. 

Although no cases of chronic manganese poisoning were recorded 
in Great Britain prior to 1922, three cases were reported in that year 
and, a subsequent case developing in 1923, a visit was made to the 
factory Where washed manganese ores are ground, sieved, and 

acked. An examination of all the workers showed three suspicious 
eases, Which later came under the care of the physician who had at- 
tended the earlier cases. An inspection of the factory showed that 
much fine dust was generated and inhaled by the workers. As a 
reult of bringing this condition to light, steps were immediately 
taken by the firm to install ventilating and other apparatus to make 
the operations dust proof. Inspection of all other similar works 
showed that the men were generally protected from the dust and that 
alternation of employment took place in grinding. 

Cases Of dermatitis were reported chiefly among workers using 
dyes and dye intermediates; alkalis, caustics, and acids; turpentine; 
volatile liquids; spirit polishes; flour, sugar, etc.; wood dust; 
and lime and calcium compounds. it 

The following table shows the deaths and the cases of poisoning 
from gases and fumes which caused an absence from work of one day 
or longer for the years 1913 to 1923: 


NUMBER OF CASES OF POISONING AND OF CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL DISEASES RE- 
PORTED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1903 to [923 . 


————— = 


! 








AVeregel average kteregs Average Average Average : 
Disease 1903- | 1906- | 1909- | 1912- | 1915- | 1918- | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 
1905 1908 1911 1914 1917 1920 | 





Lead poisoning: 
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Mercurial poisoning: 
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Toxie jaundice: 
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Epitheliomatous ulceration: 
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Chrome ulceration: 

NE te ie Se eae. 126 29 42 58 
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Anthrax: j 
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The number of cases of poisoning from carbon monoxide increased 
considerably in both 1922 and 1923 over earlier years. There were, 
in 1923, 31 cases, with 4 deaths, due to blast-furnace gas; 43 cases, 
with 2 deaths, from producer gas; and 35 cases caused by coal gas 
in factory premises. Of the 25 other cases due to carbon monoxide, 
11 occurred from the fumes given off from coke fires used for heating 
nvets in confined spaces on board ship. 
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Industrial Accidents. in Suendes in 1921! 


HE State Insurance Institute of Sweden (Riksférsékriigsap. 
yy stalten) in its report on industrial accidents in Sweden in 192) 
gives the latest available statistics for that country. 

The total number of accidents reported during the year was 
41,864, of which 2,091 caused permanent disability and 421 death, 
Of the accidents reported, 34,273 concerned employers with 5 o; 
more workers, 2,956 employers with less than 5 workers, and 4.635 
concerned State employees. There were 810,726 full-time (300-day) 
workers with employers having over 5 workers, 420,553 with those 
employing less hak 5 workers, and 124,297 with the State, or , 
total of 1,355,576 full-time workers covered by compulsory industria! 
accident insurance legislation in Sweden in 1921. 

The 34,273 accidents occurring among workers with employer 
having five or more workers caused a loss of 7.309 days per 300-day 
worker, or over 5,900,000 working-days altogether. Temporary 
disability caused 13.9 per cent of the time lost, permanent disability 
46.1 per cent, and death 40 per cent. The report states that certain 
data are not available concerning State employees and workers with 
employers with less than five workers, and eonsequently accident 
frequency, etc., could not be computed for these groups. 

Compilations have been made with respect to accidents among 
employers with five or more workers, which data’ are shown in thie 
table which. follows: 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOY- 
ING FIVE OR MORE WORKERS IN 1921, BY INDUSTRY 





























; Number | 
Number| Total | Cases of of Days 

Indtistry of number | perma- | Cases of | aceidents;| lost per 

. 300-day of nent dis-| death per 100 | 300-day 

workers |accidents| ability 300-day | worker! 

workers 

Mining, ore dressing, and smelting__-...-- 7, 871 1, 034 35 14 13. 1 24. 62 
eS en intalie atate aaah Tecate 4 2, 184 50 11 12.3 11.9% 
ad ths FG OF RES PRESS S72 P 2S 59, 224 5, 682 134 21 9.6 7.71 
Stone, coal, and peat............._.__...-. 24, 174 2, 284 96 14 9.4 12.72 
Agriculture, forestry, and stock raising_...| 156, 863 5, 352 369 65 3.4 8,77 
DAE -.6d4b 6c cdhelssnsvbuntivcccshhnnies 41, 952 3, 417 226 30 8.1 16. 59 
OD OR ae 42, 707 2, 323 82 13 5.4 6. 38 
(RRS SL. ROS RES. Wace. 40, 1, 730 67 13 4.3 5, 52 
Textile and clothing... ..............--.--- 42, 927 511 24 3 1.2 2. 4 
Leather, rubber, and hair. ..........--..-- 14, 635 317 16 1 2.2 3. 36 
oon ie WE: Sa RES ly ee ee henge SF 11, 829 900 25 2 7.6 7, 21 
el eS a ee 36, 074 2, 574 142 23 7.1 15. 44 
Power, light, and water works __-__.......- 9, 660 489 17 4 5.1 7. 21 
Trade and storage__...........-.....-.---. 108, 913 1, 443 48 14 13 2.2 
Shipping and fishing........-...........-- 17, 188 1, 321 66 65 7.7 37. 51 
SENNNEEE.nctL tan adehit Ses badk iene ce 36, 658 1,719 45 10 47 5. 39 
Clerical and professional service. .._.....-- 34, 858 131 12 1 4 1 31 
Municipal institutions __-__...- And. BC 53, 796 387 34 3 oF 2. 0 

omestic service, hotels, ete..._........... 50, 869 438 23 3 9 Li 
shiek occtncodetencnuiencnitl 2, 075 gg SE Care 1 1.8 3. 89 
yp SE ae ee 810, 726 rt 273 1, 516 316 4,2 7. al 
WAS es 356 1,899 439 4.8 8.12 
ih nw ds dienadintien cipnlaaiadia - 169} 47,993 1, 908 49 5.4 8.9 

ee ee 351 | 49,8341 2 143 639 B7) 11.1 








1 Sweden a gree ee ey Riksférsik ringsanstalten, Olycksfall i Arbete &r 1921; Sweden [Social 
departemen a heen tee Phos Gare Meddelanden No, 10, 1924. 
In computing these rates 7,500 days’ loss is allowed for each death. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE, 





Action of Voters on Compensation Law, Missouri and Oregon 


T THE general election in November last, the people of 
Missouri defeated by referendum a proposal for an exclusive - 
State insurance fund for injured Sskinel by a majority 
reported to be approximately 260,000. Benefits provided were 
higher than those operative in the adjoining States of Illinois and 
Kansas, and as the two largest cities of the State, St. Louis and 
Kansas City, are border cities, it was regarded as easy for manu- 
facturing interests to move across the State line to avoid the burdens 
that the proposed law would lay upon them. This argument was 
offered by the Allied Industries in its opposition to the law, while the 
insurance Companies opposed it because of the exclusive State 
system of insurance. other objection was the number of high- 
salaried positions created for the administration of the act and the 
extent to which the State would be involved in the administration of 
the business ef insurance. 

It is reported that various bills are in preparation for presentation 
at the session of the legislature which convenes in January, 1925, 
and a State labor official sees ‘‘no reason why a workable workmen’s 
compensation law could not be enacted”; another report, however, 
is to the effect that differences of opinion are so marked that it would 
be difficult to agree upon a measure which would receive sufficient 
support to secure its enactment, 

e Missouri measure under consideration was formulated by 
organized labor as its special project, including the points, without 
compromise, that it desires to see incorporated in such a law. On 
the same day the people of Oregon voted on an amendment to the 
constitution of the State, which was in form and effect legislation. 
This too was defeated by approximately two te one. The proposal 
represented the same point of view as in the case of the Missouri 
measure.. As the compensation law of Oregon now stands, its 
acceptance is optional, or, in other words, it is an elective statute; 
but once the statute is accepted, insurance is to be effected only in 
a State fund. This has drawn the fire of the insurance companies, 
and their campaign, some three years ago, took the form of writi 
policies under the alternative employers’. liability law, but wit 
nders attached offering to pay. Tayared employees the same com- 

ation as though under compensation law, but at rates 


ower than the actual costs as shown by the Oregon experience. 
An attempt at compromise and ag’, apuunsand: of the situation was 


sought by a committee appointed by the governor, but on the failure 
of committee to agree it adjourned. Thereupon, the so-called 
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‘Oregon Workmen’s Compensation League,’ which was in reality 


the State Federation of Labor, formulated the proposed amendmen; 
and sought to secure its adoption so as to make the law compulsory 
in its application, providing also for the retention of the State funq 
as exclusive. In the official correspondence conveying the aboyg 
information no reference is made to prospective legislation, if any, 


Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 


California 


HE Industrial Accident Commission of California covers the year 
- ending June 30, 1923, in a brief report, chiefly administrative 
in its nature, embracing the various lines of its activities, 
During the year covered 2,480 cases were filed for adjudication by the 
commission, an increase of nearly 300 over the preceding year. The 
claims adjudicated numbered 2,347, leaving 697 claims pending, 
as compared with 564 on hand at the beginning of the year. There 
were requests for hearings in 447 cases, of which 269 were denied 
and 178 granted. Writs of review were’ issued in 28 cases, 12 being 
pending at the opening of the year; in 11 of these the decisions of the 
department were affirmed, in 10 they were annulled, ‘1 settlement 
was made without decision, and 18 writs were pending at fhe close 
of the year. 

The department of permanent disability rating reports an increase 
in permanent disability accident frequency, but “a gratifying decrease 
in the permanent disability accident severity.” ‘This decrease has 
been constant from 1914 to 1921, dropping from 18.38 per cent to 
12.17 per cent. This result is isblhined’ on the basis of education— 
workmen learning care, employers the installation of safe machinery, 
doctors gaining experience in the treatment of injuries, and insurance 
companies liberality in dealing with the matter of cure and adequate 
treatment rather than the payment of permanent disability compen- 
sation in large amounts. 

The direct activities of the commission in the field of rehabilitation 
involve cooperation with the rehabilitation work of the State board 
of education as a chief function. The act of 1919, that gave the 
commission a separate fund and independent activities, was declared 
unconstitutional in January, 1922, so. that. the work is entirely, and 
the commission believes properly, in the hands of the board of educa- 
tion. Duplication is thus prevented, while the commission is able to 
maintain a coordinating officer who is interested in the hospital cases 
and seeks to stimulate interest in vocational training. From the 
report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education (News Notes 
for January) it appears that 726 persons received special technical 
treatment, of whom 187 have been successfully rehabilitated and 
returned to suitable employment. Besides these, 39 persons were 
found places by suitable advice, while approximately 18 per cent 
abandoned training before attaining rehabilitation. 

The statistical department makes a brief report, showing 169,891 
industrial injuries for the calendar year 1922—an increase of 28.6 
per cent over the previous year. Of these, 708 were fatal, 158 more 
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han in the preceding year. However, 47 of these cases were due 

, a single mine disaster; but 627 of the deaths were in employments 
Eder the compensation law. Of these, 425 left known dependents, 
»9 in number, who are receiving or have received the benefits pro- 
ided by law; 202 left no known dependents, or claims of dependency 
ere not established. + 
The largest number of fatalities was in transportation (143 cases) 
hile manufacturing followed with 137. Construction was respon- 

ble for 121 cases, and mining, quarrying, and oil producing for a like 
S,mber. Farm and kindred labor account for 47 cases, miscellaneous 

cupations covering the remaining 139. 

The State compensation fund has the calendar year as its fiscal 
ear. Net premiums written during 1922 amounted to $4,963 ,017.84, 
net decrease of 7.39 per cent from the previous year. This is 
plained by the falling off in pay rolls. Dividends were returned in 
xcess Of 30 per cent, the amount being $1,683,625.53. Employers 
ave shown their approval of the savings by the fund as is indicated 
y the fact that in 1917 the fund wrote 24.4 per cent of the workmen’s 
pmpensation insurance written in the State; in 1921, the figure was 
5.9 per cent, “‘while present indications are that the percéntages 
pr the current year will show a marked increase.” 

The volume of business transacted during the first six months of 
923 indicates a considerable advance over the same period in 1922, 
he inerease in total earnings being $579,964.19. 

Admitted assets of the fund amount to $6,113,252.26, against which 
e liabilities, $52,701.05, and reserves, $4,148,497.48, leaving a 
rplus of $1,912,053.73. i 
B The percentage of total expenses, including taxes, to premiums 
wrned 1s 13.41 per cent for the first nine months of 1923 as against 
4.61 per cent in 1922 and 13.91 per cent in 1921. 


New York 


JHE Department of Labor of the State of New York has issued 
as Special Bulletin No. 126 an analysis of workmen’s compensa- 
ion cases closed during the year ending June 30, 1923. This mode 
f presentation is chosen in order that final reports may be made 
f the accidents considered, the tabulation of accidents occurring 
uring the year being necessarily incomplete because not finally dis- 
sed of. This bulletin of 333 pages is far more elaborate and de-, 
led in its presentation than any prior statistical publication in 
is field by the New York office. This department had a wealth 
f material on the subject of industrial accidents, but it had not 
tilized this material in the past as it should have done.” A similar 
jut more complete report is planned for the next year, while a bul- 
tin of statistics covering the first 10 years of the operation of the 
nw is also announced. 
The total number of accidents for which reports were made ex- 
eds 300,000 per year, but a number of them are trivial in character, 
hough “what to-day is a trivial accident may on some other occa- 
in result seriously or even fatally.” - However, only compensated 
cidents are considered in the present report, and since no award 
tn be made for temporary disabilities causing less than 14 days’ 
iss of time, the actual number considered is but a fraction of the 
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total named above, the report covering 58,078 cases in which cop, 
pensation was paid. It is of interest to note in view of the time hag 
used that of the cases settled in 1923, 64.3 per cent of the accidey 
occurred during that year, while 32.8 per cent happened in the yy 
preceding, the remaining 2.9 per cent. being the result of accidey 
occurring from 1914 to 1921. 

The following statement shows the number and compensatis 
paid in each type of disability: 


Number Compensation 


Compensable accidents: of cases (final awards) 
Beso ee rt EE OSB ii 662 $4, 102, 938 
Permanent total disability _..... - 17 8, 520, 883 
Permanent partial. __.._.....-..- 10, 310 
Temporary total. __-......-....- 46, 910 3, 674, 524 
Temporary partial_.-.......---- 179 
Wem 2idolivetl -. eet. vas 58, 078 16, 298, 345 


In general, the mode of presentation is by a summary table an 
a corresponding detailed table presented in the oe. The table 
show distribution by industry and extent of disability, cause by ey 
tent of disability, cause by nature of injury, location of injury } 
extent of disability, ages by extent of disability for all groups an 
for each sex, wages by extent of disability similarly distributed, an 
injury by cause of accident and extent of disability. There is als 
a brief table showmg the year in which each accident occurred a 
the extent. of disability. 

Summarizing all compensated injuries by industries for the yea 
it appears that manufacturing was responsible for 26,429 cases, cor 
struction for 10,230, transportation and public utilities for 10,97: 
trade for 4,750, clerical and personal service for 4,127, mining an 

uarrying for 618, iculture for 353, and industries not otherwi 
dlassified for 598. ased upon an estimated number of employe 
covered in manufacturing and in mining and quarrying, an inju 
rate was obtained, showing that for manufacturing as a whole the 
were 20 compensated injuries per 1,000 employees during the yea 
By detailed industries the rate ranged from 7 per thousand in clotig 
ing, 10 per thousand in printing, and 11 sa thousand in textiles 
51 per thousand in paper and pulp manufacturing, 42 per thousan 
in blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills, and im lumberngy 
37 per thousand in clay products, and 35 per thousand in met@ 
goods and machine build: , ete. 

The number of persons engaged in construction work was 10 
obtainable except for shipbuilding, where a rate of 38. per thousan 
appears. Report is made also for some branches of transportatiot 

owing a rate of 104 per thousand in cartage and trucking, 65 pé 
thousand in stevedoring, and 20 per thousand on steam and electr 

railroads. Mining and quarrying showed a rate of 95 per thousan¢ 
' These figures are for all compensated injuries without regard 
seriousness. Deaths constituted 0.6 per cent of all compensate 
injuries in manufacturing generally, while in lumbering the rate ws 
more than double (1.3 per cent), paper ane pup manufacturil 
following closely with 1.1 per cent, and clay products with 1 per cen 

Permanent injuries constituted 22. per cent of all compensate 
injuries in manufacturing, the highest ratio being in wood product 
(32.8 per cent), fine machines and instruments coming next Wi 
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36 per cent. The lowest rate is in clothing (10.3 per cent), clay 
oducts coming next with 13.7 per cent. 
Handling of objects is the source of the largest number of injuries, 
ing credited with 14,917 cases, falls of persons ranking next in 
mber with 9,217. It is interesting to note that more permanent 
juries are produced by handling of objects than by falls of persons 
949 as against 1.130), but that while the former is responsible for 
r deaths, falls of persons occasioned 151 fatalities. Power working 
achinery caused 8,483 injuries, of which 3,412 were permanent in 
ir results and 28 were fatal. 
Considering numbers by the nature of the injuries, cuts, punctures, 
d lacerations (22,427) come first, bruises, contusions, sprains, 
nd strains following with 16,963 cases, while fractures, traumatic 
nputations, and dislocations accounted for 13,198; there were 
(44 cases of burns and scalds and 2,446 cases of other forms of 
ury. The handling of heavy objects caused the largest number 
cuts, ete. (7,153), while power working machinery came next with 
79 injuries, of which 1,664 were in metal working and 1,108 in 
Moodworking. Fractures, etc., were due more frequently to falls of 
sons than from any other cause (3,083), handling of objects comin 
xt with 2,481 cases, followed by power working snaniewe wit 
273 cases. As to the part of the body injured, as is well established, 
i upper extremities are more frequent sufferers, representing 


tio 


yb 


“"665 out of the total number of cases (58,078), thumb and finger 
vogqecdents constituting a substantial part of this group. Injuries_to 
‘eal ie lower extremities represent 15,320 cases; such injuries are more 

-gacquently serious, causing 63 deaths, as against but 45 in the case 
“ange juries to the upper extremities. Head injuries are much less 
quent (2,774 in a 1), but 205 were fatal, while of 8,791 injuries to 
a | trunk 184 were fatal. : . 
uf Of the 662 deaths, 67 showed no dependents. Data were incom- 
jog™ete In 25 cases, so that they could not be tabulated, leaving 637 
vogeses for study. The awards in these cases totaled $3,937,444. 
loti nat the cost was to society can not be estimated.” Widows 
ag (viving numbered 475, ranging in age from 18 to 86 years. The 
song” tllows 30 per cent of the average weekly earnings of the husband, 
ing’ Over $8.66 per week. In many cases parents were dependent; 
rete, Lese the maximum payment 1s $7.21 per week. There were 

B® children of compensable age (under 18), of whom 56 had neither 
nagment left. ‘“‘These children, left. to fight their way without the 
sangudance of either of their parents, were each allowed Sank a maxi- 
tio of $4.33 a week until they became 18 years of age. What 
pe ppened to them in their atengule through life can not be answered 
ctr: . Where a parent survives, the maximum allowance to a 


ild is $2.89. 

Other tables show the average age of injured workers, the average 

ates’, and the nature of permanent disabilities received, by part of 
my, duration, and the amount of compensation. 

volume, together with those promised, makes available a 

ist amount of statistical information of the utmost importance 

th regard to cause, nature, and distribution of industrial injuries, 

md the tremendous cost to industry, society, and individuals result- 
g therefrom, all of which will, it is hoped, ead to a desirable incite- 

nt toward prevention. 
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Wyoming 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Department of the State of Wyon, 
ing renee in its eighth annual report the operations unde; the 
law of the State for the calendar year 1923. The system in th 
State is one of compulsory insurance, exclusively in a State fund 
The year was marked by a serious catastrophe by reason of the explo, 
sion of gas in a coal mine, resulting in 47 deaths, dependents surviy; 
in every case. This resulted in a lowering of the balance in the gey, 
eral fund from $328,437.68 at the beginning of the year to $142,730,4 
at its end; however, the reserve fund made a gain, from $457,368.93 
at the beginning to $476,828.79 at the close of the year. 

Receipts and disbursements by industry classes show premiuy 
receipts of $499,464.22 and payments on orders of award of $672. 
082.87. Two outstanding industries are coal mining, from whic) 
$152,158.35 was received on account of premiums, and oil drilling 
which paid $134,389.40. On account of the disaster noted, all 
mining payments amounted to $335,600.76, more than double the 
amount of premiums received, while in the oil-drilling industry they 
was a margin remaining after the payment of $122,549.38. Ey. 
pressed in percentages, the coal industry paid 30 per cent of the pre 
miums and called for 50 per cent of the awards; the oil industry paid 
31 per cent of the premiums and was charged with 20 per cent of the 
awards; while all other industries paid 39 per cent of the total pr. 
miums and were given 30 per cent of the total orders of award. 

There were 82 original awards on account of death, 1 on account 
permanent total disability, 111 on aecount of permanent purtidl 
disability, and 1,607 on account of temporary total disability, o 
1,801 in all. Besides these there were 667 supplemental! follow-up 
awards made. The total amount awarded in death cases was 
$261,933.96, besides $1,700 for funeral expenses. Six awards for per 
manent total disability, 1 original and 5 supplemental, granted 
$12.904.10; awards for permanent partial disability amounted to 
$129,946.72; while for temporary total disability they were $157; 
215.96. This gives a total of $562,000.74 in benefits and $114,126.45 
for medical and hospital orders. 

The number of employers paying into the fund during the yea 
was 1,530, the highest for any year with the exception of the fifth, 
when 1,605 employers contributed. s 

As in other years, the bulk of the report (136 out of 165 pages) § 
taken up with the statement of individual accounts with the indus 
trial accident fund. 





An 


Peace Officers’ Indemnity Fund 


A unique piece of legislation is the creation by an act of 192) 
(ch. 97) of a peace officers’ indemnity fund from which to provide 
compensation for injuries to the peace officers of the State and coun 
ties who receive salaries and are employed by the State, any counly 
of the State, or the k»ard of county commissioners. Compensati0l 
and medical and hospital service are provided on the same basis & 
for industrial employees, administration being committed to the 
State treasurer, who is to follow the same procedure, as nearly ! 
practicable, that is used in connection with the industrial law. The 
counties contribute a sum equal to 114 per cent of the salaries 
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herifls, deputy sheriffs, undersheriffs, and constables, while the 
kate makes a similar contribution for its peace officers and further 
marantees a@ contribution to protect any overdraft to the extent of 
3s per cent of the earnings of its peace officers, including the 114 per 
ent above mentioned. An initial appropriation of $25,000 was made 
ytheState. Contributions from the counties amounted to $1,010.13 
during the — of the year that the law was in effect. Only a 
ingle award was made and that in the sum of $25. These figures 
over the operation of the law for nine months. 
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me Operations Under Danish Workmen's Compensation Law ' 
01 Zs 
en, OMPENSATION to employees in Denmark for accidents in- 
| od curred in the course of employment is provided for by the law 
COal- of July 6, 1916, as amended June 28, 1920. Under this law 
Svery employer in whatever line of business? is liable for accidents 

0 all of his employees and must insure this risk with certain com- 
panies authorized by the Danish Social Board to write such insurance. 
The report of the Danish Workmen’s Compensation Board. (Ar- 
bejderforsikrings-Raadet) for the years 1922 and 1923 shows. that 
juring those years 11,183 and 12,516 accidents, respectively, were 
eported to the board, as against 10,496 in 1921. is, the report 
states, is probably due to increased employment in various industries. 

The report contains the following figures as to compensation for 
he various kinds of disability: 7 











V, O 














W-UD Number of cases on which action was taken: 1922 1923 
Z DOG oho hee adil. CEL Na ha 300 298 
he Permuamems Gteability....- se 3, 013 3, 277 

per 
nted pS RRC NES SRE REE a Ey ES RE SR TE AT, IRE 3, 313 3, 575 
“a Cases in which compensation was granted: 
oy ee Ee ss neh euiines 179 167 
0.400 = Permanent disability .._._............_-..-------- 2, 416 2, 554 
Amount of compensation paid: 

vee I, hii bt uk so coca kr.2__ 1, 642, 421 1, 316, 399 
th PE a i te dem mimics kr__ 4, 365, 398 4, 123, 378 
! Final settlement in reviewed cases___________-_- kr_- 220,035 248, 164 
s) 1S AE? Fis [oan he et ee kr__ 6, 227, 854 5, 687, 941 


dui Compensation benefits are not always paid directly to the bene- 
fciary by the board. In the two-year period, in about one-seventh 
of the cases in which compensation was granted, involving about 
one-half of the total sum so awarded, special forms of payment were 
decided upon, such as payment through annuities purchased, through 
savings accounts with restrictions upon withdrawals, through the 
purchase of State bonds, ete. 











'Data are from Denmark, Arbejderforsikrings-Raadet, Beretning for aarene 1922 og 1923; and consular 
feport of Oct. 29, 1924. 
‘Tncluding agriculture and allied work. 
' Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Danish Sick Funds, 1924 ! 


T THE congress of the central associations of Danish sick fun 
A held at Sonderburg, South Jutland, August 4 and 5, 1924 ; 
was stated that at the beginning of 1924 there were 1 6 
voluntary sick funds with a membership of 1,391,151. In 19x 
14,934,234 kroner? was paid out by these funds for medical attend. 
ance, 3,724,218 kroner for medicine, 5,369,555 kroner for care in cay 
of sickness, and 7,081,119 kroner for sick benefits (sjwkpenningay), 
The Danish law on invalidity insurance, which became effectiy, 
in October, 1921, increased the duties of the sick funds. 


Franco-Belgian and Franco-Luxemburg Conventions Relating to 
Social Insurance * 


HE Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, July—September 
T 1924 (pp. 235-237, 122), contams the terms of ratification 
of the Franeo-Belpian and the Franco-Luxemburg convention 
relating to social insurance. The Franco-Belgian esiavention wa 
concluded between the two countries November 30, 1921, and wa 
accepted by the French Parliament July 12, 1923. The convention 
became efiective through letters exchanged by the representative: 
of the two countries May 13, 1924, and the rules to be followed in 
carrying out the terms of the convention were agreed upon at th 
same time. 
An identical convention between France and Luxemburg wa 
ratified by the two countries at Paris, August 6, 1924, and became 
effective August 28, 1924. 





1 Tidskrift f6r den svenska pensionsférsikringen, No. 8, Stockholm, October, 1924, pp. 145-147. 
? Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 


+ For the terms of the conventions see MONTHLY LaBor REview, January, 1924, pp. 159-161. 





LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Decision as to Enforceability of Orders of Railroad Labor Board 


N THE Monrary Lasor Review for July, 1924 (pp. 213-215), 
a brief account was given of a number of decisions involving the 
status of orders of the United States Railroad Labor Board. 

These were actions by employees or organizations of employees 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., seeking to compel the latter 
to make its procedure in adjusting labor disputes conform to the 
findings and decisions of the board. It was there held that such 
decisions and findings were but advisory and not enforceable by any 
action of the board, nor could the courts compel obedience thereto. 
From the latest decision there cited an appeal was taken to the 
circuit court of appeals, the employees’ union continuing to seek the 
enforcement of a decision of the board by means of an injunction to be 
issued by the court. 

Briefly stated, the difficulty was that, while the Pennsylvania 
Co. accepted the principle of employee organization and repre- 
sentation and of collective bargaining, it insisted on restricting the 
organization of employees to its own workmen, thus avoiding thé 
intervention of the more inclusive brotherhoods. Representatives 
chosen by the votes of some of the company’s employees had func- 
tioned in a conference at which employment conditions had been 
arranged; but the complamant organizations were supported by the 
Labor Board in the position that there had not been a proper election, 
and a second election was directed to be heid under rules prescribed 
by the board. The refusal of the company to hold this election, and 
its persistence in acting upon the agreements as to work conditions 
arrived at in the conferences held under its own elective system, were 
the basisof the presentcomplaint. What was desired was an injunction 
to restrain the company from enforcing the provisions of the agree- 
ment thus made; from enforcing any change in wages and working 
rules from those in effect June 30, 1921, ler the so-called national 
agreement, which had been arrived at by the United States Railroad 
| \dministration in conference with the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated organizations; frem continuing to deal with 
the representatives chosen on the company ballots; and to prevent it 
from financing or controllmg in any way the organizations of the 
| company’s employees for the purposes set forth in the transportation 
act in regard to the determination of labor conditions, and from 
refusing to confer and deal with the complaining System Federation 
No. 90 as the proper representative of the great majority of the 
‘company’s employees. re was also a request for a decree for an 
accounting of damages sustained. 
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In the circuit court of appeals it was said that the entire series of 
questions could be resolved into a single one: ‘‘What are the ciyj) 
and statutory rights of the complainants in the premises?’ It wag 
found that no interference with the civil rights of the complainant 
had been shown. They had the right to organize, to bargain colle. 
tively, and to strike. The sole complaint was a grievance against the 
company for refusing to comply with the provisions of the transpor. 
tation act of 1920. This was said not to disturb the rights belonging 
to the two parties. It offered a form of machinery for adjusting labo 
disputes and strikes, with ‘‘the public interest first in mind.” The 
carrier might deal with individual representatives and the employeg 
might sell their own labor in any way that they chose. The law dog 
not require a company ‘‘to recognize or to deal with or confer with 
labor unions. It - not require employees to deal with their en. 
pevee through their fellow employees.” (Penn. R. Co. v. Labor 

oard, 261 U.S. 72, 43 Sup. Ct. 278; see MonTHiy Lazor Revirv, 
April, 1923, pp. 143-146.) 

Among eepowers of the Labor Board is one of deciding disputes 
between a railroad company and its employees; but this does not 
carry with it a power of enforcement, nor does it confer upon the 
courts any power to intervene to enforce such decision. ‘‘Though 
liable to such punishment as public opinion may inflict, the employer 
(and dikewise, in a reverse situation, the employees). may, for any 
reason or no reason at all, decline further to engage in the. dispute.” 

The act contains in itself no provision by which the board can en- 
foree its rules, nor does it rare either of the parties with means to 
coerce an unwilling opposing party. It follows that no charge of 
conspiracy could be sustained. Nothing that: the company was cial 
was unlawful under the act, either in purpose or in means employed. 
Therefore, the decision appealed from, dismissing the appeals for in- 
junctions, must be ane (Pennsylvania System Board of Adjust- 
ment of Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight ae 
rt Express & Station Employees v. Pennsylvania Co., et ~ i 1 Fed, 

2d) 171.) 





Liability of Employer for Acts of Industrial Police 


HE quite common practice, authorized by special statute in 4 
+ number of States, of persons or corporations holding consider- 
able amounts of property procuring the appointment of persons 
as special guards or industrial police, results in a somewhat anomalous 
condition. The proprietor in interest designates the person whose 
appointment is desired, secures his appointment as deputy sheriff, 
constable, or other peace officer, and pays his compensation, but he 
is to exercise certain functions of public officials. The appointee 
may or may not be an actual industrial employee. The laws, of 
course, vary, and the practice is even more widespread than the legal 
rovision. ‘Thus no law exists in the State of Mississi pi providing 
or such arrangement, but the supreme court of that State recently 
had before it a case (Walters v. Stonewall Cotton Mills, 101 So. 495) 
in which the liability of the proprietor for the conduct of the appointee 
was considered. 
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The Stonewall Cotton Mills was a corporation operating a factory 

» a village in which there was little except the mill and the activities 
mnected therewith. In fact, the corporation owned at least the 
rger part of the village, including the streets and alleys, a moving- . 
‘eture show, and the village jail. The village was unincorporated 
ind dependent on county officers for the maintenance of order. Under 
hese circumstances the general manager of the company requested 
ne Nicholson to accept appointment as deput sheriff promising to 
ay the necessary premium for his surety bond, and also a salary of 
75 per month to supplement any fees that he might make as deputy 
Sheriff. In the course of his activities Nicholson was found to ives 
Goficted personal injuries on one Walters, for which action was 
rought against the company as the person responsible therefor. 
Liability was denied in the court below, but the supreme court re- 
Fersed the judgment and remanded the case for a new trial. 

It was recognized that the authorities differ as to the liability of 
persons and corporations for the wrongful acts of police officers who 
‘have been commissioned by public officials at their instance. Some 


ith 


Les . ‘ 
ot Megourts hold that despite the manner of appointment and pay the 
he Meeficer acts for the State and not for the employer, so that no recovery 


an be had. 


However, the weight and better reasoned modern opinion is that, where 
ersons, natural, or artificial, with the consent of the State, employ police officers 
f the State to represent them in protecting and preserving their property and 
paintaining order on their premises, and such officers are engaged in the further- 
nee of their duties, acting within the general scope of their powers, they become 
nd are servants of and employees of such private persons and corporations and, 
or any negligent or wanton acts committed by them in the line of their duties 
o the injury of others, their masters or employers are liable. 


Liability does not depend on the express or implied authorization 
or the particular act. 

If the servant at the time of the wrongful act was engaged for the master in 
he general scope of his employment, though acting contrary to the express 
nstructions of the master, still the latter is liable. Or, putting the same principle 
nother way, if the servant, when he committed the wrongful act, was acting in 
urtherance of the master’s business for which he was employed, the master is 


jable, although the servant in the doing of the act has, contrary to the instruction 
bf the master, stepped beyond his authority. 


Within the doctrines herein stated, the court ruled that it was 
hecessary for the jury to consider the question of the scope of the 
mployment, as well as the nature of the relationship existing be- 
ween Nicholson and the alleged employer. 

The case was therefore, as stated above, reversed and remanded 
or a new trial. 





Union Rules Discriminating Against Outside Contractors 


BRIEF article under the above heading appeared in the 
Montraiy Lasor Review for July, 1924 (pages 215, 216), 
giving an account of a decision by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia declaring invalid a rule of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers of America which required 
Oniractors engaging in work in any locality other than their home 
ty to pay the wage of the place of the work or of the employer’s 
home city, whichever is higher. The parties in that case were a 
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New York contractor anda local of the union in the city of Washingt, 
D, C. The court declared the rule an unlawful restraint of interstay, 
commerce, creating monopolies of local contracts, and violating {j, 
antitrust laws, as well as being unjust, oppressive and discriminaio), 
and contrary to public policy. 7 

A similar case arose in the Court of Chancery of the State of Na 
Jersey, the same brotherhood, through its local in the city of Neway\ 
being defendant. in a case involving the performance of work in tha 
ony ba a New York contractor. (New ersey Painting Co. v. Loc) 
No. 26, Brotherhood of Painters, etc., 122 Atl. 622.) That couy 
took the same view as that taken by the court of the District ¢ 
Columbia. 

On appeal, however, the Court of Errors and Appeals of Ney 
Jersey reversed the decision of the court of chancery and sustaino( 
the rule as one which an organization of workingmen might adopt ani 
enforce if in their judgment it would effect an economic advantage, 
(126 Atl. 399.) At the time of the origin of the case (1922), th 
union scale of wages in Newark, and in Atlantic City where th 
contractor also had work, was $8 for an 8-hour day, 5% days pu 
week, while the New York rate was $9 for an 8-hour day, 5 days pe 
week. The work had progressed satisfactorily to employer and 
employees until the latter were ordered out by the business agent in 
accordance with the rule adopted in January, 1922, at a convention 
of the International Brotherhood held at Dallas, Tex. The rule also 
provided that at least 50 per cent of the employees should be from 
the locality in which the work was being done. 

A New Jersey statute of 1883 declares that it shall not be unlawtul 
for two or more persons to unite or agree to persuade and advise by 

eaceful means ‘‘ any person or persons to enter into eny combination 

or or against leaving or entering into the employment of any person, 
persons or corporation.” This statute was referred to in the opinion 
of the court of errors and appeals, with a comment on an early d ictum 
in a case, Jonas Glass Co. v. Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, (77 
N. J. Eq. 219, 79 Atl. 262). It was there said that the statute] 
merely had the effect of rendering the combination no longer indict- 
able. In the instant case the court announced that statement 
“unnecessary to the decision of that case. * * * The statuteis 
much broader in its scope than the above statement or dictum would 
seem to indicate.”’ . 

Reference was then made to a number of other cases in which this 
statute was considered, and the trend of recent decisions generally 
was said to be to the effect that an act lawful, if done by one, is not 
necessarily rendered unlawful by the mere fact of concerted action. 
Not it concert, but an unlawful object or means, or acts done 
for the malicious purpose of injury to another, must appear. _[n the 
instant case there was no direct intent to affect the complainant 
company solely; there was no arbitrary discrimination between one 
person or corporation and another, but the rule applies to all eu 
ploying painters throughout the United States who undertake to d0 
work outside of their home districts. 

Authorities were then cited in support of the position that “the 
union may arbitrarily fix a uniform seale of wages applicable to all 
its members and strike to enforce its demands,” and the strike wil 
not be interfered with if lawfully carried on. 
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The complainant. apparently conceded this position, but. insisted 
; there was imeffect a sliding scale of wages ostensibly adapted to 
» varying economic local conditions, which in operation actually 
~cruminated co pgs: some employers, as a class, In the matter of 
wes to be paid. This was said. to be an unsound basis of attack, 
ce it was aimed, not at the combination of workmen but at. the 
ect of such combination upon the. employers. Under the law, 
prkers may sell.their labor to.whom they please under such con- 
tions as they may agree upon, individually or in combination. 
les formulated by them ga be enforced by such action as. lies 
thin the law, and. ‘‘ courts ought not and can not legally enjoin them 
on such concerted action simply because such action may affect 
Sine employers.’’ 

The conelusion was reached, therefore, that the injunction should 
ot be granted, and the decree of the court below was reversed with 
£:. Mi. statement that. the bill of complaint should be dismissed. 

the J There was a dissent by three justices and two judges sitting, one of 
the fhe latter preparimg a brief opinion. Accepting the effect of the 
pt! Mtatute of 1883.as to legalizing combined action, this judge found still 
pet Zi unlawful discrimination in the rule, “because it is not founded 
‘i fipon any subject properly germane to the wage scale.’ The rule 
| Biked a wage of $8 for pi it and $9 for New York, whereas the rule 
01 Hi to outside contractors had. the effect of destroying the standard 
ls Hface for Newark because the contractor happened to live in a city 
ot Binving a higher seale.. “‘ The place of residence of the contractor is 
pt in any way germane to the wage scale he should be required to 
ry.” This being the ease, a discrimination based on place of residence 
one was said te be in principle a boycott and unlawful. The Fed- 
al Constitution forbids discrimination by one State against the 
tizens of another, ‘‘and it seems to me a curious condition, which, 
ile denying to the sovereign States themselves this privilege of in- 
lidating the equal rights of the eitizens, should accord such right 
invasion to the star chamber ex-parte committee which met in 
allas, Tex., in the year 1922 and promulgated the rule here in 
nestion for the government (under penalty of strike) of all citizens 
all the States.’ 












“ Absent: Voters’ Law of Arkansas Held Constitational 


n. BA S IN several States, there is in Arkansas a statute (sees. 3810 
ne et seq., Dig. 1921) providing for voting by persons absent from 
he their county of residence on election day. The law establishes 
nt ge Method of securing ballots and providing for their transmission 
ne feed ong: It. provides that ‘‘a qualified elector of the State of 
Kansas who. may, on the occurrence of any general or primary 
do Meection, be unavoidably absent from the county in which he resides 
id is a qualified elector therein, because his duties, occupation, or 
he #Siness requires him to be elsewhere within the State on the day” 
all m2 such election may vote for the officers under consideration. 
ill Pe law is of general application, though employees of railroad 
mpanies, traveling salesmen, and college students are named. 
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At a primary election held August 12, 1924, a decision was reach 
between rival candidates by a majority of six votes. Labor 
engaged in the harvesting of peaches in an adjoining county, aboy 
4 miles from the line of the home county, voted in conformity wig, 
the absent voters’ law. There were 40 such votes, most of them fy 
the successful candidate, and his opponent challenged the constit,, 
tionality of the statute. The court found that the constitution dog 
not specify the method of conducting an election, except that it shal 
be by ballot, with certain specifications as to records, etc. Thi 
statute permits voting by an absent voter ‘‘with the same effect x 
if it were cast in his home precinct.” Nothing appears to discredj 
such a procedure. It was further contended that as these votey 
were not of the classes named in the statute, the added words “y 
other person” should be restricted to persons of the same class 4 
those specifically mentioned. The court ruled that this would tak 


away entirely the force of the words “‘or other persons,” and refused fi 


the contention. Another objection that they were not within th 
meaning of the law on account of the shortness of the distance fron 
the county line, so that it would not appear that they were “ unavoid. 
ably absent,’’ was likewise denied. he men were working at the 
harvesting of peaches, and their contract required them to be present 
and prosecute their work without interruption. The test of 
‘“‘unavoidability” is not a matter of exactness, and “‘its extent cap 
not be accurately measured or defined.”’ 

The contentions of the plaintiff therefore entirely failed, and the 
judgment of the court below in favor of allowing the votes to bh 
counted was affirmed (Jones v. Smith, 264 S. W. 950). 


Rights of Nonresident Alien Beneficiaries under Workmen’s Comper 
sation Law of Pennsylvania 


juries to employees is elective. Among its provisions is one 

that declares that “alien widowers, parents, brothers, and 
sisters, not residents of the United States, shall not be entitled to 
any compensation.” In other words, only a widow and children 
of a deceased workman are within the provisions of the law. 

An Italian was employed by a mercantile company which had 
insured its compensation liabilities in the Travelers’ Insurance (o. 
The employee, who was unmarried, was killed in the course of the 
employment. His parents, residents of Italy, submitted a claim for 
compensation, which the board denied on account of the provisions 
of the statute above quoted. The claimant then took the case to4 
court of common pleas, which held that the provision in question was 
invalid because of a requirement of the treaty between Italy and the 
United States securing to the citizens of each country the mghts 
allowed to their own nationals in cases of injury or death “ caused by 
negligence or fault.” 

ecepting the ruling of the court, the board made an award, from 
which the employer and its insurer appealed. The trial court, 
accordance with its previous ruling, affirmed the award, and an apped 
was then taken to the superior court. The judgment was here It 
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versed, that court taking the position that the statute was not in 
conflict with the treaty, but that the law of Pennsylvania coverin 


i injuries or death “caused by negligence or fault” harmonized wit 
‘the treaty as it now stands. 


However, the law in the case in hand establishes a different basis. It 
does not take away the right to sue for injuries or death caused by 
negligence or unlawful: violence, but authorizes the adoption of 
a system of compensation, without reference to fault or negli- 
gence on the part of the employer, by agreement between the 
employer and employee. Until they have made this agreement, the 
employee’s right to sue is unchanged, and passes to his representa- 
tives in case of death, entirely in harmony with the treaty; but if 
the employee accepts the provisions of the compensation law he 
covenants in accordance with its terms, from which it results that his 
parents, aliens and nonresidents of the United States would not be 
entitled to compensation in case of his death. It was suggested 
that while the employee might waive his own right to sue in case of 
injuries, he could not waive the right of others to recover damages 
for death caused by negligence. The trial court adopted this position, 
but the superior court rejected the contention as not consonant with 
the terms of the act, which covered cases of death not due to negligence 
as well as of those due to negligence in so far as claimants within the 
terms of the act are concerned. In the view suggested, if the act is 
not thus uniformly applicable, the dependents “‘ would in every case 
be remitted to the uncertainty of an action at law for damages,” 
with the attendant evils which the compensation law undertook to 


| remove. 


It follows that the employee had, in electing the provisions of the 
compensation law, seat for both himself and his relatives any other 
remedy than that provided by the statute. ‘This contract he is 
authorized by the statute to make.” The statutory right to re- 
cover damages for negligence resulting in the death of the son no 
longer existed to the parents, though in the absence of such election 
they might have brought action in the case of death due to 
negligence or fault; but a claim for compensation is, for such claim- 
ants, expressly barred by the statute which formed a part of the 
contract between the employer and his employee. 

This ease was subsequently carried to the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, where the opinion of the superior court was affirmed 
without qualification. (Liberato v. Royer, 126 Atl. 257.) 





COOPERATION 





Management of Cooperative Stores 


Fourth Congress of the Cooperative League,* contained 4 
brief presentation of a few of the principles underlying the 
organization of cooperative stores. The committee found that 
failures of cooperative stores are, roughly, due te one or more of five 
causes: (1) Competition of private stores; (2) lack of oo mgicd along 
the members; (3) poor management; (4) an imefficient board of 
directors; or (5) lack of proper ‘bookkee ing and accounting. 
Competition.—The committee states flatly that the eompetition of 
the private store should not be a problem to any genmume cooperative 
store. “Where the private store is seriously mterfering with the 
cooperative store and the officers and manager are badly complaining 
of their difficulties, we may be perfeetly sure that the cooperative 
principles are not being followed.” The cutthroat competition of 
the chain store is one of prices only. The task of the cooperative 
store is to emphasize the quality of merchandise and service; in 
these two respects the cooperative store can set a pace the chain 
stores can not follow. 

Loyalty of members.—Loyalty, the committee feels, is largely a 
matter of leadership and initiattve. The cooperative _— should 
make a careful survey of its community to find out the kind of com- 
petition it must face and the kind of people it must deal with. 

When the society gives no savings returns to nonmembers, it fails entirely 
to recognize their contribution to the cooperative work. On the other hand 
when it gives full savings returns in cash to nonmembers it gives them some- 
thimg they do not fully appreciate. The society which gives eredit for savings 
returns to nonmembers only to be applied toward the purchase of stock is at the 
same time rewarding loyalty and making members. 

To_have a loyal membership you must give them a cooperative organization 
worthy of their loyalty. To expect our members to be enthusiastic about a 
store which looks like a pigpen and a staff of employees who dress like ragpickers 
is to expect the impossible. If we are running a store which is genuinely coopera- 
tive in form, spirit, and practice, the public will be loyal to it whether we want it 
or not. Without a cooperative structure and cooperative service, the society is 
bankrupt before it opens its doors and would do better to keep out of business. 
Every group contemplating organizing a store society should survey its member- 
ship and find out whether it has any genuine social imagination and executive 
ability. 

f . . . 

Management.—The committee warns against the election of the 
blustering, noisy member as manager as “the surest way to kill a 
cooperative business”; also against the manager who can not delegate 
responsibility to his employees, but goes on performing all the routine 
details of the business to the neglect of the big things; and the mana- 
ger who tries short cuts to success, branching out before the initia 
venture is really in successful operation. 


;"F report of the committee on store management, made to the 





1 For an account of this congress see MONTHLY LABOR Review for December, 1924, pp. 150 to 197. 
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It advocates the; concentration of purchasing with, one or two 
reliable wholesale firms. ee 

Directors..-Some of the duties of the efficient board of directors, as 
the committee sees them, are the close supervision of the business, 
The relations with the employees, and the relation of their society to 
the national movement. Many boards of directors fail in these 


duties. 


It is not the job of the directors to manage the business of the store nor in 
any way to interfere with the legitimate activities of the manager; their work 
is that of supervision. Most important of all their functions as supervisors is 
that of watching the bookkeeping methods and of checking over earefully all 
fnancial statements. Scarcely I per cent of the boards of directors in American 
cooperative societies can tell you what percentage of the gross income of their 
stores go to wages, delivery expenses, rent, merchandise, purchases, etc. Fewer 
vet can tell how many times the stock has been turned over im the course of a 
year. Your committee insists that the board of directors which does not check 
very often the expense percentages and the stock turn and devise means of keeping 
the percentages to the proper low level and the stock turnover up where it should 
be, ought to be turned out of office by the membership. 

In very many eooperative organizations the employees are entirely neglected 
as factors in the association. here is no more powerful force for building up 
or tearing down a business than the employees. It is a duty of the directors 
to see that the employees are educated in cooperative principles, consulted as to 
store policies, and recognized as the responsible parts of the association which 
they really are. 

In this country there are still hundreds of cooperative societies, many of them 
very large and powerful, which maintain a policy of complete isolation so far 
as the cooperative movement itself is concerned. Strong organizations within 
the territory covered by a suecessful wholesale refuse to work with that whole- 
sale; others will have nothing to do with the district league within their own 
territory; hundreds have not yet been willing to recognize the existence of a 
national cooperative educational league. The directors of these organizations 
are entirely responsible for the failure of their societies to join the national 
movement. 


As an incentive to the directors in attending board meetings the 
committee suggests that societies try paying the directors a nominal 
amount for each one attended. Also it feels that better-qualified 
persons might be selected for membership on the board if the European 
custom were followed of having special nominating committees to 
study the available material more carefully, so that men and women 
could be chosen for this important office for their fitness rather than 
for their popularity. 

Bookkeeping and accounting.—The report points out that “the 
only way of determining the business success of any organization is 
to find the difference between the gross profit and the expenses. 
This means bookkeeping.” The committee advocates the installa- 
mere some system of perpetual inventory with a control committee 
in charge. 

As for the problems of auditing and accounting, it is pointed out 
that these can more easily be solved. by cooperative effort among 
many societies than by one society, and attention is drawn to the 
accounting services. of three central cooperative organizations. * 


—— 








* An account of existing services was given in the December, 1924, issue of the MontuHLy LaBor 
REVIEW, p. 156. 
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Farmers’ Cooperative Associations in the United States 


HE United States Department of Agriculture has recently 
es issued preliminary reports on cooperative cheese factories anq 
cooperative livestock marketing associations, respectively, in 

the United States in 1924. 


Cheese Factories 


‘THE report on cooperative cheese factories‘ states that this 

form of cooperation is probably the earliest to develop among 
American farmers. There are records of one such factory in Wisconat 
as early as 1841. One factory still in existence was formed about 
1863; its sales in 1923 amounted to approximately $29,000. The 
average age of the associations reporting was 11.1 years. 

Of the 413 associations now in operation, 92.5 per cent are located 
in the five States of Wisconsin, New York, Oregon, Minnesota, and 
Michigan; the remaining 7.5 per cent are in 13 other States. 

It is estimated that the 413 associations had in 1924 a combined 
membership in excess of 16,400. The average membership of the 
396 associations reporting on this point is 40. 

Many of the associations included in the study handled other 
dairy products besides cheese, but in most cases the manufacture 
and aie of cheese was the main business, and the greater part of 
the estimated income came from this source. 

The table below shows the number, membership, and 1923 sales 
of the 413 associations: 




















NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP, AND BUSINESS OF COOPERATIVE CHEESE FACTORIES, 
BY STATES 
| Number | Estimated Amount of 
State of asso- | member- business, 
ciations ship 1923 

| install 
EE REL oR ee PO ER ee a Ps OE a, hee 10 700 | $360, 000 
We ites. Ao a ee RS 21 735 756, 000 
New York........2 PEE TORT Ee a Le ee re ee ee 33 1, 221 825, 000 
Aafia. a eran RI, anise tonite nse: or: sige cM - “wean hatin 33 825 2, 376, 000 
Ween... 535243 SID RSL i er) re 285 10, 260 11, 685, 000 
TE ORE ee EE eee SOE eee E ee RS ee ne 31 2,719 696, 000 
I, ne ae 413 16, 460 | 16, 698, 000 








Of the associations, 60.1 per cent are composed of producers only, 
46.2 per cent pay dividends on capital stock, £2 per cent pay dividends 
on patronage, 87.3 per cent handle the products of nonmembers also, 
91.6 per cent of the business being secured from this source, and only 
4.6 per cent have contracts with their members binding the latter to 
deliver their cream to the association. 


Livestock Marketing Associations 


"THE report on livestock marketing associations ? presents data 

from 1,547 organizations of this type. These associations are, 
the report states, “undoubtedly the simplest of the various cooperative 
enterprises created by the farmer to assist him in his marketing a- 


1 United States. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Cooperative cheese 
factories in the United States, 1924, by R.H. Elsworth. Washington, 1924. 16 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
2 United States. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Live-stock market- 
ing associations in the United States, 1924, by R. H. Elsworth. Washington, 1924. 18 pp. (Mimeo 
graphed.) 
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vities. Almost no capital is required to launch such an association; 

nly enough members are needed to insure car-lot shipments ; a formal 
ly rganization, while highly desirable, is not essential; and the duties 
of secretary and manager can in many instances be performed by 
armers in addition to their farming operations.”’ 


While the data at hand throw little, if any, light upon the matter, it is the 
opinion of the writer that the small informal associations are gradually giving 
way to larger enterprises which may be viewed as stable business institutions. 
This seems to be particularly true in several States where the plan of county-wide 
organizations is being encouraged. Summing up the facts at hand, it would 
appear as if the present tendency as regards the marketing of livestock is toward 
the well-organized association with a large enough membership and operating 
over a big enough area to provide a volume of business sufficient to insure the 
economies which come with large-scale operation. Furthermore, it is believed, 
although data have not been collected upon the point, that more experienced and 
better-trained managers are being demanded for the associations and that the 
number of farmer managers will steadily decrease. This is in line with what 
Pcseems to be the tendency throughout the entire agricultural cooperative move- 
ment—namely, larger units, business-trained managers, and a striving for such 
Seconomies as may be obtained from a large volume of business. 
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d Although local shipping associations have existed since 1883, it is 

" only withm the past 20 years that their number has become signifi- 
cantly large. The average length of existence of the societies report- 

*T Bing on this point is a little over five years, and the largest number 

‘started in any one year were formed in 1921. 

" BE Ofthe associations, 94.7 per cent are in the 12 North Central States. 

e Membership reported by 898 associations totaled 171,450, or an 


average of 191 per association. “If the 898 associations are repre- 
sentative of all the organizations, then the total membership is 
8, BB approximately 295,000.”" — wey 
On the basis of the business reports of 771 associations the report 
estimates the total 1923 business of the 1,547 asseciations at $162,- 
896,000 and of all active associations at approximately $250,000,000. 
The following table shows, by States, the number, membership, 
») geand 1923 sales of cooperative livestock associations: 












































0 q NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP, AND 1923 SALES OF COOPERATIVE LIVESTOCK 

000 ASSOCIATIONS 

000 : ——___— = ——S=aEE 

- Num-| Esti- Num-| Esti- 

000 ber of | mated | Estimated ber of | mated | Estimated 

State asso- | mem- | business, State asso- | mem- | business, 

— cia- ber- 1923 cia- ber- 1923 

y tions | ship tions | ship 

Is Re oe 145 | 29, 870 |$15, 994,000 || North Dakota_....___. 62 | 5,580 | $2,094,000 

0, SOUND ccciehicisnintaeedipe 92 | 25, 852 | 11,884,000 |} Ohio.__..-.-.....-.--.. 66 | 29,304 | 15,273, 000 

Ri eas ee TE 334 | 46,092 | 42,295,000 || South Dakota_......._- 88 | 17,424 | 5,656,000 

y On PRE 24 | 7,608 | 2,228,000 || Wisconsin.............. 139 | 28, 217 | 11, 159, 000 

0 Michigan ._...........- 82 | 17,466 | 8,402,000 || Others................. 82 | 12,252 | 8,336, 000 
Minnesota. ............ 302 | 51,038 | 28, 406, 000 = 
il ey RR cag 102 | 18,870 | 7,575, 000 Total__..........| 1,547 |294, 271 |162, 896, 000 
Nebraska... 2.0.2.2... 29 | 4,698 | 3,594,000 

. Of the associations reporting on the various points, 89.6 per cent 


», | ve composed of producers only, 10.1 per cent pay dividends on capital 
, (eck, 53 per cent pay dividends on patronage, 67.9 per cent handle 
. §g ‘he products of nonmembers, constituting 64.2 per cent of the total busi- 
— tess done, and only 7.9 per cent operate on the basis of contracts 
* @ with members. 

In addition to the 1,547 local associations there are 26 terminal- 
market sales agencies, 25 of which operate on a commission basis, 
[179] 
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and 1 at Lexington, Ky., which owns and operates its own termina) 
steekyards. and conducts, an auction to which shipping associations 
or individual producers may consign livestock. 

During 1923 the 25 sales agencies. handled nearly 10,000,000 pj. 
mals, which sold for $192,564,000. 


Loans Under Federal Act 


HE December 1, 1924, issue of Agricultural Cooperation, pub. 
lished by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Eeonomies 
states that hundreds of millions of dollars are being loaned to coopers. 
tive marketing societies in the United States solely on the basis of 
warehouse receipts issued by warehousemen licensed under the 
Federal warehouse act. 


Public warehousemen who ean establish to the satisfaction of the United State; 
Department of Agriculture that they are entirely trustworthy, thoroughl|y com. 
petent, and financially responsible may be licensed to store certain agricii|tura| 
products. The eligible commodities are cotton, wool, tobacce, grain, farmer,’ 
stock, peanuts, late potatoes, dry beans, and dried fruit. 

The reeeipt which a licensed warehouseman may issue is a definite contract 
between the depositor and the warehouseman showing, among other things, the 
exact quantity of the product intrusted to the warehouseman, its grade, variety, 
and condition. Any encumbrances against the goods stored must be clearly 
shown. In short, the receipt contains the information essential to a banker to 
make a fair loan. 

Federally licensed warehousemen are subject not only to examination prior to 
licensing but are under constant supervision thereafter. A plaw similar to that 
used by the United States Treasury Department in the supervision of national 
banks Is in operation. During each examination the financial condition of the 
warehouseman is determined, for he must at all times maintain a definite amount 
of net assets. He must keep constantly on hand @ sufficient quantity of the 
agricultural products he is licensed to store to cover all outstanding warehouse 
receipts. The penalty for misappropriation of any depositor’s products is 
severe. ’ 

Soe favorably does the banking fraternity view the receipt issued by this class 
of warehousemen that many banks accept the receipts as collateral without 
question. The intermediate credit banks, the Federal reserve banks, and hun- 
dreds of the leading commercial bankers have expressed a preference for them. 
Cooperative associations find it to their advantage to store their products with 
warehousemen who qualify under this law. It not only gives them a preferred 
warehouse receipt, but it gives them a wider field of credit and frequently bette 
interest rates. 


Cooperation in Foreign Countries 
Canada 


HE November, 1924, issue of the Canadian Co-operator (Brant- 
ford, Ont.) contains statistics of operation for 1923 of seven 
consumers’ societies and one marketing association (the United 

Grain Growers (Ltd.)), affiliated with the Cooperative Union of 
Canada. The consumers’ societies have been in operation for from 
21% to 20 years and their membership ranges from 120 to 2,510. 
Following are some of the 1923 data given: 


Consumers’ Marketing 
societies association 


4, 646 35, 880 
$2, 821, 305 


1, 200, 835 
Net profits 532, 172 
Amount returned in patronage dividend... -_.—-..- 
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au he August, 1924, issue of the: same publication contained statis- 

hs quoted from a report issued by the British Columbia Depart- 

nt of Agriculture, showing the number of cooperative, societies 

i various types im existence in) that Province at the close of 1923 
Bhe as follows: 





Number 

Consumers’ societies LEP SS DO OS EEE OS ee SS ee = oe 84 

Marketing BesOviavions - --...-----4--- 4 ke 59 

- Cow=tentime, O00:, SOviIetiOn 28 es 2 fe SUSIE LL - 30 

8, CveniMNG, SSS S54 1 0s I. CE sigs sh Leis). sket 12 
‘i 

of pO EE SS es Fey. Maneege Cae Y Say De 185 


Czechoslovakia 


tes MeHE Czechoslovakian Statistical Office has just issued a report * 
on the development of cooperative societies other than eredit 
1) [getbat country in the years 1922 and 1923. The following table 
“ni from the report shows the number of societies of each type 





























































































~ ecember 31 of each of the two years: 
vf MBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
” DECEMBER 31, 1922 AND 1923 
to Bohemia Moravia Silesia Total 
nat Type of soeiety 
: a 1922 | 1923 | 1922 | 1923 | 1922 | 1923 | 1922 | 1923 
he 
int a 
the icultural societies: 
. NE a ASR ARIES RE ESS Tee. 220 212 123 117 10 9 353 338 
use EE. co cet eit ebbheackdadesoccoads 68 80 179} 200 12 13-| 250 | 293 
is Distilleries......-...------- Ft agoornn, 54 64 41 42 15 16 110} 122 
Flour mills and bakeries.-.............._- 45 44 12 12 1 1 58 57 
Fruit and vegetable canneries... _.......--. 16 16 12 2 ae Sih anno 28 28 
ASS Chicory works. ............-.- aed ial 34 AN aa eRe 34 34 
Out pth dh earn ee SEE ee ll 13 3 3 2 2 16 18 
uns Marketing societies— 
(| oe a ea Spe ye 21 21 14 13 1 | 1 36 35 
Tl. SE Cai I ee tee 34 33 69 65 7 5 110 103 
ith Hand cultivation or leasing. ......_...____ 315 215 72 64 7 7 394, 346 
red [ge Societies for joint: use of machinery, elee- 
ter ST a a es ee ee 474 542 211 213 34 43 719; 798 
M Ce ee ee deo ha. 21 B 13 14 2 2 36; 39 
y SCLIN rn onan eat, Bc 1, 313 | 1,357 749 | 1757 91| 197 | 2,153 | 2,211 
ustrial and commercial societies: 2 | 
a eu 236 211 95 74 19 15 350 | 300 
Productive societies..............-..------ 397 387 196 193 12 14} 605| 594 
(ERR eR a, 457. |. 449 142 153 21 23 | 620 | 625 
nt ee ee 1,000°} 1,047 433 420 52 &2 | 1,575 | 1,519 
en sumers’ societies: 
ad Consumers’ societies proper _...........-.- 780 | 699 | 450 412 80 69 | 1,310 | 1,180 
A Housing societies......................---- 872 | 888 290 301 74 69 | 1, 236 | 1, 258 
of ae AN a a 13 12 5 5 1 1 19 18 
pm Tota sona-edetesstcae--+--aaf 665 | 1,500] 745, 318 | 155}, 139.| 2,566 | 2, 456 
1d. lic utility societies. __.............-.-..--. 44 46 7 6 2 51 55 
ing th es Le OEE PEE rete | 4 142 | 4,049 | 1,984 | 1,902 | 208} 200} 6,344 | 6, 241 
ion : 
880 ‘ot the exact sum of the items, but is as given in the report. 
205 ncludes workers’ productive and other societies. 


‘techosiovakia. Office de Statistique. Report No. 43: Développement des coopératives, autres que 
tdit,en Boh@éme, Moravie et Silésie au cours des années de 1922 et 1928. Prague, 1924. 8 pp. 
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Germany 


"THE Gewerkschafts-Zeitung (Berlin), the official organ of the Cen. 
eral Federation of German Trade Unions, announces in its issue, 
October 11, 1924, the opening on October 1, 1524, of the first Germy 
labor bank, which under the name Joint Stock Bank for Workex 
Private Salaried Employees, and Civil Servants (Bank der Arhbeity 
Angestellten und Beamten A. G.), has taken over the business of ti, 
former German Capital Development Co. (Deutsche Kapitalveryy, 
tungsgesellschaft). 
he board of directors of the new bank includes the president ¢ 
the General Federation of German Trade Unions (as chairman), thy 
resident of the Federation of Unions of Salaried Employees (Af, 
und), a representative from the Miners’ Union, and Dr. Rudo 
Hilferding, ex-minister of finance. 

The shareholders of the new bank are all the trade-union federation 
affiliated with the General Federation of German Trade Unions anj 
the majority of those affiliated with the Afa-Bund and with th 
General Federation of Civil Service Employees. 

The shares are made out in the name of the owner and are trans. 
ferable only with the consent of the board of directors. The paid-w 
share capital is 750,000 gold marks.’ 

In spite of the unfavorable economic conditions prevailing in 192}, 
the German Capital Development Co., the bank’s predecessor, had 
not only preserved its paid-up gold capital but had also made, 
gratifying profit, and the progress which it made in 1924 was suc 
that the prospects for the development of the new labor bank may 
be considered to be very favorable. 


Great Britain 
Consumers’ Societies 


HE following table, taken from a statistical summary from the 
1923 annual report of the British Registry of Friendly Societies 
shows the statistics of operation for that year of consumers’ cooper 
tive societies registered under the industrial and provident societies 
acts: 


OPERATIONS OF REGISTERED COOPERATIVE CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES IN GREA 
BRITAIN IN 1923 


[£ at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies] 


————$<—" 








} 


Num- | 
| Number 
ber of of 


socie- 
ties 


Amourtre 


: 0 
Share Amount of Sugpius on wale 


capital business aioin fe 


Type of society 
on 
purchases 





General supply societies 1, 296 £75,295,073 | £164,909,351 | £16,210,920 £11,410." 
4 293, 901 12, 206 


Coal supply societies 41 22, 74, 887 ) 11,4 
Refreshment societies 44 267, 043 567, 460 29, 195 


Miscellaneous societies 33 206, 644 538, 541 23,791 1,2 


1,414 ; 75, 843,647 | 166,309,253 | 16,248,524 | 11, 123,98 
1, 428 73, 514, 877 | 171,082,290 | 14, 283,384 | 10,920,% 























Gold mark at par = 23.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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In the same year societies of all types affiliated with the Coopera- 

tive Union numbered 1,441, according to an account published in 

nfs the October, 1924, issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin 

edie (pp. 313, 314). The 1923 operations of the 1,431 societies for which 
nye detailed statistics are given were as follows: 


e 

_ ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS OF THE COOPERATIVE UNION IN 1923, BY TYPE OF 
iter, SOCIETY 

the 


[£ at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies] 

















—_————— 
— Sea Num- 
and, - ber of | Number o are and t ber of 
Type of society socie- | members | loan capital Sales Net surplus | “¢m- 
ties ployees 
Consumers’ retail societies - pe we) 1,314 | 4, 569,256 | £87, 923,097 | £165, 490, 038 | £12, 628, 213 |_____... 
Consumers’ federations.......... i) 75 1 46, 891 186, 128 LL OM Lwalcsai 
Productive societies ?............ 105 37, 868 3, 016, 044 5, 104, 600 324, 625 | 10,828 
Wholesale societies: 
ee Be SSeS ee eee 1 (8) 28, 478, 593 66, 205, 566 (4) 33, 373 
Geattigh tui as nwttidncocscnk 1 (3) 6, 622, 300 17, 261, 828 (3) 9, 428 
Iriel... hie iw Oh inbets 1 Cosi +... dada dep ental 353, 350 (@) 92 























1 Share capital only. a : ea 
2Includes both consumers’ productive societies and workers’ productive societies. 
i Not reported. 


Industrial Societies 


In the October, 1924, issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette (pp. 
354, 355), are given statistics compiled by the chief registrar of friendly 
societies. Reports were made by 1,529 ‘‘industrial” societies in 
Great Britain in 1923 with an aggregate membership of 4,558,000 

ersons, sales for the year of £253, 212,000,' a net surplus saving (be- 
Ses deduction of interest on share capital) of £17,546,000, and a 
working capital of £134,082,000. As compared with the previous 
year, membership increased by 59,000 (1.3 per cent) and capital by 
£7,175,000 (5.7 per cent); sales, however, decreased £4,100,000 (1.6 
er cent), due solely to decreases in the business of retail societies, 
or the wholesale and productive societies had an increased volume 
of business. In the case of the retail societies, in many instances a 
¢ h volume of goods was handled than during the previous year, 
alling prices being responsible for the decrease in the money value 
of the sales. 
REA The value of goods produced in 1923 was as follows: 





Associations of consumers: 


Productive departments of consumers’ societies— Value of products 

a Pen OGNNOIOS. |. cots. 4. ce SS Rec. 4 Saatnuet».---=- £27, 982, 498 

unt fe PEE TERS RES SE TE. ae 28, 264, 425 
ed in Productive societies— 

NN EEL, FERIA, ORL ONE ITO Rl 5 209, 809 

Baking and other societies__..._._..........-..------- 2, 018, 162 

Workers’ productive societies........._.._..21.-l2- sl. .-eee 2, 844, 026 





ita aati i Ra an lad tee ear eae gece Cup pinetat iio 61, 318, 920 


Since 1913 the value of goods produced has more than trebled, 
due principally to expansion in the productive departments of the 
wholesale societies. 













' Including farm and dairy produce, valued at £1,524.000, and wholesale as well as retail sales. 
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The following table shows the number of employees, amount paid 
im wages, and value of the goods, produced: by each type of society 


im 1923: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
PRODUCED BY CONSUMERS’ 
BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 


AMOUNT PAID IN 
AND WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES 


WAGES 


[£ at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies} 


AND VALUE 


OF 


GOODS 
IN 1923, 








Associations of consumers 


Associations of wor 











7 T 
Industry group Number! Amount Value of a Amount | V 
of em- paid in | »eduetions em. | Paidin 
ployees wages ployees| W2ses | I 
Food and tobacco... .......-...-.....-.- 26, 435 | £3, 770,716 | £43, 610, 174 189 | £19,559 | £ 
CGI Be oe eo... Santee one a 20, 100 2, 113, 890 5, 497, 774 4, 599 464, 040 | 1, 
Soap, candies, and starch.........-..-.- 1, 847 244, 986 2,345, 006.}........ VEN: Sia) 
| ESR eae a amg RE 3, 441 333, 412 1, 565, 658 773 87, 287 
Mining and quarrying-______._.....--.- 507 56, 917 100, 821 197 16, 789 
Building and woedworking.........-.- 8,138 | 1, 149,419 2, 676, 944 736.) 105, 353 
Printing ____.__ ee 2,-737 362, 048 1, 089, 368 965 148, 818 
Metal, engineering, and shipbuilding 1, 721 233, 503 683, 406 367 40, 256 
CO i 1, 369 161, 723 904, 753 208 21, 403 
Tote. 2008... tees CU 66,295 | 8,426,614 | 58,474,894) 8,084) 903,505 | 2, 
BE tll wines acpi in tame ita a.ck trea 63, 557 8, 776, 666 59, 937, 812 7, 536 853, 137 | 2 




















Zoods 
nNrod 


} 
kers 


a 


no nt 
) 


iced 


129, O15 
596, 030 


170, 134 
23, 373 
204, 895 


30D, 06 





Data similar to the above were given for the years 1913 to 1922 in 
the February, 1924, issue of the Monrnty Lanor Review, pages 
219 and 220. 


Agricultural and Fishery Societies 


The November, 1924, issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette con- 
tains (pp. 394, 395) information as to agricultural and fishery so- 
cieties in Great Britain in 1923, taken from reports made to the regis- 
trar of friendly societies. The following table shows the number, 
membership, amiount of business, and. profit or loss of each type of 
society in 1922 and. 1923: 


STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF AGC AS AL AND FISHERY SOCIETIES IN 1922 
1 


[£ at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies] 























Number of ; Profit (+) or loss 

societies Membership Amount of business (—) during year 
Type of society — 

1922 | 1923 1922 1923 1922 1928 1922 1923 

Agricultural and fishery sup- a 
ly societies !__......2-._- 636° | 596 | 113,823 | 107, 210 | £8; 813, 355 | £8, 966, 949 | —£7, 519 |— £27, & 
keting sovieties_.......- 248.| 230} 38,305 060} 4, 199,533 | 3,343,536 | +11, 812 2, 694 
Service societies *............ 98 1 74 | 170, G81 | 176,606 L......waniidionscuvids +10,185 | +9, 438 




















icultural wholesale, and ’s trading societies. 


1 Inclades farmers’, allotment.workers’, fishermen é, 
holdings and allotments, credit, cattle insu_ance, aud sgt 


2 Includes service (threshing, etc.), s. 
cultural promotion societies, 
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Italy ' 


HE Italian Federation of Cooperative Agricultural Supply So- 
4 T cieties, with headquarters at Piacenza, was founded in 1892 and 
now has member societies throughout Italy. Its chief function is, as 
ts name implies, that of furnishing its members with agricultural im- 
plements and mappiies, it also has set up a number of experimental 
stations and seed-testing offices and has a legal-aid department for 


the use Of its‘members. The federation maintains strict neutrality 
in political matters. 

At the end of 1923 the societies affiliated with the federation had a 
combined membership of about 500,000, and sales for the year of 
ap proximately 975,000,000 lire.? 

Ihe following table shows the growth of the federation, by 10-year 
periods, since 1893: 


DEVELOPMENT OF ITALIAN AGRICULTURAL FEDERATION, 1893 TO 1923 


[Lira at par=19. 3 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Number of affiliated societies 
Share capital 
and reserves 
Purchase |Nontrading Total of federation 
societies societies 





Sales of 
federation 





Lire Lire 

33 12, 985 711, 147 
238 364 111, 196 5, 374, 632 
608 : F 261, 860 21, 444, 179 
2, 411, 675 268, 406, 103 




















The report of the National Cooperative Credit Institute quotes 
p 70) the following figures supplied by the Italian Minister of Labor, 

owing the number of cooperative societies of each type oun March 
31, 1921: 


% 
N) 


Number 


ESSN SES: SO, Scat al 6, 481 
Production and labor societies__.__............-...--..-.-. 7, 643 
Credit societies 

Insurance 


Lithuania 


October, 1924, issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin 
' (London) gives an account of the cooperative movement in 
Lithuania. Consumers’ societies form the largest group of coopera- 
ive porate in that country. On January 1, 1924, 256 of these 
rere affiliated with the Lithuanian Union of Cooperative Societies. 
itisstated that the union supplies goods to all the consumers’ societies 
ithe country even though they are not in membership with it. The 





‘International Cooperative Bulletin, London, November, 1924, pp. 333, 334; and Instituto Nazionale di 
wedito per la Cooperazione, nel primo decennio della sua attivita, 1914-1923, Rome, 1924. 
Lira at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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development of the union and its affiliated societies from 1919 to 1993 
is shown in the following table: 


DEVELOPMENT OF LITHUANIAN COOPERATIVE UNION AND AFFILIATED 
SOCIETIES, 1919 TO 1923 


(Litas at par=10 cents; exchange rate varies] 









































Affiliated societies Central union 
Year Mem- Re- 

Num-| “her. | Share | Reserve} Other | Amount | Share | 20, | Other Amount 

ber ship capital fund funds ofsales | capital fund funds of sales 

Litas Litas Litas Litas Litas Litas Litas | Litas 

I es 67 | 14,834 | 181, 560 2, 873 2,175 | 2,847,948 | 55,890 832 2,770 | 2,321, 571 
_ , eee 140 | 29,512 | 344,348 | 112,612 | 101, 545 | 5, 938,452 | 103,304 | 75,992 | 94,265 5, 223 317 
Se .: 186 } 41, 577 | 458, 379 | 247, 307 | 262,026 | 8, 515,699 | 144, 233 | 94, 284 | 106, 534 | 4, 696, 535 
RE | 231 | 55,033 | 585.872 | 221, 208 | 204, 902 | 8,316, 224 | 205, 857 |170, 195 | 210, 344 | 6, 718 4 
Sens 255 | 59,358 | 779,399 | 466,052 | 325,326 (13, 323, 476 318, 881 |190, 487 | 255, 326 | 9, 318, 719 





a 


The membership of 408 consumers’ societies numbered 97,104, their 
share capital amounted to 1,247,256 litas, their reserve to 745,824 
litas, and their sales to 21,317,592 litas. 

The agricultural cooperative movement, although of great impor- 
tance since Lithuania is an almost exclusively agricultural country, 
numbers fewer societies than the consumers’ movement. At the end 
of 1923 the Union of Agricultural Societies had in affiliation 26 
associations with an annual business of 3,625,259 litas. There are 
also two other unions, one devoted to the improvement of agriculture, 
though also dealing in various farm supplies, and the other being more 
especially concerned with the export of agricultural products. This 
latter has 131 members, mainly agricultural societies. 

Altogether there are 140,293 persons who are members of coopera- 
tive societies of one type or another. Assuming that each member 
represents a family of four persons, the cooperative movement, then, 
reaches a total of 561,172 or 25.8 per cent of the population of the 
country (not including that section occupied by the Poles). 


Russia 


AX ARTICLE in the September, 1924, issue of the International 
Labor Review (pp. 411-434) traces the situation of the coopera- 

tive movement in es from the beginning of the Soviet 
régime to the present time, showing the effect of the policies of the 
Government upon the movement. According to this account the 
history of Russian cooperation may be divided into three periods: 
End of 1917 to beginning of 1919, during which the cooperative 
apatenn continued to function independently, although hampered by 
the general policy of the Government; beginning of 1919 to beginning 
of 1921, when the movement became entirely a State institition, 
and from 1921 on, during which its autonomy was gradually restored. 
During 1918 the movement was not only left undisturbed 11 its 
operations, but was even privileged to some extent by the central 
authorities, though subject to occasional interference by the local 
authorities. During this time the shortage of supplies and the mse 
in the cost of living aided the expansion of the consumers’ movement 
and its productive enterprises. From 1917 to 1921, 248 plants for 
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working up agricultural products were thus established, of which 
141 were mills of various sorts, 5 were soap factories, 38 were cream- 
eries, 51 were fruit and vegetable preserving works, and 13 were 
tanneries. 109 6 wha 

Toward the end of 1918 their difficulties increased, as it became 
necessary to obtain special authorizations from different Government 
authorities before any step could be taken. 

Credit cooperation declined to almost nothing. ‘There was 
nothing to be gained by borrowing, and accordingly no further 
deposits were made.’’ And when the drop in the ruble came, those 
societies which had escaped ruin wound up their business and took 
to trade. All other banks being closed, the Moscow orgs. € Bank, 
the central cooperative credit organization, became for a while the 
depository of even Soviet institutions, but it was nationalized at the 
end of 1918 and the flow of deposits slackened. By a decree of 
January 27, 1920, credit societies were made a part of the consumers’ 
system and their services placed at the disposal of the State. 

At the close of 1919, due to the prohibition of trade in agricultural 
produce on the open market, the agricultural cooperative organiza- 
tions, although still in existence, were in a sorry plight. The only 
function of the Russian agricultural cooperative societies was that 
of working up agricultural produce—i. e., making butter, cheese, 
etc. By the decree of January 27, 1920, the central agricultural 
unions were made sections of the Centrosoyus and the local societies 
sections of the regional and provincial unions of consumers’ societies. 
Finally all central organizations except the Centrosoyus were 
abolished, and by the spring of 1921 agricultural cooperation was 
practically nonexistent. 

Small-scale industries and artels (associations of workers) were the 
only organizations which were able to make any progress; these 
increased from 600 or 700 at the time of the revolution to 1,721 at 
the beginning of 1920. 

When in January, 1919, the open market was practically abolished, 
being replaced by State distribution by ration cards, the field of 

oD ~ o e 
operation of the consumers’ societies was thus wiped out. State 
distribution, however, did not prove entirely successful, and the 
authorities finally decided to intrust the whole work of distribution 
to the cooperative societies. 

The first step toward the transformation of consumers’ cooperation into an 
agent of State distribution was taken by the decree of April 12, 1918. By this 
decree consumers’ societies and their unions were instructed to collect commodi- 
ties on behalf of the State and to effect the distribution of articles of prime 
hecessity. They were, moreover, compelled to serve not only their own members, 
but the entire population of the locality. Within the limits of each territorial 
division only two consumers’ cooperatives were allowed to exist—i. e., one general 
cooperative and one workers’ cooperative. Those organizations, which included 
the whole of the local population, enjoyed certain fiscal privileges. By the 
decree of November 21, 1918, for the nationalization of commerce, the consumers’ 
cooperatives were instructed to collect and to distribute goods for individual 
consumption. In each provincial government the provincial offices of the 
commissariat of supply established a network of retail he sufficiently numer- 
_ to supply the needs of the population, including both Soviet and cooperative 
shops. 

In order to obtain goods rationed by the commissariat of supply, each citizen 
had to register with a certain shop belonging to this network. The commissariat 


of supply nominated representatives to serve on the administrative boards of the 
Centrosoyus and of the regional and provincial cooperative unions. The local 
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offices of the commissariat were authorized to suspend or annul decisions take, 
by the Centrosoyus and regional ‘1nions respecting the distribution of coy 
ties, if such decisions were found to be contrary to the program laid d. 
likely to be detrimental to it. 

Accordingly, from 1918 onward, the consumers’ cooperative movement ¢ay. 
ried out the instructions of the commissariat of supply. Even at that time 
however, it continued its strictly cooperative work of supplying its members wit} 
such commodities as were available on the open market. he decree of March 9 


imodi- 
Yn or 


1919, abolished the last remnants of this form of activity. It also suppressed the 


Soviet sale shops and handed over the entire business of distributing produce o 


all kincs and commodities of prime necessity to cooperative societies rec jsti. 
tuted as a “‘community of consumers.”’ The whole of the residents in any give, 
locality were obliged to become members of the “community of consumers” foy 


their district. Subscriptions were abolished, since, as these associations were 
the State distribution agents, they did not need capital of theirown. They were 
grouped in provincial ynions with the Centrosoyus at their head. After a fey 
months, misunderstandings and discontent having arisen among the peasants 
the ‘‘communities of consumers”? were renamed “‘ consumers’ societies.” : 

The consumers’ cooperative movement had, in reality, been made a teelinica] 
branch of the commissarie t of supply for the distribution of commodities—that jg 
to say, an economic agent of the Soviet authorities. The Soviet press chose to 
refer to it as the ‘“‘new”’ cooperation; but it had, in fact, nothing in common wit) 
cooperation properly so called. ‘This would-be cooperative organization at last 
took its natural place in the State financial system, and its expenses were included 
as an item in the budget. 


The New Economic Policy 


In the spring of 1921 the Soviet Government introduced a new 
economic policy under which trade and private enterprise were 
allowed to function. It thus became possible to reestablish the 
CRID ERSTE organizations, but, although the agricultural and indus- 
trial societies were released from the control of the consumers 
societies, they were still dominated by the communists. By a decree 
of April 7, 1921, and subsequent decrees, the consumers’ societies 
were in the main released from State control, though membership 
in them was still compulsory and the local authorities still retained 
their right to representation on the societies’ boards of directors. 
Also, even after free commercial operation was permitted on private 
markets, the cooperative societies were still compelled to accept 
certain commodities in exchange for the goods Ria sold. They 
therefore recovered only slowly. 

The reestablishment of cooperative credit societies has been very 
difficult because of the depreciation of the ruble. Although the 
Government adopted the stable “‘chervonetz”’ ruble, the peasants 
have continued to use the old currency ‘‘ with which credit operations 
of sny kind have been quite impossible.”’ By the 1st of April, 1923, 
however, 900 credit societies had been reestablished, in addition to 
836 in Ukrania. 

Agricultural cooperation, however, though hampered in various 
ways, has made considerable progress, and on J y 1, 1923, there 
were 13,625 agricultural societies with 1,073,602 members in addi- 
tion to 3,743 societies in Ukrania with a membership of 245,287. 

The followmg table shows the number and membership of cooper- 
ative societies of each type at the beginning of 1918 aul 1923. 
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COOPERATION 


COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS IN RUSSIA, 1918 AND 1923 








1918 1923 








Type of societies 
Number of 


143, | Number of | : 
scoldtles Membership ti Membership 


societies 





—_— 


Consumers’ cooperatives. ---- - bua 25, 000 16, 386 | 1 2,000, 000 
redit cooperatives ------.--- : 16, 500 , 1, 055 242, 766 
Agr culturs al associations - owgubpig<ts—=dh idddben] 5, 000 k 13, 625 | 1, 073, 602 
irtels and craft associations. wee 700 18, 112 1, 811, 200 











Total . ‘ . . 47, 200 21, 400, 000 | 49, 178 | 5, 127, 568 





The figures given by the author for the membership of consumers’ cooperatives differ considerably 
from tt ose published by the coove a press, which estimates the total membership at 5,000,000 on 
Jan. 1, 1923, and nearly 7,000,000 on Apr. 1, 1924 (cf. Soyus Potrebiletei, No. 5, May, 1924). However, it 
may b e pointed out that in the statistics wipctes rative institutions no distinction is made between enrolled 
members and active members, although a distinction is made between societies registered and societies 
actually in existence. In these circumstances it is at the moment impossible to give exact figures. The 
estimated figures are quoted on the authority of the author. 


The report concludes as follows: 


The total number of cooperative societies has increased considerably during 
the last five difficult years. If, however, the modifications which have taken 
place in their constitution be ‘closely examined, it will be found that eredit 
cooperation has almost entirely ceased, that the number of consumers’ societies 
has diminished by one-third and their membership by four-fifths. On the other 
hand, the number of agricultural associations is much higher, although their 
membe rship is lower—i. e., about 80 members per association—and their total 
turnover is very small. The only type of cooperation which has progressed is 
that of industrial production, which at present occupies a special position in 
the movement. The economic situation in Russia is such that, unless some 
radical change can be made shortly, the last remnants of the cooperative system, 
once so powerful, will fall into complete decay. 


The cooperative movement used to be popular, it is stated, and 
“had a considerable number of devoted supporters, but at the 
present time economic and political conditions are extremely unfavor- 
able to its further expansion. 


Switzerland 


THE Union of Swiss Konkordia Societies had in affiliation at the 
end of its fiscal year 1923, 88 retail societies whose business for 
the year exceeded 10,500,000 francs,’ according to the November, 
1924, issue of the International Cooper ative Bulletin. These societies 
returned in dividends on purchases for the year 431,000 francs. 

The union itself had a wholesale business of 6,491,451 francs, a 
decrease of 190,000 francs from the business of the preceding year. 
Its share ca ital increased from 508,500 to 516,500 franes and its 
loan capital san 447,400 to 721,200 francs. 


—_— 





'Frane at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate. varies. 
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Trade-Unions in New South Wales 
i aa annual report of the New South Wales registrar of friendly 


societies and trade-unions for the year ending June 30, 1993 

gives certain data concerning trade-union membership for some 
years past. In 1913 the returns showed 214 unions, with a member. 
ship of 218,005; in 1922 the number of unions was 212, but the men. 
bership was 262,494. The membership reached its lowest point ip 
1918, when it stood at 216,186; 1t then rose steadily to 263,487 jp 
1921, but fell slightly in 1922. The female membership showed more 
steadiness than the male, its progressive increase having been inter. 
rupted only once prior to 1922, while the male membership fluctuated 
regularly. In 1913 female members numbered 7,387 and formed 
3.4 per cent of the whole, while in 1922 they numbered 23,182 and 
formed 8.8 per cent of the total. The following table is of interest 
as showing the extent to which unionism had been developed among 
different groups of workers: 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE-UNIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, DE. 
CEMBER 31, 1922, BY INDUSTRY GROUP 

















. 7 Per cent of 

, ; Numberof | Number of wads. 

a unions mem bers — ship 
SR. 8 itn chctcanindee ME BS LASER hr SORER GS eT TS ee: | 15 | 27, 317 10.8 
Clothing____- eee thee Ee) ee Se i pe | 10 | 12, 119 4.8 
Engineering and metal working-_-_- Ae TE ee OS 16 | 27, 084 10.7 
SN I i ok se nene cdeinew ened | 21 | 23, 373 9.2 
Land transport (exclusive of railroads and street railways) ---- 6 7, 372 2.9 
eS GE NNER, Tenis Ladi cuted phe a cgiicn cde tote aem 15 | 17, 022 6.7 
5 SE 0 Re ee EG A 6 27, 830 1.0 
ee NRE ee eee | pes 3 | 5, 367 21 
es GIN I iin ne cans ce meiee-cdsnecee 14 29, 444 1.6 
Shipping and sea tramsport_-_-_...._..-...-...-.-.----..-.---- ik 6, ill 24 
Manufacturing, not elsewhere indicated ___...........-.------! 19 | 15, 491 6.1 
Reem A Si tte 646,05 56 | 54, 766 21.7 
OLIN on Le ale Me ~ ee ate Me ee pethae ~eeenk 192 | 253, 296 | 100.0 





The totals of this table differ from those previously given, since 
20 unions with a membership of 9,198, composed. exclusively of 
employers, are omitted from consideration. It will be seen that the 
largest number of trade-union members is found among the miscel- 
laneous group, with railroads and street railways following, pastoral 
unions coming third, and engineering and metal-working Sdastries, 
and building trades being the only others to show a membership 
of as much as 10 per cent of the workers. With regard to financial 
standing, the order is different. 

Financially, the strongest unions are those connected with the printing and 
bookbinding group, which possess assets amounting to £3 17s. 2d.! per member; 
then follow the mining and smelting group, with £1 19s. 3d. per member. 


The miscellaneous group possess the largest aggregate assets, £39,128; next in 
order is the mining and smelting group with £33,378. 


a 





1 Pound at par=$4.8665; shilling= 24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents. Exchange rate varies. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Membership of English Trade-Unions 
Tis issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) for October, 


1924, contains data respecting trade-unions based on informa- 

tion secured from the registrar of friendly societies, from trade- 
ynions registered under the trade-union acts, and by the Ministry 
of Labor from unregistered unions. All unions are covered, whether 
composed of skilled, unskilled, or professional and clerical workers, 
the only common requirement being that they should include among 
their functions “that of negotiating with employers with the object 
of regulating the conditions of employment of their members.”’ 
The number of the unions and their membership are given from 1893 
to 1923, inclusive, the figures for 1923, however, being tentative and 
subject to revision. 

The number of unions shows a tendency to decrease, owing partly 
to amalgamations among existing organizations. Membership 
reached its highest point in 1920, when it stood at 8,336,000, the 
changes for four consecutive years being as follows: 


MEMBERSHIP OF BRITISH TRADE-UNIONS, 1920 TO 1923 








| Per cent of 
| increase or 
Males Females decrease 
| since pre- 
| vious year 








8, 336, 000 | 
6, 625, 000 | 
5, 610, 000 | 
5, 405, 000 





Detailed figures for the separate industries show that there was an 
increase in membership in only four groups of trades or occupations: 
Mining and quarrying, in which the membership rose from 847,988 
in 1922 to 918,377 in 1923, an increase of 8.3 per cent; boot and shoe 
making, with an increase of 0.7 per cent; railway service, with an 
increase of 7.9 per cent, the membership rising from 443,363 to 
478,492; and road transport, dock labor, and the like, showing an 
}increase of 4.4 per cent. The decreases were in some cases heavy. 


The greatest reductions were in the metal, engineering, and shipbuilding 
group, in which the membership fell by 133,000, or about 16 per cent. Other 
groups showing heavy reductions were builders’ laborers (10,000, or over 17 per 
cent), agriculture (13,000), and pottery and glass (6,000, both over 14 per cent), 
general labor (51,000), and linen and jute (4,000, both over 10 per cent). 


Proportionately the reduction in the female membership (6.1 per 
cent) was much greater than in the male, which showed a falling off 
of 3.2 per cent. 


The total female membership of all groups showed a larger proportional 
decrease in 1923 than the total male membership, mainly due to a heavy reduc- 
tion (over 26,000, or 10.4 per cent) in female membership in the cotton industry 
in which there is a preponderance of female workers. The reduction in female 
trade-union membership in this industry accounted for one-half of the total 
reduction in the female membership of all trade-unions in 1923. 


[191] 
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Although there has been a steady decrease in membership sino, 
1920, the unions as a whole show a marked gain since pre-war days 
the membership in 1923 being 30.7 per cent greater than in 19j3 
This growth has not been uniform. . 


In comparison with 1913, the mining and quarrying, cotton, and bleach, 


dyeing, finishing, etc., groups showed little change in total membership in 1923 
but all other groups showed considerable increases. The agricultural unions ja) 
nearly four times and the paper, printing, etc., g:oup more than double their pre. 
war membership. 


——sEboo a - - -- -—--—. 


Alliances of Scandinavian Trade-Unions'’ 


making, and electrical industries of the Scandinavian countries 

were held during the month of September, 1924. At the food. 
industry conference it was agreed that an alliance be formed of thp 
trade-unions of the respective countries for the purpose of rendering 
mutual moral and economic support in time of vtrikes or unemploy- 
ment. Members going from one country to another are to be given 
free transfer and unemployment benefit. Twelve unions, with a total 
membership of 50,000, were represented at the conference. 

In the shoe industry the present conference took action only in 
increasing benefits and in providing that benefits should be paid in 
the currency of the country having the best rate of exchange. At 
this conference representatives of the Finnish unions were present: 
the tannery workers also sent delegates. 

Under the plan formerly in operation in the electrical industry when 
a federation became involved in a labor dispute it received aid only 
in proportion to the membership of the smallest federation. The 
present conference decided that hereafter the two national federations 
not involved shall contribute on the basis of their own membership 
at the rate of 1.50 kroner’? per member per week. 


cc oie ENCES of representatives of workers in the food, shoe. 





1 Meddelelsesblad, Christiania, September, 1924, pp. 177-179. 
? Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 








Strike of Belgian Miners ' 





which began August 15 was settled about the middle of 
October. This mining section produces about one-fifth of the 
total amount of coal mined in Belgium, and more than 30,000 workers 
are employed in the mines. The strike was caused by a reduction 
in W ages varying from 5 per cent for those receiving less than 30 
francs ? per day to 10 per cent for those receiving 34 francs and over. 
The wages which had been in effect prior to June, 1924, were 38.39 
francs for workers at the face, 32.71 frances for other underground 
workers, 23.81 frances for surface workers, and 11.16 frances for women. 
The wage reduction was put into effect by the employers without 
being submitted to the regional joint mining commission for a decision, 
and the question of a strike was submitted to a referendum of the 
members of the union by its central organization because of this fact. 
The strike, which was voted by a large majority, was called on August 
15, and three days later the number of strikers was approximately 
20,000. An attempt was made by the Minister of Industry and Labor 
to have the question submitted to arbitration, but the employers re- 
fused. Finally, however, at a meeting of the National Jomt Mining 
Commission on October 10, which was ; presided over by the Minister 
of Industry and Labor, it was agreed that the wage reductions should 
range from 5 to 8 per cent instead of 10 per cent and that it should 
be understood that in the future wages should not be lowered until 
the question was considered by the commissions. The miners agreed 
to this proposition, and although they had not been able to prevent 
the reduction in wages they felt that they had maintained the position 
gained after the war in the decision that no new ‘wage reductions 
should be made without consulting the joint commissions. 


A STRIKE of miners of the Basin of the Borinage in Belgium 


























Settlement of Canadian Coal Strike * 


STRIKE of coal miners in southern Alberta and southeastern 
British Columbia, district 18 of the United Mine Workers of 
America,which began April 1, 1924, was settled by an agreement 

concluded October 10. The agreement, which was subject to ratifi- 

cation by members of the union, was voted upon on October 16 and 
nngiil. by a majority of 306 out of a total vote of 6,216. Prior to 
the strike the union had reported a membership of about 9,000, of 


— 


'L'Information Sociale, Paris, Nov. 20, 1924, pp. 5, 6; Bulletin Mensuel du Parti Ouvrier Belge, Brussels. 
Oct. 31, 1924, pp. 79, 80. 

’ Frane at par = 19. 3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
‘Labor Gazette, Ottawa, November, 1924, pp. 931-937. 
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whom slightly more than one-half voted to authorize the strike. 
The smallness of the vote was accounted for by the fact that many 
of the miners had left the district before the vote was taken, as thy 
result was considered a foregone conclusion. In Alberta, too, many 
of the mines are closed down in the summer, as there is generally , 
lack of demand for coal at that time, partic ularly the lignite, wheal 
is used chiefly in households, and at such times many of the mines 
are accustomed to seek work on the farms of the section. In British 
Columbia the demand for the high-grade bituminous coal produced 
is not so seasonal, as it is used largely by the railroads and for making 
coke for the smelter rs, and there is no extensiv e farming country neg 
the coal mines to furnish work for the miners during a strike. 

The agreement between the Western Canada Coal Operatory 
Association and the miners’ organization expired March 31, 1924 
the strike being caused by the proposal of the operators to abolish 
the cost-of-living bonus. The bonus, which amounted to $1.17 for 
men on day wages and to 27 per cent of the earnings of contract 
miners, was fixed by the 1920 agreement. This agreement expired 
in March, 1922, but was again “adopted in August, 1922, after a 
four months’ strike, and had been renewed from time to time up to 
March, 1924. W hen the question of a new agreement came up last 
spring, the agreements in the United States “had been renewed to 
last until March 31,1927. The operators in western Canada proposed 
that the wages should be reduced $1.17 per day, the amount of the 
cost-of-living bonus, on the ground that the cost of living had fallen 
and that the wages in district 18 were as high as in the United States, 
but that in the United States the working-day consisted of 8 hours 
‘“‘at the face,’ while in district 18 the hours were from bank to bank, 
or approximately one hour less than in the United States. They 
also contended that coal from the United States was competing in the 
markets of district 18, with the result that it had been necessary to 
close many mines. The miners objected to the decrease on the ground 
that the large amount of lost time bec ause of the lack of demand for 
coal had resulted in small annual earnings. 

The strike began on April 1, and, as in previous strikes, it was 

reed that maintenance men should continue at work at the rates 
of pay prevailing when the strike began and that operators could 
carry on development work if no coal was produced for sale. Nego- 
tiations were carried on during the summer, and in August it was 
proposed by the Minister of Labor that settlement should be con- 
sidered on the basis of a one-eighth reduction m wages to meet the 
difference in hours worked in district 18 and in the United States. ‘The 
miners’ committee rejected this proposal on the ground that in actual 
practice the one-hour differential did not exist, but at a conference 
arranged by the resident officer of the Labor Department the latter 

part of September the miners proposed as a compromise a decrease 
of $1 per ‘aay for contract miners and of one-eighth for men on day 
wages, which was in turn rejected by the operators because of the 
length of the contract desired by the miners. At the renewed 
negotiations, which took place the second week in October, and at 


which both the Prime Minister of Alberta and the Federal panniete 


of Labor were present, the conferees agreed to a reduction of $!.1/ 
per day for contract miners and of one-eighth, or 12% per cent, of 
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he wages of workers paid by the day. The earnings of contract 
jiners had averaged about $9.50 per day, so that the $1.17 reduc- 
‘on amounted to approximately one-eighth in their case also. The 
verago reduction for workers on a day basis was 90 cents. __ 

The followmg table shows the wages for an eight-hour day in the 
‘ferent occupations, which were fixed by the agreement: 





DAILY WAGES OF COAL MINERS IN WESTERN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1924 





y S | : } Ww 
Occupation we. of Occupation bet, =4 
; 


















Inside workers Outside wor kers—C oncluded 








ot lighters wii Be ee ery, $6. 56 || Tipple engineers____.________- +: ceed $6. 66 
© .o.tticemen Over ap ae 6.55 || Sereen engine tenders___..._________. 5. 91 








































-atticemen’s helpers- Pods thew dbebbnl 6.03 || Locomotive engimeers._____________. 6. 66 
me PIES ¢ ETE SALE TS | 6. 56 | Locomotive switchmen- are 6. 30 
aheren’s epee ooo - 34) ee oO 
SILAS. oo 6 bo ethenkd = om bo ale ded « 3 she 2 eo bet tae ee. oo o. - 
2 > ea RE at 6.03 || Water tenders__-__- Sve, a ee 5. 87 
oes S211 eS aS Tel 6.31 | Railway car handlers____ B22 5. 86 
otormen’s helpers... ......-..- cuales 6. 03 || Tipple dumpers (men).____.__-_____- 6. 20 
eomotive engineers. ........__._-- 6. 31 || Tipple dumpers’ helpers-- --._.-.-.- 5. 91 
eomotive switchmen.__._......-. 6.03 || Tipple dumpers (boys)___..._.____-- 3. 85 
ENS ALERT OS ET 8 LR CO prec eaer 5. 91 
ivers (spike team) ----....-..-.--- be re ee et Bo sthll. dots dlse- . = 
CS OE piainciaty . Us || Carrepairers neipers----...--..---- le 
scigs ee oe Se 3. 85 Breaker engineers._............_._-- 6. 66 
Ee a Rs ae ee O, Aire: Be Fes es rok te che 5. 75-6. 19 
So pedi Granade ebestine pratatet 4 Ee |  ”  hegee rene a erie 6. 66-7. 12 
yn boys Os 6. £ srdd bobdae tts 3. 23-3. 85 rena ee AER . - 
STEEL Ee ee Bae ae 6. 31 Asl I ey > 
in and tail rope riders__...__._--- -' : bbe oe (men) width a : - 
OO" Oper: Le aes FEET Ce Tes }. |} Couplers (men)_-_-__-. ‘atavkee 5. ¢ 
ekers GIS SS BPS ee Se 6. Oe f Saperecom. sk exe... 3. 85 
paders ht F et MP ETOE ED page he 6.08 | Breaker oilers... _ 4. mbbadiwte. 5. 87 
Goa eee ee ee 6.56 || Washer or tipple oilers_.........---- 5. 87 
ck miners - Ss adel Mat lecssaia 7.02 || Breaker picker bosses__ ___________-- 6. 20 
ber handlers , bd a a alt 6.31 || Timber framers_-__-.............--- 6. 66 
ers, Slope and incline-____.._..-- 6. . tee J conyers AEE C2 RE a: > 
“tN " 29332 Sele A ee LSA a 6. a EE SAREE ee 
whinemenm (@ir)_.........._... ™ 7.02 | Breaker-platform bosses_____._.__-.- 6. 20 
achinemen (electric) - wn! FRA 8.24 | Breaker-platform men__.___________- 5. 86 
achinemen’s helpers (air) _- -__-_-- 6. 56 || Breaker screen men. --........---~-- . - 
achinemen’s helpers (electric) ---.- 6.67 || Rock-bank men....................- D. 4 
bmpmen. _ _ Ry ned 6. 03 at-DeOMe BOM. ..................... 5. 
bmpmen (Galt mines) oe eiicall 6. 47 te hoes ie SES ee Le Se . 
istmen > ED ; <a 6. 31-6. 56 | Stablemen.-__- ery ee ES o. 16 
} Ee 3. 85-5. 02 || Finishers after box car loaders___---- 5. 76 
| ippers._._ are 6.03 | Motor-truck drivers_- wa 6. 66 
ippers (boys) ; edna 3. 85-5. 02 | All other labor not classified__....__- 5. 7¢ 
pe fitter’s helpers pniennaiiciaiba 6. 03 
ek carriers . : eee es 3. 53-5. 02 Beehive coke ovens 
. utchmen__- Ee a ae 6. 56 . 
llermen eee F 6.03 | Steam locomotive engineers. ___.-_-- -| 6. 66 
) lother labor not classified__....._- 6. 03 ee . Shel & ot Eee : . 
Pee api 5. 76 
, Outside workers *lasterers.____ a! eee eS ee 5. 76 
) Carters and cleaners.._............-- 5. 76 
ttom men. . ES se rae ae eee ee OO on ce kc 5. 76 
U ite pickers (boys) ...._.._.__- mR 3. 53 
ee eee 5. 76 Belgian coke ovens 
oilers (men) gible aaa ‘ 5. 76 ae 
p tollers (boys) - - Ti Acar eae ata inci 6. 66 
SS a et Fs. | | RSP 6. 19 
RE ee ae 6. 20 
p mksmiths............. ipaiilbaiicmais k yf 28 iain 6. 19 
ecksmiths’ helpers...............- re i a a 5. 86 
y ee ay) ae 7.12 
‘ penters’ helpers eh 6. 20 | Briaueting plant 
wer-house engineers... - ........... 6.66-7.28 || | nee 
| meting @ngineers._...............- 6. 47-7. 04 Rupineare PR See Serene. ty . 66 
= OE RE RE. RST 5. 76 a ia so cw cslelthioaiaemeeiaas sebivas 47 
{ cin ed onc cecceeccte Se BY NO «so. cok os Gccadoenes cue 6. 03 
Tope @ngineers.................- Je VO SS oa 5. 76 
wer-°SS-rope engineers - - a 2 8 ASG Re ee a 6. 20 
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Considerable difficulty was met in fixing the term of the agra, 
ment, but it was finally agreed that it should run till March, [997 
subject, however, to six months’ notice after March 31, 1925. : 

Approximately 8,000 miners were involved in the strike, of whoy 
about 1,500 were in the Crowsnest Pass district in British Columhj, 
and the others in Alberta south of Edmonton. The other mine 
in the two Provinces were not involved, and as a consequence they 
was an increased demand for coal from the mines which were jy 
operation. In some of the union mines an arrangement was ma¢e 
to operate at the old scale of wages pending a settlement, and jy 
some of the nonunion mines union organizers secured union wage 
or working conditions or caused a stoppage of work. 7 


The time lost in man working-days based on full employment from 
April 1 to October 20, when work was generally resume, wa 
1,500,000 days, but allowing for the usual slack time each year jt i 
was estimated to be about 775,000 days, while the production du. 


‘ing the six months, April to October, amounted to about one-third 


only of the average monthly production for the five preceding year, fm’ A" 
A commission of three members, consisting of a chairman and f the 
one representative of the employers and one of the workers, wagmmetur' 
appointed after the settlement, by the government of Alberta, tmmpavm 
study the coal-mining industry of the Province, such an inquiryyple ¢ 
having been approved by the legislature in March when it appearedamle 4 
likely that the strike would be declared. The inquiry was to coveiirect 
coal, mining titles, capitalization, financial arrangements and cost{m 00 
of production, transportation of products, marketing, uses of bygggerset 
products, selling prices, coal reserves, conservation and waste of™™le st 
coal, mine workmen, their earnings, living costs and coniitions 
housing conditions and educational facilities, mining conditions 
mining methods, use of labor-saving devices, and provision for the 
safety of workmen, conditions elsewhere, and particularly in com 


petitive fields, and legislation affecting the industry in Alberta ant 
elsewhere. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





onciliation Work) of the Department of Labor in November, 1924 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Dmector or ConciLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 22 labor disputes during 
November, 1924. These disputes affected a known total of 

7479 employees. The table following shows the name and location 
i the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
ving reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
he cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
he date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
rectly and indirectly affected. 

On December 1, 1924, there were 46 strikes before the department 
rsettlement and, in addition, 14 controversies which had not reached 
he strike stage. ‘Total number of cases pending, 60. 
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BR «solutions of French Superior Labor Council in Regard to Conciliation 
and Arbitration 


STATEMENT of the conclusions of the French Superior 

Labor Council! in regard to the peaceful settlement of labor 
disputes, which were adopted at a recent meeting, is pub- 
ished in La Journée Industrielle, November 21, 1924 (p. 5). The 
prmanent commission proposed the following resolution, which 
vas adopted by the council: 

Whenever the representatives of the two parties to a dispute shall have failed 
ojeach an agreement, a new attempt at a settlement shall be made either follow- 
ng some procedure on which the two parties shall agree or, failing such an agree- 
vent, before the trade council of employers and employees of the professional 
lass concerned or, if such a council does not exist, before the justice of the peace. 
This new attempt will be compulsory upon the demand of either of the two 


ties or upon the request of the representative of the public authority or his 
eputy. 


It is understood that representatives of the professional syndicates 
if either side are entitled to demand a new attempt at conciliation. 
In case the attempts at conciliation fail, publication of the work 
f the conciliation board is allowed, subject to the provisions of the 
bw of December 27, 1892. 

In the case of failure by the board of conciliation to reach an agree- 
nent, steps may be taken to settle the matter by arbitration, either 
y the appointment of a single person agreed upon by the two parties 
) the dispute or an equal number of persons chosen by the employers 
nd by the employees, each from the membership of the trade councils 
{the occupational class concerned when such an organization exists. 

The findings of the arbitration board shall be published under the 
me conditions as those governing the publication of those of the 
gard of conciliation. 





'For an account of the membership and powers of the Superior Labor Council see MONTHLY LABOR 
view, June, 1921, pp. 134, 135. 


t Not reported. 
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Statistics of Immigration for October, 1924 































By J. J. Kunna, Cuter StTatistic1an, BurEAv oF IMMIGRATION bly, 192: 
gust, | 
- - ot ied : re tem be 
URING October, 1924, a total of 45,224 aliens (27,402 immj.ilmgeobe, 
grant and 17,822 nonimmigrant) were admitted and 21,09 
(8,941 emigrant and 12,067 nonemigrant) departed. The 


number debarred and deported this month was 2,341 and 819, 1. 


Tot 


BLE 2 


spectively. These figures vary but little from those for the previowjii\ > 
month. Table 1 shows the number of aliens and citizens arrived. B 
and departed, by months, from July to October, 1924. 

Canada was the principal country from which the immigrant aliens 
were admitted in October, 1924, with 10,143, followed by Germany, 
with 3,923; Irish Free State, 2,885; Mexico, 1,870; England, 1,423: 


and Scotland, 1,282. Each of the other countries contributed leg 
than 1,000. Of the emigrant aliens departed this month, Italy 
received 2,547, or 28 per cent of the total of 8,941, the other countrig 
receiving less than 700 each. gium 

During the four months July to October, 1924, 39,100, or 43 peliitthosio: 
cent of the total immigrant aliens admitted, came from Europe, angi” 
29,061, or 84 per cent of the total emigrant aliens departed, eft fogiitiia- 
that continent. Of the 39,100 admitted from Europe, only 6 peti: ix 
cent came from the southern section covering Albania, Bulgariagi™y. 
Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, while oveifif ins F 
62 per cent of the 29,061 going to Europe left for permanent resgi poten 
dence in these countries. Putting it in another way, 12 aliens wergijil Stan 
admitted from Southern Europe for every 100 aliens departed foie... 
that section. For the countries of northern and central [uropeliy isda 
100 immigrant aliens were admitted for every 30 emigrant aliengy” 
departed during these four months. 

The principal races or peoples contributing more than 1,()()0 im i” 
migrant aliens in October, 1924, were the English, with 5,142; Ins! wan 
4,751; German, 4,661; Scotch, 2,781; French, 2,485; Mexican, 1,511 
and Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes), 1,771. 

The number of immigrant aliens admitted and emigrant allie 
departed in October and from July to October, 1924, 1s shown! 
Table 2 by country of last or future permanent residence and ! 
Table 3 by races or peoples and sex. | 

Alien admissions under the imniigration act of 1924 are shown Ij Total, 
Table 4 by country or area of birth. Compared to 47,863 for t 
previous month, there was a decrease of 2,667 in October, |923%§)----- 
when 45,196 aliens were admitted under this act. The latter numgjjeo.” 
ber is made up of 5,920 nonimmigrant aliens under section 3 of tiie. "~~ 
law and 25,038 nonquota immigrants under section 4, which classi. 
are not —— to the quota, and 14,238 quota immigrants UNC@MPr Asia 
section 5 of the act charged to the quota. Total, 
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paste 21.—IN WARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY TO 
OCTOBER, 1924 
——— 
Arrivals Departures 
Aliens admitted Aliens departed vie 
uring “A in Regt United | po | eat io) pes) 
—_ States Aliens | Total mom | States | Total 
_ Setnamel Gf ar- | : ‘citizens de- 
Immi- | Non- | mos. estizens barred] rivals F: Emi- Non- de- | parted 
rant | Wami- | Total | arrived | grant | &mi- Total | ted 
gre grant | 8 é grant | | Parte 
on may | tect are. 
by 11, 661 | 11, 112 | | 22,773 | 20,92 1, 929 | 45, 629 | 8, 493 [15, 747 |24, 240 | 43, 812 | 68, 052 
oust, 1924 on 13, 966 | 37, 256 44, 79 2, 114 | 84, 161 | 8, 633 114, 738 |23, 371 | 37, 657 | 61, 028 
ert ber, 1924--| 27,941 | 20, 057 | 47, 998 | 57, 232 | 2, 389 |107, 619 | 8, 671 |14, 580 |23, 251 | 23, 849 | 47, 100 
tobe _ ae 27, 402 17, 822 | 45, 224 | 31,474 | 2,341 | 79, 039 | 8, 941 |12, 067 /21, 008 | 19, 951 | 40, 959 
Total....--| 90, 204 | 62, 957 /153, 251 |154, 424 | 8, 773 |316, 448 io 738 |57, 132 ‘91, 870 1125, 269 |217, 139 
a ical nee OP : am ® | A TORIES ie 
17 2.-LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 


a A TURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 



































































? UNITED STATES DURING OCTOBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY, 1924, TO OCTOBER, 
= ‘BY COUNTRIES 
| Immigrant Emigrant 
Country , . 
October, —- October, Fas Moe 
j 1924 1924 “4 1924 1924 , 
; 
” 
' | 
pania 1] 46 46 192 
0 RS . _ 93 207 26 148 
bi cE ewe dnkasavivagdooe vacetagessssene 107 241 57 253 
A aT Te a 21 60 24 94 
T i ncnneierenttisibionins tains > — <t h btedihcas net 237 685 163 1,111 
wnzig, Free —_ ae, So ned csusdetin ee 18 SE PC Rag SE eee 
mmark Dc wei seah wh he odedean mwa cen tcenmarnieee 187 706 84 173 
phonia ON STS: a ane nee 27 41 l 2 
i. kL dni enaesnaaceodepeh 46 114 60 154 
oT une, including Corsica... ....... sieht inseainallinty 470 1, 335 122 437 
a Ee it en aacamnenatesdecumhtues 3, 923 11, 189 236 640 
at Britain, Lreland: 
ef Irish Free State........-.-- Sen eb ee are os Ae ; 2, 885 6, 223 99 438 
: TR SN al eS 255 679 16 136 
‘} EE. a caboaepino osha coabstds..2-+----, 1, 423 4, 393 655 2, 480 
dics ches Conch kacdonos> sone b cbs 1, 282 3, 299 245 913 
0 a 110 330 5 22 
Lo bwae as = : MUP soi 67 146 827 3, 207 
SONY. cthées=- ‘EES 48 156 75 366 
y, including Sic ily GherGinle. «52>... oo ccs wck 561 1, 349 2, 547 9, 872 
1 | RSE PLE SS ana eee eae © 28 44 3 18 
ak i oe i en oe 52 145 37 294 
SERRATE See + een eee i) 14 5 10 
SSE SS es ee ee ald 110 392 29 134 
MNGrway..... ; ¥ 553 1, 959 152 339 
oI ooo ai 33-222 5- aan ---conee 310 680 345 1, 748 
tugal, including Azores, C ape Verde, ‘and Madeira’ 
|/fMonds..........-..... NE RP EPR Ss 6 195 343 1, 442 
ee a Sou LSS i Eee 2 Clams © 79 252 106 647 
SE SL ee: Peach eae ae payee 143 370 19 136 
py in, including Canary and Balearic Islands_--_------ 32 122 430 1, 879 
RRS IE SE SS SIS I I sea ee eee 725 2, 807 98 291 
ESR RES es eT eee 207 574 45 186 
EIEN SS. SEES ae Fe 26 38 15 96 
Ram aes ees ea et 88 211 292 1, 150 
t Europe. ........-- F po See n> See 12 | 39 5 53 
11 TL SE ey ee Se 14, 241 | 39, 100 212 29, 061 
IS °<- Sane ee eae hee 1 5 4 23 
0, RS SS ae ee amy ook Rte 165 1, 088 362 1, 088 
ER ly Rape Ramee pe ma Se 5 29 27 63 
i ‘ti ¥ ees 48 339 105 414 
2k Oe Ss ik eee 8 Reco ie 45 80 5 39 
SS ste, a 4 = se pnes 1 9 2 17 
.< Sa. SR _ RGSS Sree: 9 39 35 202 
F key in Asia _ ee = on A GES « ~'s ee a 
106 r Asia ee r ioe 2 9 33 4 35 
otal, Asia 283 | 1, 626 544 | 1, 881 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMIT? 





















































AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS )) EPARTE "FR 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING OCTOBER, 1924, AND FROM JUL. 1924 4) BE! 
OCTOBER, 1924, BY COUNTRIES—Concluded u 
= = = —— 
Immigrant En 
| 
2 Country . 
October, July to | October, July tg 
1924 October, | “1924 etober, 
1924 | "4 
—_—_ 
SOR a RON SUMRre as SCAN le ae SOE SSRI Some 3 32 | sloval 
IE ae Pe SS: Saw oe: OF 41 | 99 | Span: 
dhl Span 
net Rh iriek oo. Ft Bie | let ae Pak ATT 44 | 131 | Syrial 
—— $$$ $$, Turki 
Hee RCE LISS SCRE RA od 41 120 | Welsh 
Caen ada Seen ee say seine “Kam peed Sek 20 | 57 | West 
RSA a PE SRS ce ae 8 | Othor 
PR Cais: Rees Ee ae 61 185 | 
ema 2E wh Pe SO 0 10, 143 37, 970 } 177| @ Male. 
Newfoundland.__......_..____- SOME Si A. Matt fi. ‘| 236 543 | 40 Femal 
AS PR Pe 9 Fe 9g < on ee Eee Oe ey Le 1, 870 8, 581 | 28: eS. 
ok PE LO Pape 112 587 | 138 
West Indies (not spec ified). re Bm i 40 234 | 188 TABLI 
Re NS... 6... 2. ocean. ; mer! 13 | 22 | AC’ 
Central America (not specified) av RD eel 119 498 | 18 TR 
eS, Dine Otte pa? = a ETRE FS eT Se a, OO 48 117 | 22 
South America (not spec "  SiEPae ee Pein am 192 | 699 21 { {Alien 
Other countries_. ___.____-_-.--. cba cases sed: : PE ORAL YS bf Ste eee i ee 
Total, Western Hemisphere_____._..___-- 12, 773 | 49, 252 | 1,1 3 5 — 
Grand total_ 27, 402 90, 204 8, 94 
TABLE 3.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITT* D TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTE 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING OCTOBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY TO oct 
BER, 1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES, AND SEX 
Immigrant En ant 
Race or people . sled 
ys October, July to October, July to Quota 
1924 October, | “1924 tobe Al 
1924 19% Al 
Z Le Bs Renee: Yas 8 sl Al 
Al 
‘African (black) ---.......-.- SAI Po eRe tay. 1s v7 324 | 79 Al 
pS eS Se SS Sa a: oS ae os 35 107 10 At 
Bohemian and Moravian EE eR, ae GC 201 586 11 A 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin_....__.____.___-_- 44 157 167 Be 
SRE BL SCTE ee BS eee ae Pee OE Pee Th Pee 156 | 1,040 337 Lf BI 
EE EE PERE OS SEED "han 67 120 13 Bi 
RS eo eRe Fe ee ea SE Se STs i ae 66 421 s Cr 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian ___..........-.- 5 | 16 | 41 Ct 
rr fod ss os en oe ee Ba Gti 223 | 874 | 97 Cl 
NS Re RS eee ee oe wet 6§ 27 | 14 C: 
ie tment ED SS tes IERIE ES es RR TIRES eternal 5, 142 | 18, 599 GA) ‘ D 
RE Fe PRS Sor ES ee LCE & gp oR S ES 102 | 230 Di 
SE SR SS SSRI SF A Ga Gee eeage 2, 485 | 7, 883 127 Ey 
RR ES a Pom DISS E+ SR GE eae 4, 661 13, 754 288 Es 
SE SRT ES Sec RN RR ES 69 219 | 82 3 a 
| Sa, aie, Ce. 1g a ER EG TM: “REY Une! 854 2, 620 12 Fi 
Ce Lee ccublnauh oababe 4, 751 | 12, 576 | 12 : F 
SO ke nen hineh anne 215 | 514 578 4 G 
8 eS FERS i eS MEE a 471 | 1, 185 1, 99 Gh 
6 cls thsdidan ah Heel dit eh ees ~ 354445s ES 41 | 313 101 G: 
aR esora ss TRE piniae Ra EL Sete aeRO pyre. oC 3 j 4 H 
RS 4 | «cdcukdibbieh io. ulinn Abaeedn 2d. spb cae 34 | 83 3 Ie 
ESTEE BAOBRBA, CP Gee Ree nCmnt | tere 82 | 268 | 92 In 
OS SR I oh 2 ERIS Ot 5 | 1,811 | 8, 345 29 Ir 
SE Te Se ee Se Se ee ee keene ae Oe Phe Ar aighas sy Se ; Ir 
REESE emg ALE agli bo - (RAMEE ey Sac RESUS eel imge 293 | 795 33 , It: 
| a aes SEY Tada Hie Pe & aE has BS ha SOF Ee Te: 89 | 202 | 3 : Ja 
RRS eras a epee ana ee ae EERO Sef ga) he 50 | 146 | Y Li 
ERT ARI AREL SN Ne a ae 126 | 448 | 0 Li 
utineing: CR eerie) «is - 3 oo dees ~~ 4-4 + --- 4 ; 88) 257 | Li 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) - - ----- 1,771 6,712 360 ; Li 
PINS, « cikistdide Liddsokb ame intiudbckitieb bbdadsuks ssc 2, 781 9, 306 313 ‘ Li 
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up 8--IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
TaOM THE UNITED STATES DURING OCTOBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY TO OCTO- 
PER, 1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES, AND SEX—Concluded 








—— 


Immigrant Emigrant 


Race or people Jul 
y to July to 
Caer October October, October, 


1924 





394 
spanish a 56 2, 140 
Spanish A : 30 a 
Syrian ~ 

Turkish 100 
Welsh--.- ‘ 45 
West Indian (except Cuban) 179 
Other peoples Swe eaaeussecosesnccuwecoscosccccoccoccusss y 221 














8, 941 34, 738 


P 7 6, 936 25, 882 
Female 2, 99: 2,005 | 8, 856 


_ 














TtasLE 4.—-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING OCTOBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY TO OCTOBER, 1924. BY COUN- 
TRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 


Aliens charged to quota are quota immigrants under section 5; those not charged to quota are non- 
immigrants under section 3 and nonquota immigrants under section 4 of the act] 








“| 


Number admitted 


Not | 
charged 
Country or area of birth to quota 


October, 








Quota countries: 


Arabian peninsula 
Armenia 


Bhutan 

Bulgaria 

Camereon ers 
Cameroon (French) 


Creciiaeeweni@.. ousi Su eek. 


Denmark 
Egypt__ 


Ethiopia (A byssinia) 

Finland 

France ! 

Germany ' oA A 
Great Britain and northern Ireland !_- 
Greece . 

Hungary 

Iceland 


on 


~*~ 


mt tt ft 


o 
nto bd 


lraq (Mesopotamia) 
Irish Free State 
Italy 1 

Japan. 

















24270°-—25+——_14 
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TaBpL_e 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATI0 . 
ACT OF 1924, DURING OCTOBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY TO OCTOBER, 1924, BY Coty 
TRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Concluded wae ee 
ae | | 3 eee" 
i'Jumber admitted 
| 7 
| Not | Grand me 
D; nnual | Charged to quota | charged total 1 
Country or area of birth —s to quota) Tota) “{Mitted, W 
| x Es admitted r _ TI 
| October, 94 in 
Ba Aa | October, | October, 1924 I | 
1924 a4 1924 1924 g0 
aan ~ } nee (ee ES : an 
Monaco_.__.-- il aiosssinctn ll ROUTE As 2 2 ‘ ho 
PECNOCCO dons oc tk nw donde oat 100 3 | 2 1 | 3 id al 
peueone (emer)... bi .......-25s. | ae MN 1 | | 9 | 
oS ae Wawnarwn es de Oe Adele TOG TS 
| eee a 2 wo Shins 1 a SEO Seo: aI / ant 
Xa St aa 1, 648 | 359 | 99 | 243 342 1 oi 
New Zealand___...........- ‘= 100 | 32 | 12 | 119 131 485 01 
aetatin ey CCT eee  . ae PER SS EEL i ; 
Norway Wadvecsacue er pase eee 6, 453 1,948 | 557 73 } 108 ne 
iccscccinelecace 100 1 | | 57 | 58 13 
Ea cee a en eL SeeeP Cee 100 | 24 | 15 | 7 29 49 pla 
J. PO SUE Bean ES AS Re SE 2 5, 982 | 795 | 390 302 | 692 1 Ran mo 
SS SRR EEE OE ee Be 503 | 144 | 79 | 188 | or 65 
Ruanda and Urundi----._....._.-.--- a cinteciiees In € 
a Mice shaban 603 | 134 42 125 | 167 5 * 
Russia, European and Asiatic. 2, 248 | 435 | 174 291 | 465 1, Oe 
Gaanen, Weetere 22 eee 100 | 2 | Ms retu 
tiation nninetinminnaismiatininn J ees | -cwnenea-=|nownence: afecos--- pay 
DRSEICIES, <a ae stant es. coos ccoscnen _. 5 ere em Tee 2) 2 1? Em) 
8 ee ee ee a poe 100 38 i] 16 | 2 149 aI 
Se Se MINOR, ccccsccesnundacados 100 17 15 15 Y 44 I 4) 
a a rere 131 62 24 437 tf 69] gual 
Sweden ee eae Se ee Y, 561 2, 903 768 542 3 olf $4, 5M - ovel 
Switzerland____. Pa. . We Teepe | 2,081 558 | 191 292 | 483 1489 
Syria and The Lebanon______________- 100 13 2 65 67 282 I 
io elias la cpiddbanaae 8 ROE EMER Sais pl ainel dipain ata a! 
Togoland (British)._.................- 4» £22 RRS Se Sel assl 
Togoland (French)_.._____- Soe a Jee eS Re Ee! “Nee tha’ 
hf SEIT ee 100 | 20 | 14 | &3 | 9 0 Me 
Yap and other Pacifie islands-_._______| _. , SPN & TS a a “Tn 
Fe cvanbuchndsdigibesccssssute 671 175 80 | 139 | 219 oa 
a “toe aot on ooh <a cat tk eee de ad peo 
Sa na CREEL SEN NUNN 8 _164, 667 | _ 38,837 | 14,238 | 15,277 | 29,515 | 89,74 HA sam 
Nonquota countries: | tor 
0! ES - SEE Spe SSS ee GR Ne 10, 255 10, 255 | 39,162 * 
| ES ESE . SETS | RE Tr 0 280 280 | 1, 077 
RR ES SAAR A, IES o SERN CS ee 8, 248 3, 248 | 13, 518 good 
Ce Bie ee Cea yy aa eee ae OS A a 1, 005 1, 005 | 4, 647 reer 
Dominic¢an Republic. _............._- Seek e Yate ee he 54 54 | 395 : 
EE a ee ee: ©, eee & ee RS #€, RES ® OO ae 9 g | 108 Imm 
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Regulation of Immigrant Labor in Ceylon 


devotes some pages to a discussion of immigrant Indian labor 
in the island. An ordinance of 1923 authorized the establish- 
| ment of a department of Indian immigrant labor, under a controller 
who is assisted by an advisory council appointed by the governor. 
The controller has charge of matters affecting the immigrant laborers 
in Ceylon, while an emigration commissioner, also appointed by the 
governor, resident in India, supervises the recruiting of workers there, 
and is responsible for their registration, subsistence, and transporta- 
tion until they reach the house maintained for their accommodation 
at the port of embarkation. 

The cost of assisting the immigrants is met from a fund collected 
and administered by the controller, subject to the authority of the 
yovernor. ‘This fund is raised by an acreage tax on estates employing 
indian immigrant labor, provided they have as much as 10 acres 
planted in tea or 30 acres or more planted in rubber, cacao, or carda- 
mons. ‘The quarterly rate is fixed from time to time by the governor 
in executive council. 

* * * The assessment payable by each estate is made by the controller on 
returns furnished by the estates and scrutinized in the controller’s office. Estates 
paying acreage fees are entitled to recruit under the fund without further payment. 
Employers who do not pay acreage fees and who wish to recruit unskilled labor 
in India may receive recruiting licenses on depositing (or furnishing the requisite 
guaranty for) a sum sufficient to meet the expenses of registering and bringing 
s over the number of laborers whom they require. 

During the year under consideration, 90,289 estate laborers or 
assisted unskilled laborers entered Ceylon, of whom it is estimated 
that about 50 per cent had been in the island as laborers before. 
“In other words, about 50 per cent of our unskilled immigrants are 
people returning for a second or subsequent period.’ During the 
same period, 51,762 estate laborers and their dependents left Ceylon 
to return to India. 

* * * In other words, the exodus of estate laborers was very nearly made 
good by the return of former employees after a holiday, and the majority of new 
recruits Came over, not to replace wastages from all causes, but to increase the 
immigrant labor force, which, owing to the heavy demand on tea estates, was 
distinctly short at the beginning of the year. * * * It would appear from 
the figures that the men come and go more frequently than their women folk. 

The estates on which these laborers are employed are under the 
supervision of the public health authorities and of the immigrant 
labor department, the first being concerned with the housing and 
sanitary conditions provided for the workers, while the second makes 
inspections “‘to determine or verify the acreage liable for assessment, 
to inquire into complaints and petitions from laborers, and to see 
that the proper books are kept in connection with the registration 
and payment of the labor force.’”’ A scheme for dealing with sick 
and indigent Indian immigrants was adopted during 1923 and came 
into force in 1924. 

* * * Any Indian immigrant laborer certified by a district medical officer to 
be permanently unfit for further work by reason of disease or infirmity and unable 
to maintain himself is repatriated free of charge to his home in India. Indian 
Immigrant vagrants are collected in all towns, and on being certified as vagrants 
are sent to the house of detention, i. e., depot for vagrants, in Colombo. Here 
either a suitable situation is found for them, or they are sent back to their homes 


in India. The cost of the scheme is defrayed partly from general revenue and 
partly by the fund. 


| ya annual general report of the Government of Ceylon for 1923 
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Immigration to Southwest France 


CONSULAR report from Paris dated November 4, 1924, civ, 
A an account of the methods which have been followed jn ¢}, 
southwestern Departments of France in recruiting agricul ty;,) 
laborers for that section. A steady movement of the farming pop). 
tion toward the towns has been taking place in recent years. F yon, 
1911 to 1924 the farming population of the Departments of Gironde 
Landes, Gers, and Lot-et-Garonne decreased by 83,000, and in ql] 
the Departments of the southwest the decrease during that ting 
amounted to 235,000. Since 1920 from 25,000 to 30,000 foreigners 
mainly Italians and Spaniards, have been brought into the sectigy 
to take the place, in part, of the native farm and vineyard laborex 
who have left. 

The Italian immigration has been systematically handled and js 
said to have produced excellent results. The immigration is carried 
on largely through a recruiting office operating under the encourage. 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture, as follows: The French agr- 
culturist who wishes to secure foreign tenants or laborers addresses 
his request to the office, which transmits it through various official 
channels to an Italian immigration office. This office then gets in 
touch with an Italian family which wishes to emigrate and explains 
the conditions of the offer from the French landowner. [If the offer 
is tentatively acceptable, it is usual for the prospective tenant to make 
a preliminary visit to the French farm and arrange the final terms of 


the lease contract with the proprietor before the family emigrates, 
The director of the recruiting office in this particular section reports 


that in four months 600 families were settled in the region. This 
method, which is in large measure selective, is believed to prevent the 
bad results of mass immigration. 

Until very recently different phases of the foreign labor problem 
were handled by three French governmental departments—Foreign 
Affairs, Agriculture, and Labor and Hygiene. Because of the serious 
inconvenience and inefficiency resulting from this division of functions, 
however, the Minister of Labor and Hygiene recommended to the 
finance committee of the Chamber of Deputies that a central office 


charged with the conduct of all matters relating to immigrant labor 


in France should be established. The committee agreed, accordingly, 
to the formation of a national office of foreign labor, the expenses ol 
which are to be met by the fees paid by employers for its services in 
securing foreign labor for their enterprises. 
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Band returning certificates. One hundred and sixty-four had to do 


FACTORY AND MINE INSPECTION 










Massachusetts 










URING the month of October, 1924, according to a statement 

furnished by the Massachusetts Department of Labor and In- 
dustries, 5,446 inspections were made by the agents in the division 
{ industrial safety of the department. There were 1,773 orders 
issued during the month. Of this number 970 had to do with the 
employment of women and minors, posting of notices, and procuring 






=~ 







with lighting industrial establishments, 135 with machinery, and 163 
with building operations. There were 30 prosecutions during the 
month. Verdicts of guilty were secured in 25 cases. There were 56 
licenses for home work granted during the month. The sum of 
$3,344.17 was paid by employers to employees after complaint had 
been entered with the department. 















Ohio 








Fac ‘TORY a in Ohio were unusually busy during October 

1924, according to the November, 1924, issue of Industrial 
Relations, the joint publication of the Department of Industrial 
Relations and the Industrial Commission of Ohio. During that 
month 2,905 factory inspections and 397 inspections of mercantile 
establishments were Bro. and 524 and 110 orders were issued for 
improvement of safety and sanitary conditions, respectively. Four 
prosecutions were reported, three of which were for violation of the 
labor laws of the State. 

The division of mines and mining during October inspected 414 
nines, thus establishing a record of activity, and eight mine accidents 
were investigated. The prediction is made that the number of mine 
‘atalities will be far less in 1924 than in 1923. Some of this reduction 
. attributed to the extensive first-aid and mine-rescue work of the 
division. 















WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





AMONG the activities reported by the State labor bureaus anq 
noted in this issue of the MonTHiy LaBor REVIEW are the 

following: 

Arkansas.—Recent employment statistics, page 133. 

Californva.—Recent employment statistics, page 136; operations 
under the State workmen’s compensation act, page 162. 

Iilinois.— Recent employment statistics, pages 133 and 138. 

lowa.—Recent employment statistics, page 134. 

Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, page 140. 

Massachusetis.—Recent minimum-wage order, page 70; recent 
employment statistics, pages 134 and 141; and factory inspection, 
page 207. | 

New Y ork.—Eighth annual industrial conference, page 16; recent 
employment statistics, page 142; and operations under the Siate 
workmen’s compensation act, page 163. 

Ohio.—Recent employment statistics, page 135; and factory in- 
green & 207. is 

Pennsylvania.—Recent employment statistics, page 135. 


Wisconsin.—Recent employment statistics, pages 135 and 143. 
Wyoming.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation 


act, page 166. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 












Building- Trades Students in Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


PRESS. release from the Carnegie Institute of Technology states 
A that more than 1,700 of the 2,700 night students enrolled in 
he institute this year are taking courses in the building and machiner 
trades. This is an increase of about 100 per cent over the aricanead 
ing enrollment in these trades three years ago. 





— 
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Special significance is seen in the report that 844, or nearly half of the students 
taking courses in the College of Industries, are enrolled in courses connected 
with the building trades. This number is also nearly one-third of the total night 
enrollment for the whole institution. 


The largest enrollment is reported for the department of electrical 
equipment and construction, which has 174 night students. Next 
comes carpentry with 121 and then plumbing with 115. 











Changes in Personnel of American Federation of Labor ' 





ME- SAMUEL GOMPERS, for many years president of the 
American Federation of Labor, died December 13, 1924, at 
San Antonio, Tex., shortly after the close of the forty-fourth annual 
convention of the federation. Mr. Gompers is succeeded in office 
by Mr. William Green, who was until his accession to office secretary- 
treasurer Of the United Mine Workers of America and third vice 
president of the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Green will 
serve until October, 1925, when the office will be filled by regular 


@ election. 












Creation of Two New Ministries in Chile ” 


HE Chilian Labor Office, which has been attached to the Ministry 
of Industry and Public Works, will in the future be attached to 
the Ministry of Health, Social Welfare and Relief, one of two new 
ministries just created by a decree of the Chilian Government. 
The other new ministry is the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Colonization. 
















Training Chinese Soldiers in Industrial Pursuits 


ACCORDING to the Chinese Economic Bulletin, November 1, 
: 1924 (p. 9), the authorities in the Province of Shansi are train- 
ng their soldiers in different occupations so that they may 
become useful members of the community upon their return to 
‘ivilian life. A training factory for the army, the army clothing 


















», Data are from Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine (Cleveland), January, 
125; and Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), December, 1924. F 
‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Nov. 17, 1924, p. 7. 
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factory, and the soldier apprentice corps are all located in Taiyyey 
the capital of the Province. Soap, candles, boots, ribbon. tooth 

owder, and iron and wood work are manufactured in the trainino 
setae and are sold either directly by the factory or to local retailer 
Clothmg and other equipment for the army are made at the army 
clothing factory, and, as the output is greater than can be used by 
the Shansi troops, the surplus articles, such as leather, are sold to {hj 
local shoemakers at reduced prices. The soldier apprentice COrps 
consists of men drafted from the different units to learn a trade and 
has a workshop which manufactures various articles and the member 
are also taught occupations such as animal husbandry and oy 
making. The latter department is said to be turning out excellen; 
service rifles, and for each rifle manufactured a bonus of $8 is paid by 
the Shansi officials to the workers. An electric-light plant manned 
entirely by soldiers has recently been installed, which competes with 
the city electric company. 





Establishment of Employment Bureau in India 


COMMUNICATION from the United States consul at Calcutta, 
under date of October 23, 1924, states that. unemployment is 
attracting a growing amount of attention in India, especially unem- 
ployment among industrial and clerical workers. To meet the 
situation, an employment bureau is being established by the Central 
Labor Board for the purpose of finding suitable positions for skilled 
laborers. ‘‘ The object of this bureau is to act as an agency to which 
persons out of pte pia ee may appeal. It is also intended to sub- 
stitute a regular fee of reasonable amount in the place of the elastic 
commissions now charged by privately conducted agencies.”’ 





Japanese Survey of Labor Conditions 


CCORDING to The Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, October 25, 1'24 
(p. 14), asurvey of labor conditions throughout Japan was begua 
in the early part of October. The study is under the direction of (he 
social work buseat of the Department of Home Affairs and wil! be 
carried on by the prefectural governors, who will report on condi (ions 
in their Provinces. Data will be secured relating to the kinds ol 
factories, number of employees, working hours, rest hours, holidays 
in each month, wages, efficiency of the workers, and ages ani 
conditions All factories emploving more than 2) wer. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 


Official—United States 


Arkansas.—Bureau of Labor and Statistics. Wage earning women. Little 
Rock, 1924. 28 pp. Bulletin No. 8. 


Contains a summary of the number of women engaged in gainful pursuits 
in Arkansas, with some discussion of the conditions prevailing in different in- 
dustries, the difficulties in the way of enforcing State laws regarding women’s 
employment, good and bad features of different occupations, and the like. A 
sable is given showing that inspections were made of 772 establishments, em- 
ploying 4,854 women, of whom 703 were colored. The lowest average minimum 
weekly wage (found by averaging the “lowest wage paid for a full week’s work 
in each separate establishment”’ inspected in a given industry) was $3.26 in 
cotton mills and the highest average maximum was $30 in millinery. The 
colored women were employed mainly in laundries and in hotels and restaurants, 
andin these the average minimum weekly rates were $7.91 and $7.51, respectively, 
while the average maximum rates were $11.18 and $9.87, respectively. 

Law violations were most frequent in mercantile establishments, hotels and 
restaurants coming next. In both, the laws limiting the employment of women 
to 54 hours and 6 days a week are the hardest to enforce. The minimum wage 
law does not present the same difficulty. In Little Rock and Fort Smith, where 
aminimum wage of $10 per week for inexperienced and $11 for experienced 
women employed in retail stores was ordered in 1922, only one case of violation 
is known, and the general sentiment of employers supports the law warmly. 


Employers in stores of Little Rock and Fort Smith have stated that the 
higher minimum wages give them the choice of a more efficient class of women, 
and that they are getting better service than when they were employing girls 
at $6 per week. Some of the better-class stores do not consider the present 
ninimum high enough to properly maintain a woman. One department store 
a Fort Smith, long established and of high standing, emploving 75 women, 
showed only one gir! on the pay roll receiving less than $12 a week, according to 
the inspector 


CALIFORNIA Industrial Accident Commission Report from July 1, 1922, to 
lune 80, 1928 Sacramento, 1924 30 pp 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Building- Trades Students in Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


- PRESS release from the Carnegie Institute of Technology states 

that more than 1,700 of the 2, 700 night students enrolled in 

the institute this year are taking courses in the building and machinery 

trades. This is an increase of about 100 per cent over the correspond- 
ing enrollment in these trades three years ago. 

Special significance is seen in the report that 844, or nearly half of the students 
taking courses in the College of Industries, are enrolled in courses connected 
with the building trades. This number is also nearly one-third of the total night 
snrollment for the whole institution. 

The largest enrollment is reported for the department of electrical 
equipment and construction, which has 174 night students. Next 
comes carpentry with 121 and then plumbing with 115. 





Changes in Personnel of American Federation of Labor ! 


R. SAMUEL GOMPERS, for many years president of the 
American Federation of Labor, died December 13, 1924, at 
San Antonio, Tex., shortly after the close of the forty-fourth annual 
convention of the federation. Mr. Gompers is succeeded in office 
by Mr. William Green, who was until his accession to office secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America and third vice 
president of the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Green will 
serve until October, 1925, when the office will be filled by regular 
election. 





Creation of Two New Ministries in Chile ? 


HE Chilian Labor Office, which has been attached to the Ministry 

of Industry and Public Works, will in the future be attached to 
the Ministry of Health, Social Welfare and Relief, one of two new 
ministries just created by a decree of the Chilian Government. 
The other new ministry is the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Colonization. 





Training Chinese Soldiers in Industrial Pursuits 


CCORDING to the Chinese Economic Bulletin, November 1, 
1924 (p. 9), the authorities in the Province of Shansi are train- 

ing their soldiers in different occupations so that they may 
become useful members of the community upon their return to 
civilian life. A training factory for the army, the army clothing 











1 Data are nee Rretherheed of Simian e Sains and Enginemen’s Nenuiies (Cleveland), January, 
1925; and Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), December, 1924. 
? International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Nov. 17, 1924, p. 7. 
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factory, and the soldier apprentice corps are all located in Taiyuen, 
the capital of the Province. Soap, candles, boots, ribbon, tooth 
powder, and iron and wood work are manufactured in the training 
factory and are sold either directly by the factory or to loeal retailers. 
Clothing and other equipment for the army are made at the army 
clothing factory, and, as the output is g reater than can be used by 
the Shansi troops, the surplus articles, such as leather, are sold to the 
local shoemakers at reduced pr ices. The soldier apprentice corps 
consists of men drafted from the different units to learn a trade and 
has a workshop which manufactures various articles and the members 
are also taught oecupations such as animal husbandry and gun 
making. The latter department is said to be turning out excellent 
service rifles, and for each rifle manufactured a bonus of $8 is paid by 
the Shansi officials to the workers. An electric-light plant manned 
entirely by soldiers has recently been installed, which competes with 
the city electric company. 





Establishment of Employment Bureau in India 





COMMUNICATION from the United States consul at Calcutta, 

under date of October 23, 1924, states that unemployment is 
attracting a growing amount of attention in India, especially unem- 
ployment among industrial and clerical workers. To meet the 
situation, an employment bureau is being established by the Central 
Labor B oard for the purpose of finding suitable positions for skilled 
laborers. ‘‘ The object of this bureau is to act as an agency to which 
persons out of woh a ment may appeal. It is also intended to sub- 
stitute a regular fee of reasonable amount in the place of the elastic 
commissions now charged by privately eonducted agencies.” 

















Japanese Survey of Labor Conditions 















CCORDING to The Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, October 25, 1924 

(p. 14), asurvey of labor conditions throughout Japan was begun 
in the early part of October. The study is under the direction of the 
social work bureau of the Department of Home Affairs and will be 
carried on by the prefectural governors, who will report on conditions 
in their Provinces. Data will be secured relating to the kinds of 
factories, number of employees, working hours, rest hours, holidays 
in each month, wages, efficiency of the worke ‘rs, and ages and social 
conditions. All factories employing more than 30 workers will be 
visited and questionnaires distributed to the employees for them to 
fill in and return to the authorities. 




















PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 


Official— United States 


ARKANSAS.— Bureau of Labor and Statistics. Wage earning women. Little 
Rock, 1924. 28 pp. Bulletin No. 3. 

Contains a summary of the number of women engaged in gainful pursuits 
jn Arkamsas, with some discussion of the conditions prevailing in different in- 
dustries, the difficulties in the way of enforcing State laws regarding women’s 
employment, good and bad features of different oecupations, and the like. A 
table is given showing that inspeetions were made of 772 establishments, em- 
ploying 4,854 women, of whom 703 were colored. The lowest average minimum 
weekly wage (found by averaging the ‘‘lowest wage paid for a full week’s work 
in each separate establishment” inspected in a given industry) was $3.26 in 
cotton mills and the highest average maximum was $30 in millinery. The 
colored women were employed mainly in laundries and in hotels and restaurants, 
and in these the average minimum weekly rates were $7.91 and $7.51, respectively, 
while the average maximum rates were $11.18 and $9.87, respectively. 

Law violations were most frequent in mercantile establishments, hotels and 
restaurants coming next. In both, the laws limiting the employment of women 
to 54 hours and 6 days a week are the hardest to enforce. The minimum wage 
law does not present the same difficulty. In Little Rock and Fort Smith, where 
a minimum wage of $10 per week for inexpertenced and $11 for experienced 
women employed in retail stores was ordered in 1922, only one case of violation 
is known, and the general sentiment of employers supports the law warmly. 

Employers in stores of Little Rock and Fort Smith have stated that the 
higher minimum wages give them the choice of a more efficient class of women, 
and that they are getting better service than when they were employing girls 
at $6 per week. Some of the better-class stores do not consider the present 
minimum high enough to properly maintain a woman. One department store 
at Fort Smith, long established and of high standing, emploving 75 women, 


showed only one girl on the pay roll receiving less than $12 a week, according to 
the inspector. 


CarirorniaA.—lIndustrial Accident Commission. Report from July 1, 1922, to 
June 30, 1923. Sacramento, 1924. 30 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 162 and 163 of this issue of the 
MontHiy Laspor Review. 

Missovuri.— Board for Vocational Education. Report, July 1, 1922, to June 30, 
1924. Jefferson City, 1924. 67 pp. Illustrated. Bulletin No. 16. 

In addition to a financial statement, the report gives some aecount of the 
work done along the lines of education in agricultural, trade, and industrial 
subjects, home economics, and vocational rehabilitation. During the period 
covered, 249 persons registered for vocational rehabilitation, of whom 41 had 
been incapacitated by industrial accidents, 87 by public accidents, and 109 by 
disease, while 12 were cases of congenital disability. Fifty-three were rehabili- 
tated by placement, 57 after school training, and 22 after employment training. 
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Twenty-two were not susceptible of rehabilitation, 15 were not eligible, and 68 

rejected the service offered. At the end of June, 1924, there were 129 cases 

remaining on the live roll. 

Missourt—Bureau of Mines, Mining and Mine Inspection. Thirty-sixth annual 
report, for the year ending December 31, 1923. (Jefferson City, 1924.) 50 pp. 


New Yorxk.—Department of Labor. Analysis of workmen’s compensation cases 
closed July 1, 1922, to June 80, 1923. Albany, 1924. 333 pp. Special 
bulletin No. 126. 

This bulletin is summarized briefly on pages 163 to 165 of this issue of the 

Montuiy Laspor REVIEW. 

—- {Bureau of Research and Codes.] Division of Industrial Hygiene. An 
analysis of 100 accidents on power punch presses with suggestions as to the 
installation of suitable guards on such machines. [Albany], 1924. 27 pp. 
Illustrated. Special bulletin No. 131. 


— —— A study of hygienic conditions in steam laundries and 
heir effect upon ‘the health of workers, by May R. Mayers, M. D. [Albany], 
p> 924. 110 pp. Special bulletin No. 130. 


A summary of this bulletin is given on pages 152 to 155 of this issye of the 
MonTHiy Laspor REvIEw. 
— — —— —— Dust collecting systems adapted for use in connection with 


the aig) Mew industry. [Albany], 1924. 31 pp. Illustrated. Special 
bulletin No. 128. 


The different types of dust-collecting systems in granite-cutting establish- 
ments are described in this bulletin, the descriptions being supplemented with 
drawings and photographs. 

—- —— —— Health hazards of wet grinding. [Albany], 1924. 56 pp. 
‘Tiesreied. Special bulletin No. 129. 

The question of the best methods of insuring protection to workers engaged 
in grinding and cutting articles on abrasive wheels or wheels on which a cutting 
or polishing compound is used in connection with a lubricant forms the subject 
of this bulletin. The illustrations show faulty methods of grinding and devices 
of various degrees of efficiency for the removal of the dust and water. 

—— —— Bureau of Women in Industry. The trend of child labor in New York 
State; supplementary report for 1923. Albany, 1924. 8pp. Special bulletin 
No. 1382. 

In 1923 this bureau published a bulletin on the trend of child labor in New 
York State, 1910 to 1922 (reviewed in the Montruiy Lasor Review for April, 
1924, pp. .102—103), to which this is a supplement bringing the data there given 
down to the end of 1923. The three tests of the number of children at work 
are the number of employment certificates issued, the number of children attend- 
ing school, and the number of child-labor law violations. As compared with 
1922, the number of children taking out regular employment certificates increased 
by approximately 4,000 in New York City and 7,000 in the remainder of the 
State. The number of vacation certificates also increased, though to a much 
smaller extent. In both cases ‘‘the increase is much heavier in the up-State 
localities than in New York City.”’ 

Compared with the 1922 figures, the number of children attending school 
showed an increase of 1.6 per cent in the elementary and vocational schools 
and of 12.1 per cent in the high schools. Attendance at high school is not 
compulsory, so the latter figures are more indicative than those for the elemen- 
tary schools. The gain is attributed to ‘‘the influence of the continuation 
school as a deterrent against premature school leaving * * *. That is, 
children, when faced with the obligation of attending continuation school while 
employed, have decided to defer the time of leaving school and to remain in 
the regular full-time school.”’ 
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The figures concerning child-labor law violations cover the year ending June 
30, 1924. As compared with the preceding year there was an increase of 585 
in these violations, 4,146 children having been found illegally employed. ‘The 
number and rate of increase in violations of the hour law far outstripped that 
of any other type of violation, with illegal employment of children in tenement 
homes next in importance in proportional increase.” 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Safety standards for 
elevators, escalators, dumb-waiters, and hoists. Rules 214 to 265, inclusive. 
|Harrisburg, 1924.] 115 pp. 

These safety standards established by the industrial board of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry for elevators and other lifting apparatus 
became effective December 15, 1924. 

Wyominc.—Workmen’s Compensation Department. Eighth report, 1923, and 
first report of Wyoming Peace Officers’ Indemnity Fund, April 1 to December 
31,1923. (Cheyenne, 1924.] 165 pp. 

Data from these reports are published on pages 166 and 167 of this issue of 
the Montruiy Laspor REVIEW. 

Unirep Stratpes.—Congress. Senate. Committee on Immigration. Japanese 

immigration legislation. Hearings on S. 2576, a bill to limit the immigration 


of aliens into the United States, and for other purposes, March 11, 12, 13, and 
15,1924. Washington, 1924. iit, 170 pp. 68th Cong., 1st sess. 


—— Department of Agriculture. Agricultural cooperation in Denmark, by 
Chris L. Christensen. Washington, 1924. 88 pp. Illustrated. Department 
bulletin No. 1266. 


Detailed account of the history, development, and organization of the various 
types of Danish agricultural cooperative societies—dairies, bacon factories, egg 
and cattle export associatious, cattle-breeding associations, credit societies, etc. 
—— Department of Commerce. Twelfth annual report of the Secretary of Com- 

merce for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924. Washington, 1924. vi, 202 pp. 

One section of the report deals with the accomplishments of the department in 
the elimination of national waste arising from unemployment during business 
depressions, from speculation, and from overproduction in booms, the waste 
due to labor turnover and labor conflicts, to intermittent and seasonal produc- 
tion, to excessive variation in products, to loss of materials arising from ineffi- 
cient methods and by fire, and to the waste of human life. 

—— ~—— Bureau of the Census. Biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 
Washington, 1924. xti, 1625 pp. 

Besides the regular production statistics the report contains chapters on number 
of persons employed and hours of labor. 

—— Department of Labor. Twelfth annual report of the Secretary of Labor, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30,1924. Washington, 1924. v, 225 pp. 

A summary of the recommendations contained in this report is given on pages 
15 and 16 of this issue of the Montruity LaBor REVIEW. 

—— -——— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Productivity costs in common-brick in- 
dustry, by William F. Kirk. Washington, 1924. wii, 71 pp. Bulletin No. 
356. Wages and hours of labor series. 

—— —— Women’s Bureau. Siazth annual report for the fiscal year ended June 
30,1924. Washington, 1924. 19 pp. 

A review of this report is given on pages 101 and 102 of this’issue of the 
MontTuiy LAsor REVIEW. 


Official—F oreign Countries 


AusTRALIA (New Sour WatzEs).—Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1923. Sydney, 1924. 20 pp. 


Data concerning trade-unions, from this report, will be found on page 190 
of this issue of the Montuity Lasor REVIEW. 
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AUSTRALIA (QUEENSLAND).—Department of Labor. Report for year ended June 
30, 1924. Brisbane, 1924. 38 pp. 

Registered factories throughout the State of Queensland show an increase of 
135, and registered shops an increase of 259 over the figures for the previous 
year. A total of 83,806 workers registered at the State labor exchanges, of whom 
42 per cent had dependents. Positions were found for 14,061. The registration 
was abnormally heavy, because under the unemployment insurance act, which 
‘ame into operation during the year, benefits were payable only to those who 
registered as unemployed. The practice of providing fares for persons seeking 
employment has been continued, and is looked upon as justifying itself. ‘‘ Rail 
fares amounting in value to £5,392 5s. 9d. were issued during the year to enable 
persons to proceed to employment, or in search of employment, within the 
State, and of this issue refunds amounting to £2,986 18s. 2d. have been collected 
up to June 30 last, and a considerable amount of the balance outstanding may 
be regarded as likely to be refunded.”’ 

— Government Insurance Office. Eighth annual report, for the year ended 
June 80,1924. Brisbane, 1924. 38 pp. 

The reports for the year, covering all forms of insurance, show a satisfactory 
increase in work done and revenue secured. An excellent amount of new busi- 
ness was secured, renewals were maintained at a good rate, and the cost of ad- 
ministration was reduced. ‘ During the year, surplus funds of £240,000, apart 
from loans on mortgage and loans on life policies, have been invested at satis- 
factory rates of interest.’’ 

—— (Soutsn AustratiaA).—Factories and Steam Boilers Department. Report 
for year ending December 31, 1923. Adelaide, 1924. 16 pp. 

_ (WesTERN AvsTRALIA).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report of pro- 
ceedings for the year ended June 30,1924. Perth, 1924. 20 pp. 

The societies showed a general growth in 1923, the average membership for the 
year being 19,309 against 18,986 in 1922, total receipts being £50,644 against 
£48,575 in 1922, and the amount expended in sick pay and funeral benefits 
£21,472 against £20,800 in 1922. Attention is called to the fact that as the 
movement grows older the sickness and mortality claims inevitably increase. 
CanapaA (ONTARIO).—Department of Labor. Fourth annual report, 1928. 

Toronto, 1924. 99 pp. 

The report deals with industrial accidents, factory inspection, the operations of 
the employment service, and the administration of the stationary and hoisting 
engineers act and the steam boiler act. A total of 4,788 industrial accidents was 
reported in the Province in 1923, 71 of which were fatal, as compared with 3,416 
accidents, with 45 fatalities, in 1922. 

CryYLon.—Annual general report for 1923. Colombo, 1924. 128 pp. Maps and 
diagrams. 

The portion of this report dealing with Indian immigrant labor in Ceylon is 
summarized on page 205 of this issue of the Montaiy Laspor REviIEw. 

—— Department of Census and Statistics. The Ceylon blue book, 1923. Colom- 
bo, 1924. [Various paging.| 14 diagrams. 

A statistical presentation of data relating to the population of Ceylon and its 
financial, social, economic, and industrial life, including wages, cost of living, and 
cooperative societies. 

Cupa.—Secretaria de Hacienda. Seccion de Estadistica. Comercio exterior, afio 
natural de 1923 y primero y segundo semestres del ato fiscal de 1922 a 1923. 
Havana, 1924; xviii, 316 pp. Charts. 

Statistics of foreign commerce of Cuba, including immigration statistics, for the 
last half of 1922 and the calendar year 1923. During the year 1923, 75,461 
immigrants arrived in Cuba, of whom 63,348 were men and 12,113 women. This 
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represents an increase of 49,468 over the 1922 figures. Of the entire number 
71,148 were between 14 and 45 years of age. The largest number (46,466) were 
from Spain, 10,966 were from Haiti, 6,127 from Jamaica, and 4,475 from France. 
As to occupation, the majority (45,040) were day laborers. 





= 





DenMARK.—(Indenrigsministeriet.|_ Arbejderforsikrings-Raadet. Beretning fer 
aarene 1922 0g 1923. Copenhagen, 1924. 300 pp. 
Report by the Danish Workmen’s Compensation Board on operations of the 
Danish workmen’s compensation act in 1922 and in 1923. A summary of this 
report appears on page 167 of this issue of the Montruiy LaBor Review. 
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-_—— Statistiske Departement. Husleje og Boligforhold, November, 1923. Capen- 
hagen, 1924. 103 pp. Stlalistiske Meddelelser, 4. Rekke, 70. Bind, 5. Hefte. 
Danmarks statistik. 

A report issued by the Statistical Department of Denmark on rents and housing 

conditions in Denmark, November, 1923. 
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Dutcnw East Inpres.—Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. 
Statistisch Kantoor. Statistical abstract for the Netherlands East Indies, 
year 1922-1923. First part. |Buitenzorg?}, 1924. xix, 215 pp. In English 
and Dutch. 

A statistical abstract for the Duteh East Indies containing statistics on in- 
dustrial education, native landownership, people’s banks, prison labor, labor 
inspection and recruiting of coolies, and the mining industry. 
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GreEAT Britain.—Registry of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year ending 

December 31, 1922. Part D: Building Societies. London, 1924. xi, 51 pp. 

Some data from this report are given on page 148 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lapor REVIEW. 
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typ1A (Bompay PreEstpENCY).—Factory Department. Annual factory report, 
1923. Bombay, 1924. 67 pp. 


Some of the data contained in this report are given on pages 19 and 20 of this 
issue of the Montuiy LaBor REVIEW. 


(BurmMa).—Chief Inspector of Factories. Annual report on the working of 
the Indian factories act 1911, in Burma for the year 1923. Rangoon, 1924. 
j8 PP. 
Data from this report are given on pages 18 and 19 of this issue of the 
MonTuiy Lapor REVIEW. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFIce.—Enquéte sur la production. Rapport general. 
Paris, 5 Rue des Beaux-Arts (VI*), 1923 and 1924. Tome I, xxxiti, 444 pp.; 
Tome II, 1356 pp.; Tome IIT, 1021 pp.; Tome IV (en deux volumes), premier 
volume, 882 pp. 

The study of production in European and other countries was undertaken by 
the International Labor Office in 1920. In Volume [ the general economic 
situation and the need for increased production are reviewed and the scope of the 
survey, the questionnaires used, and the replies received from the various govern- 
ments and employers’ and workers’ organizations are given. Volume IT contains 
a@ comparative study of production of coal, metals, chemicals, agricultural, and 
other primary products and a study of the output per worker in various countries. 
Volume III eovers the crises in the produetion of raw materials and in the means 
of production, the transportation crisis, the lack of capital and of markets, the 
unfavorable exchange, and other general factors in the reduced production of the 
various countries. The first part of Volume IV takes up the changes in popula- 
tion as an immediate result of the war, the number of invalids totally incapa- 
citated for work, and the handicapped; new elasses of workers and their oceupa- 
tional value; the crisis in occupational training and the laek of labor; and 
changes in the conditions of living of workers, ineluding food supply, housing, 
and wages, and their relation to the cost of living. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAaBorR OrrFice.—Latvia. Order: Hours of work on railways. 
Geneva, 1923. 6 pp. Legislative series, 1923—Lat. 2. 

This order classifies the hours of work of railway employees which in general 
are fixed at eight hours per day. A table is given by which nominal work (the 
time during which an employee is present at the work place under orders of the 
railway but not performing actual work), is converted into net hours of work, and 
defines the hours which go to make up a working turn. 


—— League of Nations. Mandated territory of French Togoland. Order: 
Contract of work. Geneva, 1923. 4 pp. Legislative series, 1923—L. N. 6. 

Order No. 119 of the Administrator in Chief of the Colonies instituting con- 
tracts of work and workbooks and registers of workers in Togoland. The order 
provides the forms for work contracts covering wages and working conditions and 
specifies that the employer shall provide medical attendance for any illness con- 
tracted in connection with a worker’s employment, and fixes the amount to be 
paid in case of dismissal for any other reason than insubordination, refusal to 
work, or sabotage. 

- —— Saar Territory. Order: Trade disputes. Geneva, 1924. 2 pp. Legis- 
lative series, 1924—L. N. 1. 

This order, which supplements section 152 of the Industrial Code, specifies 
conditions governing the participation of individuals or groups of individuals 
in trade disputes. 

Iraty.—Cassa Nazionale d’ Assicurazione per gl’Infortuni sul Lavaro. Bilancio 
consuntivo dell’esercizio 1922, gestione infortunit nell’agricoltura. Rome, 
1923. 11 pp. Tables. Nuova serie N. 32-bis. 

The annual financial report for the year 1922 of the agricultural department of 
the Italian National Workmen’s Accident Insurance Fund. 
— Bilancio consuntivo dell’ esercizio 1922, gestione infortunt nell’industria. 

Rome, 1923. 12 pp. Tables. Nuova serie N. 32-bis. 

The annual financial report for the year 1922 of the industrial department of 

the Italian National Workmen's Accident Insurance Fund. 








NETHERLANDS.— Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Centraal 
verslag der arbeidsinspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1922. 
The Hague, 1924. (Various paging.| Illustrated. 

Annual report of the Netherlands factory inspection service on its activities 
during the vear 1922 in enforcing various labor laws. 

—— ——- Verslag over het haventoezicht uitgeoefend in 1923. The Hague, 1924. 
994 a 
vit, O4 pp. 

The annual report for the year 1923 on the activities of the Netherlands 
harbor inspection service. These activities cover the enforcement of the dock 
labor law, and of the decrees on the safety of stevedores and on the hours of 
labor of dock workers, the investigation and reporting of accidents occurring 
in harbor work and in inland navigation, and the compilation of statistics of 
the movement of vessels and of the number of dockworkers employed in the 
individual harbors. 





——-[Ministerie van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbouw.] Central Bureau 
voor de Statistiek. Verslag over het jaar 1923. The Hague, 1924. 23 pp. 
Annual report of the Central Statistical Office of the Netherlands on its 
activities during the year 1923. These activities included publication of the 
annual statistical yearbook of the Netherlands proper for 1922 and of the Nether- 
landish colonies for 1921; the monthly statistical magazine ‘‘ Maandschrift’’; and 
statistics of strikes and lockouts (1922), trade-unions, wages and hours of labor, 
collective agreements, savings and loan banks, prices and cost of living, and 
production and consumption. 
[216] 
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N BETHERLANDsS.— Ministerie van Binnenlandsche Zakenen Landbouw. Centrale 
Commissie voor de Statistiek. Jaarverslag over het jaar 19238. The Hague, 
1924. 46 pp. 

{Annual report on the activities during 1923 of the Central Statistical Commis- 
sion of the Netherlands, an advisory body on statistical questions to the different 
ministries. 

(AMSTERDAM).—Gemeente Arbeidsbeurs. Verslag over het jaar 1923. Am- 
sterdam, {[1924). 56 pp. Verslagen van de bedrijven, diensten en commissién 
der gemeente Amsterdam, No. 2. 

Annual report of the labor exchange of the city of Amsterdam for the year 
1923. This brochure describes the organization of the exchange and its activities. 
During the year under review the exchange placed in employment 24,415 male 
and 22,633 female applicants for work. 

Norway.—[Departementet for Sociale Saker.] Riksforsikringsanstalten. Syke- 
forsikringen for dret 1923. Christiania, 1924. 82 pp. Norges offisielle 
statistikk, VII, 140. 

Report by the State Insurance Institute of Norway on operations of the sick 
funds in Norway in 1923. 

SweDEN.—[Socialdepartementet.| Riksf6rsiikringsanstalten. Olycksfall i arbete 
dr 1921. Stockholm, 1924. 52 pp. Sveriges officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. 

Report of the State Insurance Institute of Sweden on industrial accidents in 
Sweden in 1921, based on statistical data of the State Insurance Institute and 
the mutual insurance companies. A summary of this report is given on page 160 
of this issue of the Montruiy Lasor REVIEW. 

SwITZERLAND.—Caisse Nationale Suisse d’Assurance en Cas d’Accicents. 
Rapport annuel et comptes pour Vexercice 1923. [Lucerne?], 1924. 61 pp. 

Annual report of the Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund for the year 
1923, containing decisions of the administrative council of the fund and opera- 
tion and financial statistics. 

—  (BrrN).—Statistisches Amt. Halbjahresbericht tiber die Bevélkerungsbe- 
wegung und die wirtschaftlichen Verhdltnisse der Stadt Bern. Vol. 6, No. 1. 
Bern, 1923. 106 pp. 

The semiannual report of the municipal statistical office of the city of Bern, 
Switzerland, on the population movement and the economic conditions of the 
city, covering the year 1923. Of interest to labor are the data on building activity 
and the housing market, prices and cost of living, and the labor market. 
TasMANIA.—Industrial Department. Ninth annual report, for 1923-24, on 

factories, wages boards, shops, etc. Hobart, 1924. 23 pp. 

The total number of factory employees for the year ending June 30, 1924, 
was 10,275, of whom 8,069 were males and 2,206 were females. The factory 
inspeetion force reported 160 cases in which it was necessary to issue orders for 
rectifying undesirable conditions in factories, as compared with 272 in the pre- 
ceding year. Hours of work in factories ranged from 44 to 48 per week, the 
latter figure being the most common. The list of wage and hour determinations 
issued by the wages boards shows a wider range, the hours varying from 36 to 
S4 per week. Few, however, except those in personal and domestic service, 
agricultural pursuits, and such occupations as cab driving or garage work, had a 


week exceeding 48 hours. 
Unofficial 


ALLGEMEINER D5UTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Jahrbuch, 1922. Berlin, 
Verlagsgesellschaft des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 1923. 
256 pp. - 

The yearbook of the General Federation of German Free [Social-Democratic] 

Trade-Unions for the year 1922. The volume first reviews political and economic 

conditions in Germany (demands of the workers with respect to maintenance 
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of the Republic, the labor market and unemployment, popular nutrition, cost 
of living, the struggle against the high taxation of workers’ earnings, reconstruc- 
tion, reparation, and the international economic conference at Genoa), then 
considers social legislation (struggle for the eight-hour day, hours of labor and 
nightwork in bakeries, hours of labor of railway men, ratification of the conven- 
tions of Washington and Genoa, arbitration law, law making collective agree- 
ments generally binding, regulation of employment exchanges, unemployment 
insurance, bills on labor courts, socialization commission, social insurance, and 
national and district economic councils). Statistics of the membership and 
finances of the individual affiliated federations and councils and of the wage 
actions and results thereof follow. Next are discussed the activities of th« 
federation during several large strikes, problems of organization, educational! 
activities, protective measures for building-trades workers, workers in th 
factory-inspection service, the finances of the General Federation, various relief 
actions, emigration of German workers, congresses, conferences, and general meet- 
ings, the international trade-union movement and its action against war and 
militarism, the International Labor Office, the Central Joint Industrial Council, 
the Central Office for Works Councils, and the Central Labor Secretariat. 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF IRON, STEEL, AND TIN WorKERS OF NortTH 
AMERICA. Proceedings of 49th annual convention, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 1-19, 
1924. Pittsburgh, 1924. Journal of proceedings, Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 622-736. 
Among the matters before the convention was that of the various wage scale 
agreements and changes desired therein. The resolutions passed by this con- 
vention included one indorsing labor colleges and pledging financial assistance 
to those already established, and one recognizing the benefits to organized labor 
of workers’ cooperative banks. . 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LAaBor. Georgia branch. Proceedings of the twenty- 


sizth annual convention, held in Atlanta, Ga., April 16 to 18, 1924. Atlanta, 
1924. [Various paging.] 

— New Yorkbranch. Official proceedings sixty-first annual convention, Schenec- 
tady, August 26-28, 1924. Albany, 1924. [Various paging.] 

—— Oklahoma branch. Official proceedings of the twenty-first annual convention, 
September 15 to 17, 1924, Muskogee, Okla. Oklahoma City, 1924. 40 pp. 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssocriATION. Evaluating personnel work in industry, 

by Arthur H. Young. New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1924. 12 pp. 

This address on the value of industrial personnel work, giving a number of 
practical examples of methods of employing and managing workers, was delivered 
at the Swampscott conference of the American Management Association in 
September, 1924. 

—— Methods of measuring personnel effort, by W. W. Chariers and I. B. Whiteley. 
New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1924. 23 pp. 

This report, which forms part of the 1924 research program of the American 
Management Association, outlines the methods to be followed in measuring the 
effects of the personnel work of a company. 

BeLLERBY, J. R. The controlling factor in trade cycles. Bungay, England, 
Richard Clay & Sons (Lid.), printers, [1923?]. 51 pp. 

The existing literature on the phenomena of trade cycles has been examined 
by the writer for the purpose of drafting a theory which would seem to bring 
together those elements and solutions which have secured general agreement. 
In conformity with this idea a skeleton plan is advanced based on the theory 
that for any scheme to be practical it must be almost universal in application 
and therefore must be the subject of a draft convention agreed to by the various 
governments. 
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BravER, Tu. Krisis der Gewerkschaften. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1924. 54 pp. 
Zweite auflage. 

A monograph on the crisis in the German trade-union movement. The author 
discusses the aspects and causes of the crisis and ways for its adjustment. He 
comes to the conclusion that the crisis may be beneficial to the German trade- 
unions by causing a reaction from their present artificial inflation. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEaAceE. Division of Intercourse 
and Education. An analysis of the American immigration act of 1924, by 
John B. Trevor. New York, 407 West 117th Street, September, 1924. Inter- 
national Conciliation, No. 202, pp. 3875-446. 

The general immigration policy of the United States and the specific provisions 
of the immigration act of 1924 are analyzed by the writer with the purpose of 
presenting the facts in such a way that an unbiased judgment may be formed 
by the reader. The pamphlet includes in its appendixes the text of the act, a 
study of the population of the United States, texts of the notes exchanged between 
the Governments of Japan and the United States, and the statement issued to 
the press by President Coolidge, May 26, 1924. 

—— [Division of Economics and History]. Bibliographie der Wirtschafts- und 
Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges umfassend die Erscheinungen in deutscher 
Sprache wiber die gemeinsame Kriegswirtschaft der 6sterreichisch-ungarischen 
Monarchie, die besondere Kriegswirtschaft Osterreichs 1914-1918 und die 
Nachkriegswirtschaft der Republik Osterreich 1918-1920, von Dr. Othmar 
Spann. Vienna, Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky A. G., 1923. xii, 167 pp. Wirt- 
schafts- und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges, 6sterreichische serie. 

One of a series relating to the economic and social history of the World War 
published by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. This volume 
is a bibliography of all German language publications on the war economy of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and of Austria during 1914-1918, and on the post- 
war economy of the Austrian Republic during 1918-1920. Of interest to labor 
are those parts of the bibliography that relate to price regulation, food supply, 
nutrition, labor conditions, social insurance, housing, prices, and cost of living. 
CuarK, JANET Howe wu. Lighting in relation to public health. Baltimore, 

Williams & Wilkins Co., 1924. 185 pp. 

This study takes up the medical and physiological aspects of the science of 
illumination. In addition to consideration of the problems of school and factory 
lighting and the question of the factors which make for sufficient illumination 
with the elimination of glare, there is a discussion of occupational eye diseases 
resulting from low illumination, the pathological effects of radiant energy on 
the eye, occupational eye diseases attributed to excessive heat and light, and 
protective glasses and glasses for refractive errors. 

CoLtumBiA University. Farmers and workers in American politics, by Stuart 
A. Rice. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1924. 231 pp. Studies in 
history, economics, and public law, Vol. CXIII, No. 2. 

The possibility of a permanent farmer-labor alliance in American politics 
growing out of the present farmer-labor movement in the Middle West forms 
the subject of this study. The writer considers that the primary question is 
whether farmers and industrial workers are likeminded or are mutually antago- 
nistic upon political questions, and his analysis is based upon public records of 
political behavior, especially upon election returns and the voting records of 
farmer and labor members of legislative bodies. A section is also devoted to a 
review of economic, biologic, and cultural factors which might be expected to 
produce similar viewpoints or hostility between the two groups. 

ConsuLTATIVE COMMITTEE OF WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS. Housing Subcom- 
mittee. The housing problem; a statement of the present position. London, 
1924. 64 pp.. Revised ed. 

A brief review of the housing situation in England, with an account of the 
various efforts to improve it, both before and after the war. 

24270°—257 15 [219] 
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Crawrorp, M. D.C. The heritage of cotton, the fibre of two worlds and many ages. 
Vew York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. xix, 244 pp. Illustrated. 

This volume, which records the history of cotton, its spinning and weaving, 
and the influences of different arts in designs for cotton fabrics in many countries, 
treats of the development of the industry in this country and deals briefly with 
the labor problem. 

DeuTscHER HOLZARBEITER-VERBAND. Jahrbuch, 1922-23. Berlin, Verlagsan- 
stalt des deutschen Holzarbeiler-Verbandes, 1924. 285 pp. 

The yearbook of the German Woodworkers’ Federation for the years 1922 and 
1923. The first part of the volume is given over to a review of economic conditions 
in the world in general (international wholesale price and unemployment statis- 
tics) and in Germany in particular (currency inflation, wholesale prices, cost of 
living, ete.). Next comes a discussion of economic conditions in the German 
lumber and woodworking industries (imports and exports of lumber, prices of 
‘domestic lumber, employment in the woodworking industries, per cent which 
wages form of the cost of production, and exports of wooden ware). The re- 
mainder of the volume is devoted to a report on the affairs of the federation during 
the years under review, such as wage struggles, conclusion of collective agreements, 
wage statistics, administration and membership of the federation, propaganda, 
juvenile departments, works councils, regulation of contributions and benefits, 
finances, unemployment among members, and reports of district and trade 
couneils. 

Duspreuit, H. La république industrielle. Paris, 15 Rue de Cluny, [19247] 
317 pp. 

The writer attempts to discover the.fundamental! reasons for labor unrest and 
discontent and offers as a solution of the problem the organization of an industrial 
republic founded on self-governing groups in industrial undertakings. 
FaAuLKNER, HaroLtp UNbERWOOD. American economic history. New York, 

Harper & Bros., 1924. 721 pp. Harper’s historical series. 

The events of American history are interpreted in the light of economic condi- 
tions, taking up first the physiographie factors and natural resources of the 
country and conditions of agriculture, industry, and commerce in colonial times. 
The second part, covering economic independence and the advance to the Pacific, 
treats of the events following the Revolution up to the time of the Civil War, and 
the third part, dealing with industrial expansion and economic development, cov- 
ers the Civil War, the agrarian revolution, business consolidation, development 
of manufacturing, the labor movement, recent economic tendencies, and the 
World War and reconstruction. 

FerRENCZI, Imre. Die internationale Regelung der kontinentalen Arbeiterwander- 
ungen in Europa. [Geneva?|, 1924. Separatabdruck aus dem Weltwirtschaft- 
lichen Archiv, Heft 4, 1924, pp. 427*-460*. 

The text of a lecture given by the author before the Hungarian Society on 
Political Economy at Budapest on February 12, 1924, on the subject of inter- 
national regulation of labor migrations in Europe. 

Gross, GERHARD. Ausldndische Arbeiter in der deutschen Landwirtschaft und die 
Frage threr Ersetzbarkeit. Berlin, Verlagsbuchhandlung Paul Parey, 1923. 
63 pp. 

\ monograph dealing with the réle played by alien workers in German agri- 
culture and the problem of replacing them. The author first shows how greatly 
German agriculture depended on alien workers in pre-war and in war times, 
433,514 having been employed in 1914. In war times their number was increased 
still more by the large number of war prisoners used in agricultural work (936,000 
in October, 1918). Next he discusses the difficulties experienced by Germany 
in postwar times in securing a sufficient number of alien agricultural workers 
most of those detained in Germany during the war having returned to their 
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native countries. <A discussion of measures for replacing, by native workers, the 
alien workers, especially the migratory workers who came to Germany for a few 
months, follows. Among the measures proposed are: Stricter enforcement by 
the Government of the permit system, refusal to employ alien workers on State 
farms, legal provision for equal pay to alien and native workers, employment of 
urban unemployed on farms, making farm work more attractive for farmers’ sons 
and daughters, promotion of building of suitable dwellings for farm help, settle- 
ment of agricultural workers, adjustment of wages to output, changes in the 
system of operation, and increased use of labor-saving machinery. 

GruBER, Joser. Czechoslovakia: A survey of economic and social conditions. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1924. xix, 256 pp. 

A survey of present-day social and industrial conditions in Czechoslovakia. 
It covers the fields of population, agriculture, forestry, land reform, coal, water 
power, industries, foreign trade, commercial and customs policy, railways, postal 
service, banking, currency, Government finance, labor legislation, social and child 
welfare work, housing, and crime. Each of these subjects is dealt with in a 
separate chapter written by some high Government official, university professor, 
banker, or industrialist. 

Hansson, Siarrip. Den svenska fackféreningsrérelsen. Stockholm, 1923. 335 
pp. Landsorganisationens skriftserie IX. 

Report on the trade-union movement in Sweden. Data on collective agree- 
ments taken from this report were published in the Montuiy Laspor Review for 
December, 1924 (pp. 91—96). 

Hart, SCHAFFNER & Marx. Unemployment relief in Great Britain: A study in 
State socialism, by Felix Morley. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 
xviii, 203 pp. Prize essay XX XVIII. 

In no country have as great efforts been put forward to meet the unemploy- 
ment problem as in Great Britain, and as a result of the postwar depression 
the system there has been put to an acid test. For this reason this study, which 
has for its purpose the forwarding of the rational relief of unemployment, deals 
mainly with the British system. The writer shows the defects of the system 
and points out in broad outline the method which he thinks should be followed 
in dissociating unemployment insurance from State operation. 

— Usury and usury laws, by Franklin W. Ryan. Boston, 1924. xxxi, 249 pp. 
Prize essay XX XIX. 

This volume is offered as a juristic-economic study of the effects of laws fixing 
maximums for loan charges on lending operations in the United States. Con- 
siderable historical matter is given on the subject of money lending, usury, and 
small-loan legislation. A distinction is made between legal usury, ‘‘which is 
simply taking more than the law allows,’ and moral usury, ‘‘which is taking 
advantage of the ignorance or necessitous condition of the needy borrower.”’ 
The latter is the evil to be cured. The ineffectiveness of usury laws to override 
economic principles and considerations, and their needless interference in fields 
to which statutory control can not properly extend, are offered among the 
reasons why present usury laws should be repealed. Failing to distinguish 
between kinds of loans and their purpose, they have had a detrimental effect 
on business relations; while those laws which have regard for the duration, pur- 
pose, amount, and security of loans should be extended so as to meet the needs 
of persons requiring loans for consumptive purposes and other special classes. 
The uniform small-loan law that has been adopted in a number of States contains 
excellent administrative features, and its adoption should be extended. An 
administrative tribunal with powers to fix and revise the rates on different types 
of loans as circumstances may require, with powers to sit as a court where 
desirable, is offered as an ideal system. Perhaps the nearest approach at the 
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present time is the administrative funetions of the supervisor ef small-loan 
agencies in Massachusetts. Suecessful systems in use in England, India, and 
Germany, though of service in their respective fields, it is stated, would be neither 
possible nor suitable in this country at the present time. Usury laws are net bene- 
ficial to farmers nor to commercial and investment interests. The new Federal! 
agricultural credit systems are offering helpful suggestions and devices by wa) 
of lowering risks, improving credit standings, and promoting the flow of capital 
into farm loans. 

\ realization of the effectiveness of these special classes and forms of regulation, 
it is believed, will hasten the day of the repeal of the detrimental and mis- 
chievous usury laws that have come down from the past. 


HeEDEMANN, Justus WILHELM. Lohnzahlung bei Arbeitsverhinderung. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer, 1923. 49 pp. 

\n essay, by the judge of a German court of appellate jurisdiction, on the legal 
aspects of the problem of employers’ liability for wages in cases of involuntary 
interruptions of employment such as those caused by lack of fuel, a partial strike, 
cte. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNIONS. Social legislation, by J. Oude- 
geest. Amsterdam, 1924. 103 pp. 

A review of social legislation in the various countries from the trade-union 
point of view, and the international trade-union program for reforms in the field 
of the right of eombination, hours of labor, workers’ housing, social insurance, 
and works councils. The program for international social legislation adopted 
by the International Trade-Union Congress at Vienna, 1924, a list of the acts 
of violence against trade-unions eommitted by the Fascisti in various Italian 
localities, and a list of the States which have established the 8-hour day or the 
48-hour week are given in appendixes. Reports by the affiliated national fed- 
erations in Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Palestine, Spain, Switzerland, and Yugo- 
slavia on the position of social legislation in their countries since the war conelude 
the volume. 

INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORTWORKERS FEDERATION. FReport on activities and 
financial report for the years 1922 and 1923. Amsterdam, 1924. 82 pp. 

The first part of this report deals with the organizations affiliated with the 
International Transportworkers’ Federation; the composition of the governing 
bodies of the federation (general couneil and executive and management com- 
mittees) ; the secretariat; relations with affiliated and other international organ- 
izations; congresses and conferenees; and the action of the federation in certain 
general movements, in wage struggles in several countries, and in giving financial 
assistance to the German and Italian trade-unions and the Belgian railroad men. 
The seeond part contains the financial report. 

L’ Istituto NAZIONALE DI CREDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONE. Nel primo decennio 
della sua attivita, 1914-1923. Rome, 1924. xiv, 347 pp. Charts. 

A detailed account of the first 10 vears of operation of the Italian National 
Cooperative Credit Institute. Certain figures showing number of cooperative 
societies of various types, taken from this report, are given on page 185 of this 
issue of the MonTHLy LABor REVIEW. 

JEROME, Harry. Statistical method. New York, Harper & Bros., 1924. xrziv, 
395 pp. 

The author has avoided complicated mathematical explanations, although the 
foundation is laid for further study in mathematical statistics. In general the 
aim of the author was to provide a textbook for students in economics and 
sociology, and most of the illustrations and exercises are drawn from that field. 
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Considerable space is devoted to methods of statistical investigation, tabulation: 

and graphs. 

Lauser, H. Handbuch der Grztlichen Berufshberatung. Berlin, Urban & Schwar- 
zenberg, 1923. xxiv, 586 pp. 

A handbook of medical vocational guidance published by Dr. Lauber of Vienna 
in cooperation with other medical authorities of that city. The volume was 
written as a guide to Austrian school physicians, who are officially charged with 
the examination of children leaving school, in determining for what occupations 
the children are physically fit or unfit. 

LipMANN, Orto. Das Arbeitszeitproblem. Berlin, Institut ftir angewandte 
Psychologie, 1924. [187 pp.] 

A study on the hours-of-labor problem by Dr. Lipmann of the Berlin Institute 
for Applied Psychology. After discussing the cultural and hygienic maximal 
working-day the author attempts, on the basis of a wealthof authentic statistics 
of industrial production fn various branches of industry and in various countries 
during a working-day of varying duration, to establish a formula for an economic 
optimum working-day, i. e., a working-day in which the daily production (hourly 
production multiplied by daily hours of labor) reaches its maximum. He comes to 
the conclusion that the economic optimum working-day is half as long as a 
working-day that would completely exhaust the worker and that the average 
hourly production in such an optimum working-day is half as great as the hourly 
production that could be achieved by the worker in a fully rested state. 

LONDON ScHooL or Economics AND Po.uiTicaL Scrence. The réle of the State 
in the provision of railways, by H. M. Jagtiana. London, P. S. King & Son 
(Lid.), 1924. xt, 146 pp. Studies in economics and political science, No. 73. 


The part which the State should play in the development of the railway systems 
of a country is studied in the light of the experience of England, Prussia, and In- 
dia, which exemplifies the three methods of railway development. In England 


the development has been due to private initiative, in Prussia both the State and 

private enterprise were concerned, and in India the railways have been developed 

entirely by the State. The author concludes that the question of State operation 
and control does not admit of one solution, but that each particular case depends 
upon heredity and on political, social, economic, and financial conditions. 

LucHINGER, A. Das gewerbliche Schiedsgericht Ziirich. Ztirich, Buchhandlung 
des Schweizer Griitlivereins, 1923. ix, 158 pp. 

A monograph on the nature, organization, and procedure of industrial courts 
in Switzerland in general and inthe Canton of Zurichin particular. A bibliog- 
raphy of legal sources and other literature on the above subject is given in an 
appendix. 

NATIONAL ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE. State minimun wage laws in practice set by 
Felix Frankfurter, Mary W. Dewson, John R.Commons. [New York?], 1924. 
[12], 179 pp. 

This is a brief prepared on behalf of organizations supporting the Industrial 
Welfare Commission of California in its contest as to the constitutionality of 
the minimum wage law of that State. The provisions of the law are considered, 
and the circumstances surrounding its enactment and operation, with special 
emphasis on the differences existing between this case and the Adkins case, in 
which the minimum wage law of the District of Columbia was held unconstitu- 
tional. That decision is accepted, but the position is taken that the validity 
of the California statute is not affected thereby. 

The results of the operation of the law are given by means of an inclusive 
analysis, with supporting statements by individuals and associations representing 
both employers and employees. Historical and statistical matter present a 
wide range of data on the law of this State. 
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The second part of this pamphlet discusses the operation of the minimum 
wage laws of Wisconsin and Massachusetts, the former somewhat briefly, the 
latter with greater fullness. There is also a brief statement comparing the 
conditions in the States named and in the State of Ohio, where the question of the 
enactment of a minimum wage law has been under consideration. This is 
prepared by Rachel Gallagher cf the Toledo Consumers’ League. 

Taken altogether, the volume presents a considerable body of material well 
organized to support the proposition of the desirability, from the standpoint 
of all parties, of the laws establishing minimum wage rates for women. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. The relation of medicine to 

industry. Proceedings of the Conference Board of Physicians in Industry, 
New York City, April 4, 1924. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1924. v, 8& 
pp. Special report No. 80. 
These addresses show something of the present status and the accomplish- 
ments in the development of health service in industry. 
NEDERLANDSCH VERBOND VAN VAKVEREENIGINGEN. Elfde verslag over hel 
tijdvak 1 Januari 1922 tot 31 December 1923. |Amsterdam, 1924.) 152 pp. 

Eleventh annual report of the Netherlands Federation of Trade-Unions cover- 
ing the year 1923. The report gives information on the administration, member- 
ship, and finances of the federation and of the organizations affiliated with it, 
and discusses its activities in the struggle against militarism and reaction and in 
the matter of social and protective labor legislation. 

Pinot, Ropert. Les oeuvres sociales des industries métallurgiques. Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1924. vii, 271 pp. 

This study of the social work of the employers’ associations in the French 
metal industries covers funds for aceident insurance, old-age retirement, build- 
ing and loans, and family allowances, which are maintained by these industries. 
Potak, Henri. De Vakvereeniging. Een beknopie beschouwing van haar 

wezen en geschiedenis. Amsterdam, Uitgevers Maatischappij ‘‘ Elsevier,’’ 1922. 
107 pp. Elsevier’s Algemeene Bibliotheek, No. 12. 

This volume reviews the development in the Netherlands of the trade-union 
movement and its various central organizations (Protestant, Catholic, non- 
sectarian), and discusses the part played by the trade-unions in politics, their 
international affiliations, and their present most important problems. 


Po.LLAk FOUNDATION FOR Economic Resgearcn. The problem of business forecast- 
if 


ing, by Warren M. Persons and others. Boston, 
xiii, 317 pp. Publications, No. 6. 

A collection of the papers presentédd at the eighty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Statistical Association at Washington, D. C., December 27 to 29, 
1923, dealing with business forecasting in factories, retail and wholesale trade, 
railways, and certain special industries. 


oughton Mifflin Co., 1924. 


Pruettre, Lorine. Women and leisure: <A study of social waste. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. xxiv, 225 pp. 

The author believes that the present-day activities of women do not offer 
sufficient interest or outlet for their capabilities and that the leisure which came 
to the great majority of women as a result of the industrial revolution will be 
used to an increasingly large extent in work outside the home. As a pe:t of the 
study the answers to various questionnaires regarding the desirability of women 
working and their ambitions, filled out by both men and women, are used. 
RayNaAubD, BARTHELEMY. (Guide des syndicats professionnels. Paris, 1924. 

201 pp. 

This study gives a summary of legislation relating to French syndicates (em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations), texts of the principal laws concerning 
trade-unions, a list of works which should form the foundation of a syndical 
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library, bills before Parliament on January 1, 1924, statistical information, and 

a list of institutions founded by employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

REGIONAL PLAN OF NEW YORK AND ITs Environs. The printing industry in 
New York and its environs, present trends and probable future developments, 
by A. F. Hinrichs. New York, 1380 East Twenty-second Street, 1924. 
53 pp. 8 diagrams. Economic series, monograph No. 6. 

This monograph on the printing industry of New York and its environs is 
part of the general study of the conditions in certain important industries, and 
of the changes that are taking place, which is being made for the purpose of 
planning for the future growth of the city. The importance of the industry is 
shown by the fact that approximately 91,000, or 11 per cent, of all the persons 
engaged in industry in New York City, are in printing establishments. The 
study shows the concentration of the different branches of the industry in 
different zones and the striking changes which have taken place recently in the 
character and loeation of the land utilized. There has been rapid growth, 
much change of locations, and some movement out of the city. The question 
of loeation has played an important part in recent wage disputes. 

-— The tobacco products industry in New York and its environs, present trends, 
and probable future developments, by Lucy Winsor Killough. New York, 
130 East Twenty-second Street, 1924. 58 pp. 12 diagrams. Economic 
series, monograph No. 6. 

This study of the probable future distribution of the tobaeco industry in New 
York and its environs includes an analysis of the general characteristics of the 
tobacco industry, general trends in the manufacture of tobacco products, growth 
and movement in the cigar and cigarette industries, and a brief study of the 
manufacture of smoking and chewing tobacco and of snuff. 

Rives, Pauu. La corvée de joie. Paris, 49 Boulevard Saint-Michel, 1924. 
211 pp. 

A general review of the problem of employer and employee relations, with 
particular reference to the effects of the eight-hour day. 

RussELt Sacre Founpation. Public employment offices, their purpose, structure, 
and methods, by Shelby M. Harrison and associates. New York, 1924. 
xvit, 685 pp. 

Report of a detailed study, not only of public employment agencies as the 
title implies, but of various private and semipublie agencies, undertaken at the 
request of practical employment workers. Part one covers the agencies and 
methods of placement work and the place of the public employment bureau 
among them; part two, questions of organization and administration of a 
nation-wide service; part three, questions of organization and operation of the 
local employment office; and part four, methods of dealing with groups of 
workers requiring special kinds of service. 

SECRETARIAT DES PaysaNns Suisses. Les salaires agricoles en Swisse, enquéte 
de 1921. Brugg, 1923. 111 pp. Publications du Secrétariat des Paysans 
suisses, No. 70. 

The results of an investigation of wages of agricultural labor in Switzerland 
made in 1921 by the Secretariat of Swiss Farmers. It covers permanently 
employed farm hands, day laborers, and contract workers paid by the job. 
The wage rates in 1921 are compared with pre-war rates, the former being in 
most instances twice as high as the latter. 

Sempet, Ricnarp. Die Betriebsrdteschule. Berlin, Verlag der Arbeitsgemeinschaft- 
1924. 68 pp. 

A booklet intended to explain the nature and objeet of the German sehools for 
the training of works-council members. The author first discusses the nature and 
funetions of a works council and then shows how the training schools for works 
council members actually work. He describes the eurrieulum of the schools 
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and points out certain principles to be adhered ¢9 in the selection of the faculty 

and of the students. 

Society or INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS. Department of Publications. Reducing 
the cost of business. Report of proceedings, eleventh national convention, 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 30, May 1 and 2, 1924. [Chicago, 608 South Dearborn 
Street], 1924. 280 pp. Vol. VII, No. 1. 

One of the sessions of the convention was given to a consideration of the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary fatigue in industry, particularly in connection with proper 
illumination. 

STRIEMER, ALFRED. Der Industriearbeiter. Breslau, Ferdinand Hirt, 1923. 
100 pp. Jedermanns Biicherei. Abteilung: Sozialwissenschaft und wirt- 
schaftswissenschaft. 

One of a series of popularly written books having as a subject the industrial 
worker and his problems, such as the present industrial system, the labor market, 
the class struggle, trade-unionism, works councils, Taylorism, the eight-hour day, 
labor banks, chambers of labor, ete. 

SWINBURNE, J. Population and the social problem. London, George Allen & 
Unwin (Lid.), 1924. 380 pp. 

This is a general discussion of economic and social ills, particularly from the 
standpoint of the pressure of population. 

Universitat Lerpzia. Instituts fiir Arbeitsrecht. Die wirtschaftlichen Selb- 
stverwaltungskér per, thr Begriff und thre Organisation, von Dr. Walter Wauer. 
Leipzig, A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1923. xx, 100 pp. Schriften, 
2. Heft. 

A monograph on the legal aspects, nature, and organization of the German 
autonomous economic administrative bodies such as the voluntary and com- 
pulsory economic syndicates of war times and the present-day coal, potash, iron, 
tar, and sulphuric-acid syndicates, the export control boards, ete. These bodies 
are of interest to labor because representatives of labor must by law be elected 
to their administrative boards and also because these bodies generally regulate 
prices. A bibliography and a list of laws and decrees relating to the subject of 
the monograph preface the volume. 

VEREIN HAMBURGER RHEDER. Bericht des Verwaltungsrats tiber das Jahr 1923- 
1924. Hamburg, 1924. 39 pp. 

The annual report of the administrative board of the Shipowners’ Association 
of Hamburg for the year 1923-24. Of special interest to labor are those 
sections of the report that deal with the economic situation of the German mer- 
chant marine; wages and hours of labor of longshoremen; regulations for the 
coming on land of foreign seamen; reform of the educational and examination 
system for nautical and technical ships’ officers; wages of seamen; equipartisan 
employment office for seamen; and the seamen’s school. 

Weser, ALFRED. Die not der geistigen Arbeiter. Munich, Duncker & Humblot, 
1923. 54 pp. 

A lecture on the distress of the German intellectual workers, given at the 
jubilee meeting of the Society for Social Politics on September 21, 1922. As the 
author sees it, the salvation of the intellectual workers lies in organization on a 
trade-union basis. 

WINKLER, HERBERT. Die Monotonie der Arbeit. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius 


Barth, 1922. 45 pp. Schriften zur Psychologie der Berufseignung und des 
Wirtschaftslebens herausgegeben von Otto Lipmann und William Stern, Heft 19. 


One of a series of monographs on applied psychology, the subject of this par- 
ticular number being the monotony of labor. The author first discusses theoret- 
ically the meaning of monotony, the individual receptiveness of homogeneous 
impressions, the generation of monotony, and the psychie effect of monotonous 
labor upon persons with slow or fast receptiveness. He then describes a number 
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of tests made with an ingenious apparatus showing the actual effect of monot- 

onous labor upon various workers and gives thé conclusions arrived at as a result 

of these tests. 

ZAHN-HARNACK, AGNES VON. Die arbeitende Frau. Breslau, Ferdinand Hirt, 
1924. 94 pp. Jedermanns Biicherei. Abteilung: Sozialwissenschaft und 
W irtschaftswissenschaft. 

A description of the sociological and psychological characteristics of the prin- 
cipal types of women’s occupations and the problems of these occupations and 
their possible solution. The types dealt with are the social welfare worker, fac- 
tory worker, home worker, store and office clerk, post-office clerk and telegrapher, 
the members of the learned professions, and the housewife. 

ZENTRALVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch, 1924, Vol. II. 
Hamburg, 1924. vitt, 790 pp. ' 

Volume II of the yearbook of the Central Union of German Consumers’ Coop- 

erative Societies. 
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and points out certain principles to be adhered f9 in the selection of the faculty 

and of the students. 

Society or INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS. Department of Publications. Reducing 
the cost of business. Report of proceedings, eleventh national convention, 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30, May 1 and 2, 1924. (Chicago, 608 South Dearborn 
Street], 1924. 280 pp. Vol. VII, No. 1. 


One of the sessions of the convention was given to a consideration of the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary fatigue in industry, particularly in connection with proper 
illumination. 

STRIEMER, ALFRED. Der Industriearbeiter. Breslau, Ferdinand Hirt, 1928. 
100 pp. Jedermanns Biicherei. Abteilung: Sozialwissenschaft und wirt- 
schaftswissenschaft. 

One of a series of popularly written books having as a subject the industrial 
worker and his problems, such as the present industrial system, the labor market, 
the class struggle, trade-unionism, works councils, Taylorism, the eight-hour day, 
labor banks, chambers of labor, etc. 

SwINBURNE, J. Population and the social problem. London, George Allen & 
Unwin (Lid.), 1924. 380 pp. 

This is a general discussion of economic and social ills, particularly from the 
standpoint of the pressure of population. 

Universitat Lerpzic. Instituts fiir Arbeitsrecht. Die wirtschaftlichen Selb- 
stverwaltungskérper, thr Begriff und ihre Organisation, von Dr. Walter Wauer. 
ek A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1923. xx, 100 pp. Schriften, 
2. Heft. 

A monograph on the legal aspects, nature, and organization of the German 
autonomous economic administrative bodies such as the voluntary and com- 
pulsory economic syndicates of war times and the present-day coal, potash, iron, 
tar, and sulphuric-acid syndicates, the export control boards, ete. These bodies 
are of interest to labor because representatives of labor must by law be elected 
to their administrative boards and also because these bodies generally regulate 
prices. A bibliography and a list of laws and decrees relating to the subject of 
the monograph preface the volume. 

VEREIN HAMBURGER RHEDER. Bericht des Verwaltungsrais tiber das Jahr 1923- 
1924. Hamburg, 1924. 39 pp. 

The annual report of the administrative board of the Shipowners’ Association 
of Hamburg for the year 1923-24. Of special interest to labor are those 
sections of the report that deal with the economic situation of the German mer- 
chant marine; wages and hours of labor of longshoremen; regulations for the 
coming on land of foreign seamen; reform of the educational and examination 
system for nautical and technical ships’ officers; wages of seamen; equipartisan 
employment office for seamen; and the seamen’s school. 

Weser, ALFRED. Die not der geistigen Arbeiter. Munich, Duncker & Humblot, 
1923. 54 pp. 

A lecture on the distress of the German intellectual workers, given 2t the 
jubilee meeting of the Society for Social Politics on September 21, 1922. As the 
author sees it, the salvation of the intellectual workers lies in organization on a 
trade-union basis. 

WinkKLER, Hersert. Die Monotonie der Arbeit. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius 


Barth, 1922. 45 pp. Schriften zur Psychologie der Berufseignung und des 
Wirtschaftslebens herausgegeben von Otto Lipmann und William Stern, Heft 19. 


One of a series of monographs on applied psychology, the subject of this par- 
ticular number being the monotony of labor. The author first discusses theoret- 
ically the meaning of monotony, the individual receptiveness of homogeneous 
impressions, the generation of monotony, and the psychic effect of monotonous 
labor upon persons with slow or fast receptiveness. He then describes a number 
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of tests made with an ingenious apparatus showing the actual effect of monot- 

onous labor upon various workers and gives thé conclusions arrived at as a result 

of these tests. 

ZAHN-HARNACK, AGNES VON. Die arbeitende Frau. Breslau, Ferdinand Hirt, 
1924. 94 pp. Jedermanns Biicherei. Abteilung: Sozialwissenschaft und 
Wirtschaftswissenschaft. 

A description of the sociological and psychological characteristics of the prin- 
cipal types of women’s occupations and the problems of these occupations and 
their possible solution. The types dealt with are the social welfare worker, fac- 
tory worker, home worker, store and office clerk, post-office clerk and telegrapher, 
the members of the learned professions, and the housewife. 

ZENTRALVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch, 1924, Vol. II. 
Hamburg, 1924. viti, 790 pp. 

Volume II of the yearbook of the Central Union of German Consumers’ Coop- 


erative Societies. 
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